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The unfailing satisfaction given its 
users is the reason why, year in and 
year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 
whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, 
® free lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. 
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The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears’ to 
the thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 
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| ‘This intensely human picture 
| stands for all that is best in music 
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It is a picture with a message—a 
living message of absolute fidelity. 

“His Master’s Voice” is insepa- 
rably associated with the highest 
attainments in the musical art; 
with the exquisite renditions of the 
world’s greatest artists; with the 
world’s best music in the home. 

It is the exclusive trademark of 
the Victor Company. It identifies 
every genuine Victrola and Victor 
Record. 
| There are Victor dealers everywhere, and 
they will gladly demonstrate the different styles 


; of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berlinee Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and 
1 satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
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tane Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 

cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 

| New Victor Records demonstrated at 








all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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F. Broderick’s Heir 


By John Fleming Wilson 


Author of 


URING his life, San Francisco 
knew F. Broderick as an eccen- 


tric, likable man of unknown 
antecedents. In its generous way the 
city had accepted him, acknowledged 
him, and said a good word for him. 
His business was a mystery not inquired 
into. That he was well-to-do seemed 
certain. He never asked favors.. When 
he died, he did so swiftly in his little 
apartment on Russian Hill. The people 
he knew were sorry to have him gone; 
they remembered that he had been pleas- 
ant, handsome, well bred, and, if really 
an adventurer, a restrained and gentle- 
manly one. So reputable and eminent 
a lawyer as Judge Barrett was his ex- 
agreed to under- 
might ensue. 
our friend 
very littl iets he judge 
e club. “Odd he should 
ie man to close up his 


ecu and smilingly 
take whatever duti 
ch snture to say that 
F. Brode 
surmised at tl 
pick me as t 
worldly affairs.’ 

“Any family?” asked another ac- 
quaintance of the dead man. 

“The will mentions a daughter—- 
Jacqueline,” Barrett answered. wa | 
have written her. Did anybody here 
know her?” 

No one did. Broderick had kept that 
secret, among others. 

A week later, the city hummed with 


rick left 


’ 
I 


1¢ Man Who Came Back,” 
“The Isle of Lydia,” etc, 


the news that F. Broderick’s heir had 
arrived, visited Judge Barrett, ascer- 
tained that her father had left abso- 
lutely nothing but a small yacht lying 
in Oakland Creek, and prompily re- 
fused the civilly proffered assistance 
of those who felt that they owed con- 
sideration to the daughter of a man 
who had been a San Franciscan. 

“The girl has her problems,” the 
judge confessed to his friends. “Brod- 
erick had nothing whatever to bequeath 
her. Not a scrap of paper to show 
that he ever did have any property and 
not a hint as to what his business was. 
“roderick is frank. She told me 
her mother had been dead since 
she was a child, that her father had ed- 
ucated her well, given her plenty of 

d refused to have her live 
She was brought up to ex- 
She sat in my office and 


Miss 


with him 
pect weaith. 
faced the fact that she was a pauper, 
without known relatives to whom she 
might go. That wretched yacht—what 
a travesty it seems that the man should 
own one !—was the single thing I could 
talk about as a resource. I frankly in- 
formed her that inquiry had led me to 
believe that the vessel was of little 
value, though once a fast and commo- 
dious affair. And she looked at me 
and said serenely: 
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“Father told me several years ago 
that he had bought me a schooner and 
that some day I should need it. I think 
he foresaw this time.” 

The judge rubbed his nose vigorously. 

“Now what do you think of that? 
This Jacqueline Broderick is beautiful. 
I understand that she is only twenty- 
two. Can you imagine anything more 
out of the way for an impoverished 
heiress to cling to than a yacht? My 
protests that she would have no money 
“with which to fit it out, much less cruise 
in it, made no impression on her. 
Queer, like her father! Confound it 
all! I feel guilty!” 

“Do you think she really imagines 
she can—er—enjoy the yacht?” in- 
quired another. “We ought to 
My wife is a manager Suppose 
somebody acts as a friend, discreetly 
of course, and persuades the girl that 
the city isn’t so bad a place for an in- 
telligent young woman who has to make 
a living. We can fix the girl up with 
—er—some kind of a position that will 
support her.” 

Barrett shook his head. 

“T put that question to her. I as- 
sured her that all of us—her father’s 
friends—were anxious and eager to, see 
that she was all right. She was grate- 
ful. That was all. She went away— 
to see her yacht.” 

“What craft is it, anyway?” de- 
manded a shipping broker. “I didn’t 
know Broderick was a yachtsman.” 

“The Lucky Boy,” Barrett answered. 
“Two-hundred-ton schooner with auxil- 
Never been out of the 
mud of the creek since Broderick 
bought her. I fancy the vessel is a 
wreck, practically.” 

The shipping man hitched his chair 
farther into the circle. 

“The Lucky Boy?” he repeated. “My 
Say, did Broderick really own 
her? And this girl of his owns her 
now? Man, that’s the craft that kid- 
naped old Napier’s girl off Queen’s 


lary engines. 


word! 


Necklace Island twenty-odd years ago. 
Say, are you sure of your facts, 
judge?” 

“Quite sure,” Barrett answered. 
“That is, I know that F. Broderick 
owned the Lucky Boy, and that his 
daughter Jacqueline owns her now. 
Who—what was this story of yours 
about the yacht ?” 

“Short and sweet,” was the reply. 
“Old Napier had a place down in. the 
Romanzof group. Ugly old customer, 
making money hand over fist. Married 
the daughter of a chief. Traded. Used 
to pick up pearls. Plenty of buyers 
used to call on Napier and bargain with 
him. One day a big bully chap hauled 
through the strait and dropped anchor 
off Napier’s island. Went ashore and 
told the old man he had come for his 
best pearl. 

“The old boy looked his visitor over 
and asked him to have a drink. Three 
days they bargained. The night of the 
fourth, the bully boy told “Napier he’d 
buy and went off to his schooner for 
his money. Napier sat all night waiting 
in his house. In the morning the*Lucky 
Boy was gone—and Napier’s girl. The 
old man stormed around for a year 
and even got the queen’s cruisers busy 
combing the Pacific for the schooner 
and his girl. He swore that the rob- 
ber should hang. And you tell me this 
Jacqueline Broderick owns the Lucky 
Boy! The world is round and not far 
around, either.” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said 
judge, and departed slowly 
thoughtfully. 

Half an hour later he drew the ship- 
ping man aside. 

“That’s an odd yarn you spun a while 
ago,” the judge said. “I wouldn’t spin 
it any more. A favor to me—and F. 
Broderick. The girl sailed two hours 
ago on the Lucky Boy for the South 
Pacific.” 

“Now what d’ye think of that?” mut- 


the 
and 
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tered the other. “That knots my line. 

3roderick? I misremember the name 
of that chap that hauled into the big 
basin inside the Romanzofs. Broder- 
ick? Well, well, I’ll- Impossible !” 
The broker’s wrinkled lids shut down 
till his eyes were pin points. “Napier’s 
granddaughter, eh?” He thrust 
finger tip into the judge’s ribs, in a seri- 
ous manner. “Her mother was a prin- 
cess. Say—who went as skipper of 
her yacht? You dunno? Wait!” 

In ten minutes the broker returned. 

“Judge,” he said solemnly, “I just 
telephoned the Marine Exchange. The 
Lucky Boy went to sea, aS you say. 
Now who’d you think went master of 
that packet? Say? 

Judge Barrett shook his head. 

“T hope ‘* 

“William Muldoon,’ was the re- 
sponse. “The handsomest, naughtiest, 
slickest rascal .who ever was afloat. 
Farewell to the heiress of F. Broderick. 
Now how i 

Barrett 
breast. 

[ seem to have heard of the man,” 
he said. “It’s a mystery. The girl 
never was in San Francisco in her life. 
Her address was a New one. 
She was visiting with very good people. 
A on 


one 


Guess !” 


? 


dropped his chin on _ his 


York 


She’s been here less than a week. 
now she puts to sea in a rattletrap yach 


with no money —and, you say, a rasca 


. captain. I—I detected nothing 


ign in her appearance.’ 


XT 


“ey Lhealbae ‘ . 
roRerT,. a0 


Foreign!” sniffed the 
fear! The princess old Napier mar 
ried was schooled in France and looked 
white. They do, down on some of 
those islands, those highborn natives. 
The girl wouldn’t show a trace of color. 
But Muldoon—he never flies low. He 
nust have known a lot! And have 
worked quickly and silently. Now 
what do you suppose—— 

“IT have my duty to perform,” the 


” 


judge said quietly. “I must go and see 


the newspapers. word about 


Not a 

your Napier story, man!” 

The next morning two papers gave 

some space to a story of the departure 

of Miss Jacqueline Broderick on her 

yacht Lucky Boy, and both items con- 
cluded with these words: 


Judge Barrett, executor of the will of the 
Mr. Broderick, stated last night that 
‘Miss Broderick had decided on a cruise dur- 
ing the pending settlement of her affairs. 
The judge intimated that the late Mr. Brod- 
erick’s interests were extensive, and included 
shares in businesses that would have to be 
adjusted in other countries. He also stated 
that, in choosing Captain Muldoon for sail- 
ing master of her yacht, Miss Broderick had 
merely followed out the wishes of her 
father. 


late 


EH. 


Jacqueline Broderick, having learned 
from her father’s attorney that she was 
practically penniless, left his office and 
returned to her hotel. There she wasted 
no time in vain regrets, but opened 
her. smallest trunk and extracted a 
package of letters in her father’s hand- 
The last one she took from 
It was brief: 


writing. 
nvelope and reread. 


Dearest Davucuter: I am ailing 


and the physician suggests that I 
confined to my r a while. 
e you had better come West and see 
1 dad. I inclose a key to my safe- 
x. s the papers you are 
to have. ything should happen to 
your old father before you arrive, 
tter see Jud Barrett first. He will te 


t+ ™m 


} oms for 
I belic 
your 


lor Ps 
deposit | 


you had 
Il 
1 re 


f whic 


present. I have en 
i a captain for the yacht, if you need 
Willian lcon is his name. 


F. Bropericx. 


eed 


She gazed at the familiar writing 
and then folded the letter up and tucked 
it in her hand bag. She found the key 
and read the address of the safe-de- 
posit company on the card attached to 
it. With no hesitancy whatever, she 
went found the place, and 
to the custodian. 


credentials were good; she found th: 


out, 


sented herself 
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box had been taken in her own name; 
and presently she had its contents be- 
fore her in a private room. 

Very carefully she counted the Bank 
of England notes tied together and 
sealed with wax. The amount was nine 
hundred pounds. She put this in her 
bag and took up the accompanying doc- 
uments. All of them were purely 
formal receipts, bills of sale, and other 
papers relating to the schooner yacht 
Lucky Boy. Nothing directly from her 
father, she thought. Or was this sum 
of money a message? She sat very 


still in the small, bare room, and her 
eyes grew clouded as she turned her. 
thoughts inward and tried to piece to- 
gether her brief recollections of her 


father. The custodian glanced in, 
looked benignantly at the motionless 
figure and dreamy face, and _ slipped 
away. 

Presently she gathered up the con- 
tents of the box, put them in her bag, 
and went back to the hotel. There she 
engaged a messenger, whom she dis- 
patched with a note to Captain William 
Muldoon, Yacht Lucky Boy. 

She had dined and was sitting again 
in her room when a telephone call. in- 
formed her that Mr. Muldoon was wait- 
ing her pleasure. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, she went down, followed the 
boy into a parlor, and faced a youngish 
man who her. saw 
that he j healthy 
looking, and extremely bright of eye. 
William Muldoon,” he said 
briefly. “I’ve been waiting for you to 
turn up. I have a letter for you from 
your father.” 

She silently took what he handed her, 
read the superscription to Jacqueline 
Broderick, tore the envelope open, and, 
still standing, read what was written. 


rose to greet one 


was neatly dressed, 


“T’m 


SAN Francisco, 8th October. 
Dear DAUGHTER JACQUELINE: There is no 
need of my alarming you by writing you di- 
rectly the truth. I am dying. I do not know 
whether this would cause you sorrow or not. 


I have been rather careful not to excite in 
your heart the feelings usual for a girl to 
hold toward her father. There is pain 
enough in this world without needlessly 
making ties of affection. You will soon 
enough discover that nothing brings one 
more suffering than to love. I trust you 
don't love me—much as I should like to 
have you—and that you will find yourself 
free to choose your life without feeling un- 
der any obligations to my memory. 

The money I have put in the deposit box 
was your mother’s. The yacht also is hers 
—or was. In fact, I leave you little but my 
name. I fancy I should have not bothered 
you even with that, if it had not also been 
your mother’s name. 

Now you are young, beautiful—I believe— 
and well educated. The world should not 
be a hard place for you, but I assure you 
that you will be unhappy unless you take 
the chance i have arranged for you to have. 
You may choose to sell the yacht, live on 
the proceeds of that and the money I have 
provided, take advantage of the place in 
society I have assured you, and marry some 
decent, well-to-do man. On the other hand, 
I am offering you another choice—to take 
the yacht, use the money in hand, and have 
the big adventure of winning back what 
your mother gave up for me. 

Your grandfather was Alexander Napier, 
of Queen’s Necklace Island. He tried to 
have me hanged for stealing your mother. 
He lives in bitterness of heart. But he can’t 
change the fact that you are his heir. Do 
you want his money? And the place your 
mother left? It will be an adventure I 
should enjoy seeing you set out upon. If 
there be anything in the doctrine of heredity, 
you should be bold, resourceful, strong, and 
undeniable. From your mother, you inherit 
willfulness, unselfishness, and a fine tinge of 
religious feeling I repeat that | 

like nothing better than to see the 
unraveling of the puzzle that I am partly re- 
sponsible for, as your father. 

You may question, later, my motive in 
picking such a man as Captain Muldoon for 
your subordinate and assistant on your ad- 
venture. I hear that the man is a rascal. 
He is reported to be unscrupulous. I know 
him to be daring, fearless, and a skillful sea- 
man. As to his inner qualifications, I know 
nothing. Such as he is now I once was. But 
those were better days! 

I assure you that I have not confided in 
Muldoon at_all. You have your own way to 
make with him. Ii I know anything about 
men, he will prove an excellent educator to 


you, 


pure 


1 4 
snouid 
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Fathers I know have locked the cages in 
which their daughters were imprisoned. I 
have turned you free. If you make a wreck 
of things, remember your father. [f you 
succeed finely, thank your mother. No 
woman was ever happier than she. I made 
her so. Wherever she may be, her bliss will 
be damped with tears when she remembers 
Manlike, I shout with laughter when I 


Nothing but pure laughter can 


me, 
think of her. 
express the joy I had in her absolutel 
derful perfection. And if her father 
had his way, she would have be v 
Life without me would have 
dull existence. 

Beware of the prison the world will want 
to cage you in. But the choi i urs: 
the guidance of Judge Barrett 
for your soul with Bill Muldo 


been a 


7 
LODERICI 


Jacqueline Broderick looked up fron 
the perusal of this extraordinary letter 
and met the direct eyes of Muldoon 
She flushed faintly, but betrayed no 
other f ssment., 
simply asked: 

“Did you know Mr. 
captain ?” 


?” he responded. 


sign of embarra She 


> 7 a. 1 
srodericK W ell, 


“No. Barely 
He 
one evening in a restaurant. 
talked a litt 

Later he engaged me to go skipper of 
the Lucky Boy. He got sick and died. 
Then you turned up. He had sent this 
letter down to me for you.” Muldoon 


smiled. ‘“That’s all I know. im I 


met 
We 


knew him to spe ak to. 


a1 “¢ at 1 > 
at the same table. He 


discharged? 


pond i eyes flitting over her. 
“Why °” 

“How long would it take us to go 
down there?” she went on. 

“The yacht is old, the copper not ex- 
tra, the gear out of whack, and the 
engines out of commission,” he replied 
y, “but the craft has speed. Say 


. 1 ” 
SIX Weeks. 


. — > | 
promptl 


Jacqueline seemed absorbed in some 
calculation not directly concerned with 
her question. Now and again she 


glanced at the young man standing be- 
fore her. He met those looks with 
eyes as puzzled as her own. But he 
maintained a steady manner of respect. 

“Did you ever hear of Alexander 
Napier, captain?’ she asked after a 
while. 

“I? Should say Old boy with 
lots of money and standing grudges. 
Has a daily program, they tell me— 
seven a. m., hate Smith; eight o’clock, 
curse Jones; nine o’clock, be angry at 
White; ten till noon, damn Europe; 
fifteen minutes for luncheon; spend the 
afternoon in swearing at America. Oh, 
yes! Napier’s some person! Queen’s 
Necklace Island is his.” Muldoon’s 
eyes suddenly dimmed, gazed into some 
misty distance. “I’ve not been in those 
parts for five years. Mate of schooner 
Merriweather then. Huh!” He lifted 
his heavy hands and clenched them, ab- 
sent-mindedly, as if testing his sinews. 


so ! 


Jacqueline’s dark eyes opened a tri- 
fle. An indefinable air of sudden dis- 
dain veiled her face. 

"Ss, 6 


Alexander Napier’s grand- 
daughter,” she Lid 
ae that so?” 


aid. 
Muldoon 
calin “Well, well!’ He shot a swift 
glance at her. “So Mr. Broderick was 
the gentleman who ran off with old 
Napier’s: girl!” 
“In the Lucky Boy,” she ventured. 
istantly the captain assumed another 


responded 
lmly 


brisk and inquisitive. 
story, Miss Brodericl 

1 I’m not up in it. Ju 
Question is, what do you want of me?’ 

“T don’t know whether I want any- 
thing of you or not,” she told him. “I 
am intending to go down to my grand- 
father’s place. I have no idea whether 
you are the man I want with me or 
not. I believe it will be a rather ven- 
turesome risk.” 

“Then you do need me,” he returned, 
“T never asked Mr. Broderick 
I’m a hard 

Not that 


as you say. 


smiling. 
why he should pick me out. 
most people think. 


customer, 
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they know anything against me! Un- 
derstand that? Just talk. But then— 
I’m ready for risks. I’ve taken ’em 
several times—though never like this. 
But I gather this is in my line—lovely 
heiress, old yacht, island deep south— 
pearls, eh? Treasure?” 

“If there is, I know nothing about 
it,” she said. “All I know is that I 
am Alexander Napier’s heir. And I 
believe I'll visit my mother’s old home 
and find out how things stand.” 

“Huh!” he ejaculated without any in- 
civility. “I can tell you one thing about 
Napier’s trading post and his trade. So 
far as that goes, I reckon you're heir 
to nothing at all.” He gazed at her 
meditatively. “Unless you think you 
can take it. So far as I know, there’s 
no law against your dropping in and 
telling him that you’ve got back and 
will he please move? Queen’s Necklace 
Island isn’t exactly flagged and posted 
I guess old Napier merely walked 
A bigger man might 
I dunno. 


yet. 
in and squatted. 


come along and fire him off. 
Try it, if you like.” 

“You mean you will accompany me 
to that island and help me make good 


39? 


my claim to it?” she demanded quietly. 

His bright eyes steadied on her face. 

“A hard question to answer offhand,” 
he said thoughtfully. “You see, you’re 
only a nice, pretty, handsome girl. 
You’re probably used to asking for your 
rights. No good down there. I’d sim- 
ply get my neck wrung for nothing. 
You’d wiggle out and leave me to stand 
the squalls. But if you had it in mind 
to drop down and say, ‘Well, well, 
here’s where I think I’ll stop,’ and tell 
Napier that right or wrong didn’t mat- 
ter to you—hadn’t occurred to your 
mind, in fact—why, I’d just as lief 
drop in with you. What I mean to 
say,” he went on firmly, “is that if you 
intend to go down and take that island, 
I’m as good a cotaker as you'll find. 
If you want to go down and palaver, 
get a better speaker than I am.” 


“T presume my grandfather would 
make trouble,” she suggested, still puz- 
zlingly calm. 

“Make trouble?” he repeated. “Who 
ever told you anybody ever had to make 
trouble? There’s plenty already any- 
where at any time without making any 
fresh. If you go down there as I say, 
you'll be hunting for trouble that’s al- 
ready there. See? That is, if Alexan- 
der Napier is worth anything. People 
don’t go to much pains to acquire and 
keep worthless islands. Too many of 
‘em in the South Pacific. Huh!” 

She parried this with an odd query: 

“Did my father strike you as a very 
—an extremely knowing man?” 

Muldoon stared, smiled. 

“What a question! All I know is he 
seemed to have something in mind for 
me to do. Was he knowing? Tell 
me!” 

“Well,” she continued, again ~look- 
ing at her companion with appraising 
eyes, “do you think I’m fairly know- 
ing ?” 

“Ah, my job depends on the answer, 
doesn’t it?” he answered good-humor- 
edly. “Well, I can’t change the wind. 
I’m a poor hand when it comes to 
judging the points of young ladies. 
Consider me dumb. I pass. I might 
remark, however, that if you keep me 
as your skipper, you won’t need to be 
too dreadfully knowing. I can do a 
little myself in the knowing business 
—plenty to keep other folks from cheat- 
ing you or not letting you have what 
you want. Not boasting, you under- 
stand—merely kind of backing up your 
father’s judgment.” 

“You see I have had no experience 
with men of your class,” she said, as 
if in distaste of the whole affair. “I 
presume I should ask advice.” 

Captain Muldoon flushed in spite of 
himself. 

“If you asked mine, I’d tell you not 
to waste more time over either me or 
the yacht,” he growled. 
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“Now, why,” she said with an air 
of imposing patience on herself, “do 
you so resent my referring to the fact 
that men of your class are out of my 
experience ?” 

“T resent being classified within fi 
teen minutes after meeting a young 
woman who never saw me before,” he 
returned. u talk about going 
south, hint at looting a trading station, 
and generally ask me to confess myself 
a pirate, and then sweep me into Class 
B., Section 3, Subclass X. It’s not po- 
lite. Pretty soon you'll be telling me 
that there are an even thousand men of 
my kind. Most impolite!” 

“You'll have to endure a good deal 
of my 
lifting her head. 
mind. When can we sail?” 

Muldoon swept a big chair up tor 
her to sit in, dropped into another, and 


£ 
i 


“Here ye 


impoliteness,” she responded, 


“I’ve made up my 


spoke crisply for five minutes. 
“See that it is all done, captain,” 
money. L'il 


: he 


“Here is the 
six o’clock in the eve- 
bin for me?” 

a maid along,” 


answered. 
be on board at 
You'll fix my ca 


“You ought to take 


ning. 
> 


he objected. 

Jacqueline shook 

“T can’t afford one, and would 
be a bother. Nobody but sailors on 
board the Lucky Boy, captain.” 
in hand, and looked 


nodded. 


He stopped, nat 
at her inquiringly. She 
“I was | - 


The yacht Lucky Boy had slipped 
southward day by day, leaving behind 
her the clear, cold winds of the north, 
opening up slowly the warm reaches 
of the tropic seas, raising new stars, 
gradually losing the stormy impulse of 
the Trades. Captain Muldoon was sat- 
His little vessel had swung at 
last on her direct course for the Ro- 
manzofs. A few more days of the 
steady breeze that was blowing out of 


isfied. 


the south and the voyage would be 
ended. He walked the poop and stared 
at the sky and the blossomy clouds rid- 
ing zenithward. His active mind was 
busy over the future. 

What would happen when the Lucky 
Boy once more dropped anchor off the 
Necklace and A\l- 


heiress went ashore? 


station on 
exander Napier’s 
The answer to that question fascinated 
him. In a life filled with adventure 
and risk, with hope and fulfillment, with 
fear and disappointment, it struck him 
that he was now on the eve of experi- 
encing a new, bizarre event. However 
the affair turned out, his own part in 
the future was assured. It was settled 
in his own thoughts that, whatever for- 
tune befell Jacqueline Broderick, he, 
William Muldoon, would be with her. 
In the weeks that had elapsed since 
the yacht had quit the Golden Gate and 
headed south, nothing had happened— 
and everything had happened. Out- 
wardly, the serene, beautiful owner of 
the Lucky Boy had not altered at all 
her manner toward the commander of 
She had neither offered 
him her confidence nor withheld her 
society. She had talked pleasantly and 
well of matters that had nothing to do 
with the yacht and its errand. She had 
listened quietly to Muldoon’s gravely 
made her 
decisions, and apparently forgotten the 
immediately. Yet—Muldoon 

-d his eyes—she kn 

Jacqueline know that 


le situation, 


her vessel. 


given advice in small affairs, 


ed the who doubt 


would question of him. 

Why, he told himself, there was the 
simple fact, so plain that it was incredi- 
ble she had not acknowledged it. It 
was really the one true thing, the single 
reality that could not be overlooked or 


forgotten by either of them. He tried 
to put it into words and was balked. 
It was insufficient to say that he loved 
her; too little to assert that he had no 
thought for any one but her; too much 
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to cry that he could not live without 
her. The fact was both simpler than 
any possible statement and more com- 
plex. He put it to himself: “I must 
have her.” This was his only manner 
of expressing himself. He meant noth- 
ing that did not include worship of the 
girl who went her separate way, and 
his soul was almost abject in its humil- 
ity before her. Yet when he tried to 
tell himself the truth, he was forced 
to that blunt phrase: “I must have 
her.” 

While he thought of this, treading the 
deck of the little schooner, he kept an- 
other question before him. He felt 
that the answer to this last might well 
include his own destiny. He hoped that 
when he came at the end to the response 
to the query why Jacqueline had come 
on this mad adventure, he would get 
a clear, definite response. A hundred 
vague reasons could be alleged—the de- 
sire to assert her claim to an estate, 
the fulfillment of her father’s wish, 
knowledge of treasure waiting her—any 
one of the reasons that might sufficiently 
urge a willful, fickle, or ignorant girl. 
It did not fall in with his knowledge 
of Jacqueline’s character that she should 
quit society, comfort, and an easy and 
luxurious life merely to satisfy a whim. 
She acted like a woman with a clear, 
She seemed unassailed 


firm purpose. 
She knew her own 


by doubts or fears. 
mind. 

Then what was it she was aiming at? 

At the last, William Muldoon put 
it to Jacqueline herself, bluntly and 
briefly. 

“What are you going to do when we 
drop our hook off the old Napier sta- 
tion?” he said. 

Jacqueline was seated on the wheel 
box, throat open to the evening breeze, 
silent as ever, apparently unconscious 
of the routine about her. She glanced 
up at Muldoon’s strong, easily balanced 
figure and frowned. She gave the im- 
pression of having been recalled from 


thoughts’ she preferred to answering 
that insistent question. He saw that 
she was coming to a decision in which 
he was concerned. 

“My mother used to tell me about 
our home,” she said. “I tried for years 
to make myself believe that home was 
in the States. It isn’t. I should die 
back there.” Her dark eyes shone mys- 
teriously. “They don’t understand. I 
don’t mean to be offensive, captain. But 
when I thought seriously about the peo- 
ple—like you, and the judge who was 
my father’s lawyer, and the young men 
I knew—I could see they weren’t my 
equals. After all, I am, the daughter 
of a princess. And my mother was 
a king’s daughter. Why should I— 


why must I go and live with those peo- 
ple back there—and do as they think 
and believe as they say? 
my inferiors.” 
Muldoon’s face was absolutely ex- 
pressionless as he said in his usual slow, 


They are 


distinct way: 

“Then you’re going to the Romanzofs 
to be a queen?” 

“Hardly that,” she 
not so foolish. But I—I’m going to 
a place where there shall be nobody 
Then nobody will ever 
do—or ask why 


answered. “I’m 


greater than I. 
dare tell me what to 
I do things.” 

“T’ve felt that way myself,” Muldoon 
“No royal blood in 
Yet I’ve yet to see 


responded gravely. 
my veins, I reckon. 
the—— But why boast? I’m a 
sailorman, frisking about the deck of 
a little yacht at the call of a young 
woman who despises me. I| wish you 
were a man! I’d just teach you not to 
be too sure of getting old Napier’s 
island away from me. When I look 
at it right, there’s no reason now why 
I shouldn’t put you ashore at some 
place and beat up for 


poor 


missionary 
Queen’s Necklace alone.” 

He shook himself gloomily and took 
up again his steady tramp back and 
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forth. Presently he stopped beside her 
again. 

“T could maroon you, you know,” he 
muttered. 

She slipped off the wheel box to her 
feet and peered into his lowering eyes. 

“You think so?” she whispered. 

“You know I could,” he ‘returned 
doggedly, “and you know why I don't, 
too.” 

“T know nothing except what I wish 
to know,” she answered composedly. 

“Hah!” Muldoon grunted, clenching 
his hands. “You like to play with me. 
I believe you’ve been having sport with 
me all along. First off, you want to 
know if I’m game to go the limit for 
you. Then you take a lot of pleasure 
out of thinking you’re my master. You 
say to yourself, ‘He'll kill, if I com- 
him. He daren’t even look at 
me.’ That’s the way you think of me. 
Fine sport, isn’t it?’ He considered 
her sulkily. “And when you know why 
I hunt and harry at your word, you 
try to make out you don’t know, and 
that I’m only a poor, weak fool. I 
would be if I didn’t——” 

“Tf you didn’t what?” 
coldly. 

His rude thought burst into speech. 

“If it weren’t that I must have you,” 
he said. 

“You forget yourself!’ she retorted 
swiftly. “You brute!” 

He shook his head. 
“Brute, eh? No. 
per, running your 
stretched out his arms toward the eve- 
ning sky. “And I could have you com- 
ing when I called!” He stared at the 
first stars blazing out of the blowing 
veil that covered the firmament. “And 
[ do nothing of the kind—I keep my 
place. But you’re unfair. You refuse 
to say you know why.” He dropped 
his eyes to hers. “A smaller man than 

I am would use his power.” 
She smiled, a little tremulously. 
“I refuse to believe that you are a 


mand 


she inquired 


I’m still your skip- 
schooner.” He 


scoundrel,” she told him. “And I’m 
not afraid of you.” 

“That just caps the climax,” he said, 
in an aggrieved voice. “You say you 
don’t know why I’m so decent.. You 
don’t confess that I love you, and yet 
you say you aren’t afraid of me. You 
treat me as if I were a boy.” 

She dismissed him with a gesture and 
left the deck. 

Muldoon found no occasion for an- 
other conversation with his employer 
till the Lucky Boy cast anchor at sun- 
set in the bay of Queen’s Necklace. 

“It looks as if old Napier weren't 
at home,” Muldoon said, pointing to a 
large white house that stood by itself 
on a little eminence back of the beach. 

Jacqueline shaded her eyes and gazed 
at the place her mother had called home. 
The rays of the declining sun were re 
flected in dazzling crashes of fire from 
the windowpanes. Nothing stirred. 

“T reckon you'll be wishing to go 
ashore and see your grandfather, if so 
be it he’s at home,” Muldoon remarked 
presently. 

She shook her head. 

“T think it would be better to let him 
come off and see me,” she answered. 
“After all, he may not know I exist.” 
She brushed her hair back from her 
smooth forehead with a fine gesture. 
“So much depends on the way he looks 
at things.” 

“Tt does,” Muldoon assented gravely. 
“You slip through the 
strait, and drop the hook. ‘I’m the 
missing heir,’ says you, ‘come down to 
claim my mother’s property, with Bill 
Muldoon standing by.’ That’s what 
you say. Now what will Alexander 
say to that?” 

“We'll soon know,” she returned, 
using the pronoun “we” for the firsé 
time, as if in concession to the crisis. 
“Some one is coming.” 

A man clad in thin black garments 
which hung limply about his long limbs 
had emerged from the white house and 


come dow n, 





10 
was walking briskly down to a landing, 
where a couple of dinghies tumbled in 
the easy swell. 

“Alexander himself,’’ Muldoon said. 

Jacqueline nodded curtly. 

“T shan’t need your help, captain,” 

he snapped. 

The captain smiled lazily and an- 
swered, “All right!” He walked for- 
ward and leaned over the low rail amid- 
ships, whence he watched the oncoming 
boat and its single passenger with an 
indifferent expression.’ Presently he 
lifted his voice and called for a sailor 
and a lantern. The sun had vanished 
and the darkness flowed over the bay 
like a tide, licking up the landmarks, 
extinguishing the blaze on the water, 
erasing the white line of the beach, put- 
ting out the red fire in the windows of 
the big house. The lantern glowed out 
briskly. Muldoon called into the dusk: 

“Ladder here, sir!” ° 

There was a dull thump as the small 
boat met the schooner’s side, a sailor 
peered over the rail, Muldoon thrust 
one arm out, and an elderly man came 
into view, hanging on to the captain’s 
hand. 

“Mr. Napier, I fancy,” Muldoon re- 
narked civilly. 

“Who are you?” demanded the vis- 
itor in a dry voice. 

"Sel Lucky Boy; 


hooner 
tain returned 


Brode rick, 
the cat 


1 


tened himself up on 


led at M 


jer straic 
k and 


head trembling, oscillating slightly 


Idoon, his 


Convo 


on a crag? 1 


“Heh?” he 


cackled. 
Muldoon swept his arm toward the 
poop in a gesture polite and solicitous. 
“Miss Broderick is aft, Mr. Napier. 
Mind the steps!” 


Mr. Napier turned quickly and 
stepped in the indicated direction. A 
hand ran ahead of him and set a huge 
lantern on the wheel box. Jacqueline 
rose and waited. 

The gleam of the lantern fell directly 


Ainslee’s 


on the countenance of the old man 
whom she knew to be her mother’s 
father. She gazed at it fascinated, so 
commonplace and dull this man ap- 
peared. He was dressed carelessly in 
a fashion that told of uncouth years. 
A black string tie dangled under his 
peaked chin. His mouth was almost 
lipless, a mere dark slit under his 
curved beak. Ie had a worried air, 
the sedulous and timid expression of 
a small shopkeeper verging on insolv- 
ency. And this was the man who had 
shadowed the life of her parents, who 
had dominated a whole archipelago, 
who . had princess for a bride, 
and whom Muldoon respected! 

“T am Jacqueline Broderick,” she 
said, as he mounted the three steps to 


won a 


the poop. 

“Heh?” Napier returned in’a thin 
voice, a voice that sounded peevish and 
senile. “I'll deal with your father.” 

“He is dead,” she told him. 

Napier seemed put out. He scratched 
his lean cheek with yellow fingers, star- 
her out of his round eyes. 

So!” he remarked. “Dead, 


Well, what do you want?” 


ing at 
. is he? 
Jacqueline caught sight of Captain 
Muldoon’s like a _bodiless 
visage in the darkness. He was listen- 
ing. her as unfair that she 
should have no time to her 
houghts and to get 
man who 


face, set 


It struck 
arrange 
her bearings. Here 
swore he love 

statement of 1¢ 


} 


for her her 
and here was her grand- 


heart’s desire, 
father rising, so to speak, out of the 
sea, with the same question on his lips. 
And she must reply. And her answer 
to the question must be satisfactory. 
It must explain her coming a thousand 
leagues on a small schooner to visit 
And, most 


Muldoon 


an obscure trading station. 
of all, it must put William 
back in his place, out of any part in her 
future, 

“Home,” she said quietly. 
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Alexander’s lower jaw dropped. His 
eyes protruded from his head. 

“Here?” he gasped presently. 

“Mother called it home,” she an- 
swered. 

Napier’s eyes flickered with an ugly 
light. 

“Heh?” he said nasally. “Your 
mother? She left here with that man 
Broderick. She never came back. And 
you call here and ask to be taken back? 
Heh? Think I’m running an asylum 
for Broderick’s heirs?” 

Jacqueline drew back. 

“Not money,” she said. 

Napier seated himself on the rail, 
his long legs angularly spread to balance 
him to the slow roll of the schooner 
in the tideway. 

“You have a claim,” he said in an 
altered voice. “I am a just man. But 
—on terms, eh? Heh?” 

Jacqueline lowered her eyes. 

“I—I need a protector,” she said in 
a low tone. 

Napier threw his head back and 
gaped at the stars above tie schooner’s 
mastheads. He laughed. 

“So you came to your grandfather! 
Well, well! The first time in my 
career! For forty years, young ladies 
asked for protection against Alexander 
Napier. And here’s a girl comes and 
asks him for protection!” The un- 
speakable old man_ straightened up 
creakingly and turned his misty eyes 
“That’s a joke, girl.” 
He licked his thin lips. “But I ac- 
knowledge a claim. On terms. I have 
a little property—eh? You have a lit- 
tle—eh? We put the two together, 
grandfather and granddaughter, and | 
protect you.” He fixed his suddenly 
fiery and murderous eyes on hers. 
“Who’s the man?” 

The words rang along the shadowy 
deck like the sustained note of a harsh 
and discordant gong. To Jacqueline 
Broderick, it was exactly as if she had 
evoked a devil out of the withered fig- 


n Jacqueline. 


ure of the old man. In that instant, 
she realized what she had done. Al- 
exander Napier had been a malignant 
and powerful person in his world. She 
had vaguely thought of him in the terms 
of relationship and staked her all on 
his responding to the call of blood and 
family. What a terrible mistake! The 
simple tone of that beastlike voice told 
her that Napier was still the man who 
had driven her mother abroad, cursed 
her father, put the spell of his incredi- 
ble malignity on all who had loved or 
been loved. 

With the unerring instinct of her 
womanhood, she read the man’s secret. 
He was sane, commonplace, even hu 
mane, on all subjects but one. She had 
unwittingly touched the spring of his 
basest nature. She had said the word 
that opened the gate to his abysmal and 
terrible virulence. She stared fearfully 
at the man whose cold, tortured face 
told her that the single emotion his 
blasted heart refused to recognize was 
love. It was plain in his eyes, seared 
records of a baneful life: Alexander 
Napier had sated every passion and 
gorged every appetite; he had suffered 
every pang but that of love and enjoyed 
every gratification except the content- 
ment of pure affection; he had been 
moved by agonies of desire and refused 
the assuagement of clean possession; 
he had denied the god that makes man 
human; and now, shaken with ill-spent 
years, doddering on the edge of the 
grave, he still roused to the call of bas: 
passions only. Impotent to love and 
be loved, he raged at the very thought 
of youth calling to youth, or heart to 
heart. Murder rang in his voice when 
he contemplated for an instant any man 
attempting to win what he, with all 
his power, had never been able to seize. 

In her swift despair she turned, as 
her mother had done, to a man who 
still had a soul. She did not realize 
the consequence of her cry nor even 
understand that when she spoke, it was 
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as if in answer to the question a devil 
incarnate had asked. 

“Captain Muldoon!” she whispered. 

The instant the words passed her 
lips, she knew that she was doubly mis- 
understood. Muldoon’s face suddenly 
assumed an aloof and thoughtful ex- 
pression, as if he had been seized by a 
feeling of regret. Alexander Napier 
eackled dryly, mumbling his wicked 
lips. 

“Muldoon!” he remarked. 
Captain of the Lucky Boy, heh? 
my dear, we’ll fix Muldoon.” 

It suddenly occurred to her that the 
old man was, after all, helpless. Devil 
that he was, he was his prime. 
Muldoon cculd dispose of him easily. 

Q} 


“Heh? 


Vell, 


past 


The whole affair was nauseous. i 


drew back coldly, recovering ker s 
possession. 
“We will talk it over to-morrow,” 
she said. 
“To-night,” 
harshly. He set a whistle 
and blew a shrill blast. 


ERT 


INOW 


Napier cori her 


4 


you've settled my hash,’ 
tain Muldoon said gravely fr 
place beyond the circle of lantern 
“T didn’t think it of you.” 
Jacqueline met his eyes. 
formed a question. 
With a careless gesture, the captain 


1: 
i 


ig 


indicated the old man at the rail, then 


pointed ashore. Lanterns glimmered 
here and there. The sound of men’ 
] ars \ ice drift d 


night. There came the thud 


il it LTiit ul 


dropping between thole pins. 

Jacqueline spun on her heel and con- 
fronted her grandfather. 

“What do you mean?” she stam- 
mered. 

Napier lifted his shifting eyes. 


“To-night,” he whispered. “I have 
a place—for' our Muldoons.” He 
thrust out his skinny arm and pointed 
south, to a bare shadow 
“There,” he said, show- 
jaws in a grin. “They 


into the deep 
on the horizon. 
ing his empty 


know Napier, those chaps over there.’ 
He rubbed his bony hands up and down 
his shins with a movement of physical 
delight. 

Her involuntary and horror-stricken 
cry was hushed by the voice of Mul- 
She turned and saw him on th 
aded, bare-armed, re- 


doon. 
main deck, bareh« 
volver in fist. 

“You'll be sorry for this night’s 
work,” he called to her in a tone of 
profound melancholy. “Stand back!” 

Before she could comprehend in the 
slightest the meaning of the muffled or- 
der, she felt fingers of steel bite into 
her shoulder, the hot breath si he 
grandfather burn her cheek. A 1 
volver thrust past her, twice. 
Muldoon sank to the deck, iis us 
weapon rattling to the pianks. 
stood betwee: ic and him,” 
d ‘ im.” He 


parked 


less 


“You 
he said dully, “o 
closed his eyes. 

“Well, cander, step- 

ing carefully forward and crooking 
the darl: forms swarming 
1e schooner’s rai!, “Captain Mul- 

place prepared for him. 


i 


i | Be a 
weil, Saic Ale 
5 


fingers at 
vill have a 


With an impulsive and foriorn move- 
ment, Jacqueline started toward the 
fallen Too late she understood 
who was her only But the 
grandfather clutched her 
shore 


man. 
protector. 
fingers of her 
again. She saw the men from 
captain, con- 
mand 
itly fet their burden over 
e and so away. The gently heaving 
surface of the sea sparkled under the 
stars as the boat was rowed off and out 
i the little bay. 
“Now, my dear,” said Alexander, 
“we'll go ashore and draw up a busi- 
nesslike arrangement. You have a just 
laim. I'll see that you don’t want for 
anything. You have done right to come 
heh ?” 
Muldoon—my captain!” 
“You've killed him!” 


home, 
“But she 


sol bed, 
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Jacqueline stared into the dark south, 
regardless of the dry, malignant voice. 


“Tut!” he responded, moving his 
jaws comfortably. “He’s not dead— 
yet. He'll be better off—over there. 
You shall go and see him—some day.” 

She looked about the deck of her own 
vessel. She saw the mute and dejected 
natives of her crew standing around 
like lost children. Now and again one 
rolled his dark eyes toward the dry old 
man beside her, and she read in that 
dumb glance that there was no help 
among these. They were dominated 
completely, afraid of their lives, deso- 
late and without initiative. She fell 
back on herself, fought fiercely for the 
words that would break the horrible 
spell. 

“T will go with Captain Muldoon,” 
she muttered. 

Napier cocked a sardonic eye at her. 

“Heh?” he said, imperturbable and 
satiate. “Girl, you women belong to 
the man who’s strongest. Like pearls, 
heh? Muldoon is no match for me. 
Forget him. Some day I'll pick you 
out a proper husband. A man who 
won’t ask for too much of my little 
property and who will respect me. I 
always demand respect.” 

“Respect!” she repeated. “Ah! 
How you must have hated my father!” 

Alexander’s livid face twisted in pain. 

“The man died,” he rasped. “I’m 
alive!” 

She lost control of herself, to her 
own amazement. Something in her pro- 
founder seemed to say, 
“It is your mother’s blood that talks.” 
She threw caution to the winds. 

“Captain Muldoon despises you,” she 
said in a still, clear voice. 

“Heh? Muldoon!” the old man re- 
turned scornfully. “He could have 
shot me like a bird on a nest, and he 
was afraid of hitting a woman! The 
fool! What does he amount to? Mul- 
doon? Heh? He could ha’ killed me 
and he didn’t shoot! A _ weakling! 
Afraid of hitting you! And the world 
is fullof women! The fool!” 


consciousness 


IV. 


If Jacqueline had thought, in the first 
agonies of understanding all that she 
had done, that everything was finished 
for her, she soon realized that even 
with Muldoon wounded and marooned 
on a distant island, events were to move 
with incredible swiftness.’ Her grand- 
father had taken her from the schooner 
and installed her in the big, bare house. 
He had given her native women for 
servants and made sure that her every 
wish was gratified. 

“You'll find one thing after you’ve 
been Alexander Napier’s granddaughter 
for a while,” he had told her simply. 
“Nobody -will refuse to jump to do you 
pleasure.” 

It was true. The old man was a 
despot, obeyed swiftly and silently. His 
lightest word made stalwart natives 
cringe, and her own women moved as 
if stung with thorns whenever ~ she 
spoke. There was power in the very 
air she breathed, unwholesome though 
it was. Now and again she saw a cer- 
tain magnificence in the way matters 
were arranged for her bodily comfort. 
Had she known nothing of that first 
evening in the presence of Alexander, 
she might have set him down as a dot- 
ing old man, lavish with his means, 
awkwardly generous, prone to sudden 
outbursts of childish expenditure. But 
the memory of what had happened kept 
her mind cold in the presence of all at- 
tempts to make her feel that she was 
a personage high in her grandfather’s 
heart. She knew better. And it seemed 
as if he were bound that she should 
not forget for a day his true character. 

The second day after her arrival, the 
old man put her into his big whaleboat 
and took her down the bay and to sea, 
a dozen natives pulling at the oars. 
Clear to the islet on the southern rim 
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of the big shallow around which the 
Romanzofs lie he took her, till she 
stared at a little beach, at a solitary 
tree leaning against the breeze, and 
caught sight of Muldoon squatting in its 
shade. 
“You see, the old man 
not dead. 
Stand 


my dear,” 
cackled in her ear, “he is 
Wounded a little. Well, well! 
up and wave to him.” 

“We're going ashore after him?” she 
cried, balancing herself on a thwart and 
waving her hand to the dull figure 
crouched in the slender shade of the 
tree. 

“Ah,” 


Fine! 


“he. sees 
return 


said her grandfather, 
you! Now we shall 
home.” 

In spite of all her protestations, the 
men bent to the oars and the boat swept 
away. 

“But why ?” 

“Ah,” said Alexander, “‘I wanted him 
to know what he had missed. You, 
my girl. It will give him something to 
think about.” 

The cruelty of this appal illed her. . She 
knew profoundly and miserably that the 
whole affair would appear to the man 
who had really cared for her as a 
gratuitous and insolent taunt. He 
would hate her. Presently she looked 
at the man beside her. Her lips curled. 

“Some day I think I shall kili you,” 
she said. 
thigh in 
outburst 
atisfac- 


\lexander slapped his lean 
delight. The h 
1 


umor of her 
seemed to him food for 
tion for hours. Now and then he ejac- 
ulated, in a tone of high pleasantry: 

“Heh! Wauat spirit!” 

And then came the third day, when 
Alexander led her down through a 
grove back of an inlet from the bay 
and pointed out to her a native labor- 
ing with saw and adz over a riven tree 
trunk. 

“He is 
Decency! | 
decently.” He 


give 


making a coffin, my dear. 
always bury my patients 


laughed. “Shall I send 


it over, when finished, with your com- 
pliments? Heh? I can see Muldoon’s 
face!” 

When she recovered from her faint, 
Jacqueline found her grandfather solici- 
tously bending over her. The native 
carpenter was still at work; indifferent 


-and melancholy. 


“You are tender,” said Alexander. 
“The sun is too hot. Heh? Well, 
well!’ He knelt and considered her 
thoughtfully. “You are a handsome 
girl. But too sensitive. Vapors, my 
dear! You must get over them.” 

The next day and the next, Napier 
said nothing of Muldoon, but at great 
pains went over a heap of accounts, 
telling item by item the amount of his 
wealth. He informed her of his secret 
business, read her letters from his 
agents in great cities, and went to ex- 
traordinary lengths to make her com- 
prehend the broad foundation on which 
the Napier fortune rested. 

“And fellows come down here and 
think they can walk off with Napier’s 
treasure,” he told her. ‘“Can’t be done. 
You can see that. I’m an institution. 

bankrupted your father. And you're 
my grandchild. You have a just claim. 
On terms. You shall marry the man 
[ pick out for you.” 

Venturing on his having an hour of 
pleaded in 
-ople who fall in 
scoffed at her. He 
dryl fiction 
He horribly illustrated it out of hi 
extensive experience. 

“And some time you'll understand 
that a woman belongs to the strongest,” 
he concluded. “That’s nature. Love? 
Pooh!” 

Later he grew more bitter. Out of 
his baleful eyes glittered the burning 
soul of a man whom no one had ever 
loved, who had followed passion and 
been tortured, who had seen other men 
joyously meeting and gaining love and 
who himself had never known what it 


sanity, Jacqueline gener 
hrases the 


; A1 
ve. ie 


cause of p 
xander 
d that love was 
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was to have anything but suppressed 
hatred as his reward. 

“The man is a terrible cinder,” she 
thought, trembling. 

As if he read her thought, Alexander 
tapped his breast. 

‘What you call love is merely a blis- 
tering of the heart,” he said harshly. 

The next afternoon Napier told her 
to be ready for another trip to Mul- 
doon’s islet. 

“The moon will be up till nigh morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘“We’ll deliver the coffin. 
A moonlight sail will do us good.” 

“Is he dead?” she whispered. 

Napier bored into her eyes with his 
own, smiled, and nodded. , 

Precisely at midnight, Napier stopped 
the oarsmen with an uplifted hand and 
croaked : 

“My dear, the moon is splendid. You 
had better look for Captain Muldoon. 
Take the binoculars.” 

Dazed and sorrowful, she lifted the 
heavy glasses to her eyes. The islet 
leaped toward her, shimmering under 
the great splendor of the moon. She 
saw the lacy gleam of the surf on the 
windward coast, the spreading blot of 
the tide filling a pool in the coral; but 
no human figure. 

“He is not there,” she sobbed. 

“Ah!” remarked Napier thoughtfully. 
“Well, we'll just put the coffin over- 
side.” 

He directed this operation carefully. 
The grotesque and sinister box floated 
off slowly, bobbing up and down, sidling 
among the low swells. 

“The tide will take it ashore, and our 
friend will find it,” he told her. 

‘But he’s dead!” she cried. 

Napier pointed a lean finger to a 
small eminence rising from the coral. 
She saw a bent figure slowly raising 
itself up. It was Muldoon. She saw 
him straighten himself painfully and 
then bend his gaze on the boat. He 
saw her, she felt. But between them 
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the coftin bobbed and sidled, ominous 
and expressive. 

“There are eleven graves on that lit- 
tle bit of coral,’ Napier said confiden- 
tially. “Gentlemen who, like our friend, 
could not understand. Well, well!” 

He raised his imperious: hand and 
the boat swept off toward Queen’s 
Necklace. Jacqueline crouched with 
her face hidden in her burning palms. 


38 

Now that she was certain that her 
grandfather was insane, dangerously so, 
she felt more heipless than ever. He 
had lost none of his shsewdness, noth- 
ing of his tremendous will power. She 
saw on every hand evidence that he 
dominated his slaves completely. She 
foresaw that even when his trading 
steamer arrived—a matter of a month 
yet—there would be little to hope for 
from men of her grandfather’s choos 
humanity had been burned 
away. But—she sat in her great room 
and considered how to free herself. 
She resolved to bribe some of the serv- 
ants immediately. about her and escape 
to the Lucky Boy. Then she would 
pick up Muldoon and sail for the open 
sea. No matter if the man were dying, 
his gallant and indomitable spirit would 
see her to safety. 

“Tt won’t work,” Alexander told her 
three days 


ing. His 


when she had brooded 
“Muldoon is dead 
Must | give you a touch of my power?” 

“You are a fiend!” she cried. 

“Heh?” he croaked. “Your mother 
used to call me that. It did her no 
good.” 

A native, with eyes starting out of 
his head, darted into the room and 
shouted wildly. The old man swung 
about as if shot, cast a single blasting 
look at the man, and rapped out a ques- 
tion. The native cowered down,_ 
cringed, was speechless. Very deliber- 


and in his coffin. 
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ately Alexander drew a small revolver 
from his pocket and aimed it at the man. 

“You must learn,” he said dryly. 

But before his finger could crook 
about the trigger, a loud hum rose from 
without. There was the sound of feet 
stumbling backward, of bodies jostling 
together in terror. 

“Now what the deuce?” cried Napier, 
whipping another weapon from his 
pocket and facing the open door. 

A second native entered swiftly, his 
face ashen, his eyes rolling. He gab- 
bled a word several times. His master 
made a large gesture of contempt and 
pocketed his revolvers. 

“Come and see the ghost,” he said 
dryly to Jacqueline. 

As they passed out of the big house 
into the evening sunshine, Napier 
chuckled maliciously. 

“Superstitious, these people,” he said. 
“T find it pays to encourage ’em. / 
never discourage a belief in ghosts.” 

Jacqueline saw that a small group 
was gathered near the little landing 
stage, a huddle of shrinking men and 
women. They were gazing out over 
the bay, which sparkled and heaved and 
rolled its smooth waves to the beach. 
In the great shimmer she saw nothing. 

“What is it?” demanded. 

Napier waved his hand carelessly. 

“Oh, we shan’t ” he said 
amusedly. “I never 
yet. They ee it, they 

Presently he 


were 


2)? 


1 
chne 
he) | 


see it, 
have ‘na ghost 
think.” 

touched her on the arm, 


° ‘ , ror ; 
riis eyes suddenly solicitous. 


“T forget sometimes that you have 
native blood in your body,” he muttered. 
“You see something! What do you 
seer” 

Jacqueline maintained her steadfast 
and melancholy gaze over the bay. Her 
lips moved slowly. 

“Tt is Captain Muldoon,” she said 
simply. 

The old man snarled, 
her arm. 

“He is dead!” 


He pinched 


“Yes,” she whispered. “He is dead.” 

The hum rose again from the crowd, 
a hum melodious and significant, like 
an incantation. The bay still flashed 
and heaved, smoothly running shore- 
ward, reflecting the low rays of the 
sun. Napier rubbed his eyes, peered 
out into the splendor, choked with 
senseless rage. 

“Fools!” he cried. 
of wood!” 

But the eyes of the crowd never 
swerved from the dark, oblong object 
that rose and fell, always advancing 
with the tide, nearing the shore. Now 
and then its wet sides flashed. It 
dipped and sidled, tossed and toppled. 
As it drew into the shallows and the 
glistening waves rose higher, its move- 
ments became more abrupt. It heaved 
up on end, balanced on a shining crest, 
slipped swiftly down into the trough. 

“Tt’s his coffin,” Jacqueline whispered. 

“A log!” shouted Napier, distraught 
with wrath. 

“And he is in it,” she murmured. 

The coffin was lifted on a wave that 
rose almost to breaking. The hollow 

f n instant was open to their 
eyes. Out of it looked a face, calm, 
imperturbable, staring upward. 

Quick as winking, Napier whipped 
out a revolver and fired thrice. The 
bullets flipped each a fan of spray 

f smooth wave. The coffin 
down, turned slowly, and floated 

With a hoarseyell, Napier, we 


1 


water, kKrit 


“Tt is only a log 


~ 


box for a 


1 
of the 


shed into the 


ind, di 
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deep, waist-deep, till the « 


reared its crest even with his gray head. 
He aimed his revolver steadily into the 
lucid green of it and discharged it. The 
wave with a roar. The coffin 
dancing on its crest tumbled down. 

William Muldoon stumbled out of 
the edge of the surf with halting steps. 
His drenched garments clung to his 
great grotesque folds. He 
waved one hand. 

“Jacqueline!” he called. 


broke 


limbs in 
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Alone of all the crowd she stood her 
ground, her eyes big with terror. 

“Jacqueline!” he repeated huskily. “T 
managed it!” 

But she only turned her agonized, 
passionate eyes to his. He caught her 
in his arms, wincing as his strength al- 
most failed under an access of pain. 

“T come-near not making it,” he went 
on, patting her awkwardly on the shoul- 
der. “Think I was ghost? That coffin 
served me for a canoe. Mighty cranky 
craft, though. I was glad when I got 
into the tide running into the bay here. 
I just settled down in the bottom and 
took it easy. Thought I’d drift ashore 
somewhere after dark and see what I 
could do with Alexander.” 

“You aren’t dead?” she whispered. 

“Me? No. Your granddad shot me 
in the muscles of my side, so I couldn’t 
swim. That coffin was just the ticket. 
‘The old gentleman is thoughtful,’ says 
I, when I found it on the beach. ‘The 
funeral will be to-morrow.’ So in I 
crawled. Had to paddle all night. 
Nearly drowned a dozen times. Then, 
just as I’m getting ashore, old Alex- 
ander has to pot at me with his gun.” 


She shuddered. Muldoon clasped his 
arms more strongly about her. 

“Where is he?” she whispered. “He 
will kill you! He will kill us both!” 

“My dear,” said Captain Muldoon, 
“he didn’t come out of that wave. My 
coffin hit him on the head. You're 
safe.” 

Later they sat on the deserted beach 
and pondered their destiny. 

“What luck that I met Broderick that 
night in the restaurant!’ Muldoon 
mused. “It gave you to me. I can’t 
understand it.” 

He turned his awe-struck eyes to the 
starry sky. 

She pointed timidly to the schooner 
lying silently at its anchorage. 

“The Lucky Boy! Oh, my dear!” 

Muldoon sat up straight and bellowed 
across the expanse. A thin voice an- 
swered out of the shadow that hung 
over the yacht. 

“Be ready to sail to-morrow morn- 
ing!’ Muldoon thundered. 

“Where to?” demanded Jacqueline, 
leaning toward him. 

“Home!” he told her. 
ter where?” 


“Does it maé- 


SNES 


A LOVE DAY 
yY' JU are the blushing, roseate dawn; 


You are the dew upon the lawn; 


You 
You 


are the golden, rising sun; 
are the flowers, every one; 


You are the laughing summer seas; 
You are the budding almond trees; 
You are the perfume of the flower; 
You are the evening’s twilight hour; 
You are the wind from out the west; 


You are the 
You are the 
You 


bird upon her nest; 
silence of the night; 
are the moon’s enchanting light; 


You are the jeweled sky above— 
But, more than all, you are my love! 


Mrs. Davin BIsPHAM. 





STHER had sat down at her 
E drawing table, but she was not 
drawing. 

She was reviewing the situation, 
which now seemed fairly acute. She 
had fifty cents in all the world, she 
owed Mrs, Doler seven dollars and a 
half for arrears of rent, and Mrs. Doler 
had asked for it this morning in no 
mistakable terms. 

She could see the landlady even now, 
as she had stood indomitable in the hall, 
towels tucked under one arm and under 
the other a large bottle containing a 
fluid supposed to be fatal to a certain 
species of insect. The bottle had a red 
skull and crossbones on it, and these 
still haunted the girl sinisterly, as if 
they were here in the room now, keep- 
ing an eye on her in Mrs. Doler’s be- 
half. 

“T can’t borrow,” mused Esther. “I 
already owe money to every one I know 
that well. It looks like Waterloo. But 
it’s not Waterloo!” she flashed at once. 
“T won't go to the scrap heap for seven 
dollars and fifty cents! I’m Esther 
Hyde, mural painter in the making, who 
is to stand some day on high scaffold- 
ings and swab pigment on city-hall ceil- 
ings and library stairways and terminal 
rotundas! I refuse to let some mys- 
terious power come along and wipe me 
off the cosmic slate, just because of 
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seven dollars and a half and Mrs. 
Doler !” 

And at that she resolutely set up the 
poster she had been making yesterday 
and got to work by the window. 

The weather had come on warmish, 
and presently Esther put the window 
open. For the first time since taking 


the room, she had a clear view from 
it. It gave on a deep, dingy court. Op- 


posite, rose an ugly wall perforated by 
double windows flanked by iron shut- 
ters, which were thrown clankingly 
open very early in the morning. These 
apertures disclosed murky interiors 
where vague forms moved and inter- 
moved, bringing into the stygian com- 
position formless lighter splotches that 
were shirt The scheme was 
darkly decorative. 

Just across from her, and a story 
above, was a window evidently belong- 
ing to an office, which had lighter spaces 
behind. This window, also, was thrown 
wide to the spring day. As the girl 
gazed upward, her eyes rested on that 
opening.. The very recession of it gave 
her a sense of depth and distance, so 
that her mind slipped by a hole through 
the brick barrier and there stretched 
its arms and turned around luxuriously 
before coming back to the drawing 
table. 

She had indulged in this optical or 


sleeves. 





This Way Out 


mental stroll several times, and was on 
the point of another repetition, when 
she discovered the opening to be partly 
filled by the lounging figure of a shirt- 
sleeved young man, who was looking 
grectingly up at the sky. Still loung- 
ing, he then balanced himself outward 
over the sill and transferred his exami- 
nation downward. All at once he 
looked over at Esther. 

He immediately adapted his features 
to a smile. 

It was such a spontaneous smile that 
she responded. A moment later, she 
again looked.up. The young man was 
still there, and he was scratching his 
head in just that tentative, hopeful way 
in which a pup, whom you have ad- 
dressed by name and then forgotten all 
about, wags his tail while waiting for 
you to remember him. This time she 
somewhat briskly resumed her drawing, 
and it was quite five minutes before she 
looked again. He was gone. 

Yet not entirely vanished. Like the 
monster of old who walked the prehis- 
toric sands and left his footprints in 
them, so had the young man left his 
own message. Upon the stone ledge 
of the window, in large letters in white 
chalk, was the bold inscription: 


JAMES LOTUS & SONS, 
Novelties. 


Inspection Invited. 


“Novelties!” cried Esther. “I guess 


' 
) 


In her surprise, she was still gazing 
when the author of the legend abruptly 
reappeared, thus catching her in the ap- 
parent act of accepting his audacious 
invitation. 

She drew again assiduously, but not 
before she had seen the young man 
pull to one of the iron shutters. This 
he presently threw back with a little 
clank by way of a hint. She stole a 
look, and saw these cryptic words: 
Little cheap chalk makee 
You no talkee? 


Chalk cheap. 
heap talk. No cheeky. 


She laughed outright, but she moved 
the drawing table away from the win- 
dow somewhat. Soon three very plain- 
tive little clanks enticed her, and on 
pretext of leaning back to pick some- 
thing from the floor, she saw this sen- 
tence: 


Lotus & Sons solicit your patronage. 


And within the embrasure, that par- 
ticular son of Lotus peered down so- 
licitously, hopefully. 

All at once she thought of a rejoinder 
too neat to resist. She caught up a 
slab of Bristol board and wrote rapidly 
in broad black crayon. The young man 
waited with some eagerness. Then she 
hoisted the slab at him. 


ESTHER HYDE, 
Mural Painter. 


Also Portraits, Place Cards & Posters, 
Circumspectness Required. 


Withdrawing the board, she saw him 
laughing and very violently scratching 
his head. Then she pulled the table 
quite beyond reach of him. After that 
she heard no more clankings. 

When she had finished her poster, 
she set out with it to Foley & Mange, 
makers of Wood-glow Floor Wax. 
They had bought posters from her now 
and then, and it was a wild hope of 
hers that they might buy the present 
work of art cash down if she only made 
it cheap enough. 
inasmuch as 


hope was wild 
I 


& Mange were gentlemen with 


The 
Foley 
notions of their own as to what a poster 
should be, and heretofore they had 
never allowed themselves to be suited 
until she had made at least a dozen 
alterations, so that in the end it was 
something entirely different from what 
it had started out to be, and quite dif- 
ferent indeed from anything she could 
ever have imagined she ever would 
make, under pressure of any circum- 
stances whatever. For, like the rest 
of them, Esther had started-out with 
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the high resolution never to prostitute 
her art. And yet, Esther, I should like 
to have the statistics of those geniuses 
who have never taken their turn at 
white-slaving and sent their muse out 
on the streets to pick up her living as 
no lady ever ought. 

Foley & Mange to-day remained true 
to their principles and did not buy the 
poster. The fact was they simply could 
not conceive of buying a drawing on 
the hoof, so to say, and the cut price 
did not lure them. She traveled about 
with the thing to two or three other 
firms, but without any success. And 
the skull and crossbones seemed to go 
with her in the most aggravating way. 

“There must be some way out! There 
must!” she cried within herself, in 
bristling determinedness. “I won’t be 
put down, or out! I won’t have a bar- 
gain-counter Waterloo! Ihave talent, 
and therefore I’m a social and economic 
asset, and a society that scraps its young 
talent is a stupid, silly society. I know 
what I'll do. I’ll go home and get that 
bathing-girl poster and take it to Kirsch 
& Krinkelbaum, the Plyplex Hosiery 
people!” 

And having two miles to walk, she 
set out at a better pace, and with re- 
newed hopefulness. 

If, in this interim while she was 
hawking her wares, her crayon and 
3ristol board could have collaborated to 
make a portrait on their own hook, it 
is rather possible that they might have 
chosen as subject a form that appeared 
at a window across Esther’s court, just 
as the noon whistles blew. 

The window was on a line with those 
of Lotus & Sons, and neighbored them. 
The form was that of a boy, or lad; a 
lad stunted and yet overgrown, a 
swarthy, clumsy youth whose appear- 
ance up there was not unlike that of a 
young wild animal, not very popular, 
coming to gaze about him from a rocky 
height at a time when there were no 
foes about. He seemed almost to sniff 


the air, looking around with an un- 
analytic intentness, a concentration of 
the senses rather than of the mind. 
Presently he produced a_half-sized 
lunch, which he began to devour with 
the haste of his own hunger and the 
time pressure of a half-hour noon. 

At first, some of his coworkers, all 
older than he, joined him; then, tempted 
by the day, they evidently descended 
to the pavement. For a time, the boy 
remained on the ledge. Then he came 
out on the rusty fire escape and 
crouched there. 

And, crouching and looking, he 
seemed more and more like an animal 
relaxed from the need of self-defense. 
He had a heavy thatch of dirtyish hair ; 
his face was pastily dusky and smudged 
over with a premature beard, especially 
on the upper lip. He looked mangy and 
underfed and overworked. 

The half hour ended. His fellows 
returned and cluttered the space be- 
hind him noisily. He went in and 
pulled the window down again. 

The place was one of those where 
questionable animal hides are converted 
into the sort of boas and muffs that look 
like the diseases from which their orig- 
inal wearers have died. 

It was mid-afternoon when Esther 
reached home and exhumed the bath- 
ing-girl poster that was to be the key 
for the opening of the hearts of Kirsch 
& Krinkelbaum, Plyplex Hosiery. This 
firm, happily, lay close -by, but even 
at that she felt the need of some rest 
and refreshment; so she sat on the 
trunk and consumed two counter-worn 
bananas and some ancient crackers that 
had a mummylike tendency to fall into 
dust at the touch. And in the midst 
of this occupation, she heard a knock 
upon her shut door. 

It was a coaxing, friendly knock. It 
almost smiled, yet deprecatingly, and 
at the same time it had a certain firm- 
ness about it. She said: 

“Come in.” 
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It was the atrocious young man of 
the firm of Lotus & Sons, Novelties, 
across the court. 

He sprawled vinelike against the door- 
frame and rubbed one foot against the 
other leg diffidently. Then he came 
inside and closed the door. 

“Tt is circumspect, isn’t it?” he asked 
anxiously, “I inquired of the landlady 
herself, and was careful to say I was 
on a matter of urgent business, because 
Lotus & Co.—oh, yes, I gave us some 
free advertising—needs a good poster 
in a hurry 

“A poster?” she gasped. 

“Yes, and having heard you so very 
highly spoken of ¥ 

“But you haven't!” 

“Four stories high, anyhow,” he cor- 
rected her, indicating the Bristol board 
on which she had scrawled her name 
and pursuit. 

She stared at him. 

“But did you come on business?” 

“Why, Miss Hyde! Aren’t there a 
lot of compliments rather pointedly left 
out in that observation?” 

He was still by the door. Suddenly, 
at sound of a clicking noise outside 
it, as of a broom handle, Esther took 
him firmly by the arm and led him to 
the window. 

“Tandlady—listens,” she whispered. 

“Oh! She carries a bottle with a 
red skull on it,” he said. 

“Yes. It’s symbolic. 


, 


, 


When roomers 


don’t pay, she drops a few distilled 


words on them, and they——” Sh 
ended with a pictorial gesture. Lotus 
Son laughed softly. “But, really, do 
you want a poster? It’s very nice of 
you. I’ve got some stuff here I’d not 
sell to a nice person, but I’ve some 
things that are very good, too. I’ve 
got talent, you know.” 

“Tt’s just the way with us over there,” 
he cried. “We have some of the dead- 
est old junk, and then again we have 
some lines of the snappiest novelties in 
the city.” 


“Well, what sort of a poster did you 
want ?” 

“What have you got all made up?” 

It seemed vague, but she produced 
her collection. Prominent were ~-the 
posters for the floor wax and the 
hosiery people. Lotus seemed decidedly 
struck by the bathing girl. 

“Bully breakers out there, and a 
pretty girl, what? Such ripping 
He was going to say “legs,” but changed 
it to “action.” “Wonderful action! 
Just on the dive!” 

“T thought it up for Kirsch & Krin- 
kelbaum, Plyplex. But if you like it 
—if you could use it é 

“Well, Miss Hyde, we’re getting out 
a regular wiz of a water wing for 
people learning to swim. If you could 
put that in somewhere sy 

Her face fell. It was too like Foley 
& Mange, making her change every- 
thing. 

“You see, Mr. Lotus, one has to know 
what’s to be in the picture before one 
starts. Of course, if it were to add 
some small thing, like a dog i 

“Oh, is that so? Well, we’re getting 
out a new dog muzzle, and why couldn’t 
the girl be playing with a dog that had 
our muzzle on?” 

But Esther was so honest that she 
had to tell him the poster wouldn’t do 
for an ad for the dog muzzle. And 
it was rather ghastly to think of losing 
All at once Lotus, who 
head, burst 


a cash sale. 
had 
forth with triumph. 

here, Miss Hyde, there’s no 
two ways about it—I’m bats on this 
bathing girl! Suppose you dope out 
a poster frem the ground up for the 
firm, and sell this one—I mean—yes, 
sell it—see—to me, me personally? It’d 
be great for my den at home, and a 
nallion per cent better than any other 
hand-painted picture I’ve got. If it’s 
very expensive, maybe I could pay in 
two installments. But I want it, I just 
want it, that’s the truth, Miss Hyde.” 


been scratching his 


“eee 
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Esther would have liked to put a 
flatiron on her heart to stop its thump- 
ing. 

“Oh, it’s not so expensive,” she said 
quickly. “And, anyhow, you’ve been 
so nice coming to me, I'll let you have 
it for ten dollars. It’s pretty, but it 
hasn’t got anything like as much work 
on it as some of them.” (‘And if he 
knows boo about art, that'll kill me for 
him,” she thought. “But I don’t think 
he does.”) “Ten cash—would that be 
all right with you?” 

“Right you are!” And he dove into 
his pockets. The girl saw him separate 
two five-dollar bills from a roll of ones. 
“And you're the real artist, all right! 
And think what this’ll be worth when 
you’re sure-enough famous! Maybe a 
thousand dollars, what?” 

She did not say that it was what 
every one said who became more or 
less gratuitously possessed of her work. 
She helped him wrap his purchase, and 
they talked over the poster she was to 
make. He did not overstay. They 
parted as friends. 

In a week, they were very old friends. 
In three or four weeks, they had known 
each other always. 


Fortune had faced about for Esther. 
Not only did the senior Lotus consent 
to his son’s plan for a series of poster 
ads, but one day Gorlick & Wabst, the 
Wheat Whisks people, informed her of 
her winning the second prize in their 
poster contest, and soon thereafter sent 
her an unbelievable check for thirty- 
five dollars. 

Leonard Merrick speaks somewhere 
of the sense of security that a bit of 
money brings to artists and actors and 
suchlike folk who live from hand to 
mouth. It was like that with Esther 
now; she could scarcely reconstruct the 
feeling she used to have—a month ago 
—when she had been poor. These folk 
are really children. When things go 
wrong, they rebel; they stamp their 


feet ; they say, as Esther had said, “We 
won't be wiped off the slate! There 
must be some way out!” They turn 
guttersnipes, and see the cosmic life 
force as a sort of sublimated cop, to 
be derided and, above all, fought. Then, 
when things come right, they simply 
forget the feud. Then the cosmos is not 
a cop, but a pal. 

But Esther was not so entirely ado- 
lescent. From these sharp experiences, 
she kept over, not the pain, but rather 
a sort of gratitude for her escape ; only, 
she did not know where to bestow this 
gratitude. Not on Providence, for she 
was pagan. In this last instance, too, 
there was the concrete object of Jim 
Lotus. Moreover, he quite resented the 
idea that a cosmic Something had had 
anything to do with his seeking Esther. 
He had come voluntarily. They were 
both at an age to pore over metaphysi- 
cal jigsaws by the hour. 

“You think,” he said, “there’s a 
Something that helps the sincere and 
industrious. But how about the sin- 
cere and industrious whom it never 
does help?” 

“T know, | know!” she said anxiously. 
“But, just the same, whenever I’ve had 
a crisis, there’s always a big reaction, 
when I want to do bigger and better 
work because it’s a sort of debt I owe, 
you see. Maybe it’s superstition—be- 
cause, after all, there are the thousands, 
as you say, who try so hard and mean 
who never do pass their crisis, 

down under—and yet they’re 


sO big, 
who go 
just as worthy——’”’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, “it’s like the man 
in the railway wreck who thanks God 
for saving him, when, after all, why 
should God save him more thar any 
other fellow? It’s a considerable lot of 
conceit, I’d say.” 

Jim Lotus was not a young man who 
kept his nose to the grindstone, as the 
chalk-talk incident might indicate. 
Often, from her window, Esther could 
see the elder Lotus remonstrating with 
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him as he loungéd about. He took 
these lectures in good part, but it was 
plain that the real work of the Nov- 
elties fell upon his father and his 
younger brother, the latter a swiftly 
moving, concentrated personage who 
seldom appeared in the window embra- 
sure and then only to hasten away. 

Jim at last confided to Esther that 
he did not care for novelties. At the 
same time, he believed himself to be 
rather a novelty—especially in the way 
of his faults. He had a lot of faults, 
and he was inclined to air them. He 
was very honestly bothered about them, 
however, and it was this sincere desire 
to correct them that appealed to Esther, 
who had blind struggles with faults of 
her own. 

“I’m not lazy,” he maintained, “but 
I never settle to anything. Now, you, 
Esther, you know just what you want 
to be, and you’re heading there on a 
single track. You'll even starve to get 
there. But me, I meet up with some 
one who’s doing this or that, and I cool 


off on whatever I’m doing and want to 
go in for what the other fellow’s do- 


ing. You’d never guess how many 
things I’ve taken a whirl at, and then 
quit cold. I suppose you’re right, re- 
fusing to give me drawing lessons. I’d 
stick at it a while, and then something 
else would come along. If I could find 
one thing I’d stay with, as you stay 
with your art! For.I’m not lazy, you 
know—am [| ?” 

“Well,” she 
idle.” 

“Tdle? Lazy and idle—is there a dif- 
ference?” 

“Yes, Jim, I think there is. I tell 
you, I used to stay where there were 
two women—two women who used to 
be always going to things and doing 
things. They made the rest of us look 
narrow and selfish, they were so busy 
and versatile. Art exhibits, domestic 
science, charities, lectures, prison re- 
form—you’d have thought they were 


pondered, “you’re not 


the prop of prison reform until you 
found out they never really did any- 
thing with it—organ recitals, and 
shut-in societies, and hospitals, and suf- 
frage But they never did anything. 
They were lazy. Yes, Jim, plain lazy. 
When a thing got to the point where it 
needed concentration, real brain work, 
they quit.” 

“But, Esther, if a fellow gets tired 
of a thing 2: 

“No, tired means having worked. 
They didn’t work; they fussed. They 
were fussers. But they looked so 
darned busy! That was how they 
fooled us—and themselves. That was 
the pity—they fooled themselves.” 

“But, Esther, I can’t find what I'd 
stick to! Each time I think it’s my 
real love at last, I brace up and believe 
in myself—and then Oh, if I could 
find out!” 

“T know, Jim.” She studied it over. 
“Jim, has it ever struck you—I mean, 
have you ever wondered if you had 
any motive? I don’t mean enthusiasm 
—you have almost too much of that— 
I mean motive. Have you ever cared 
enough for a thing to feel that it must 
be made a bigger and better thing, some- 
thing the world has got to have bigger 
and better?” 

“Motive?” he puzzled. 
Always I think that E 

“But, you see, do you really know 
life? You’ve always been looked out 
for. When you from college, 
there was your dad’s office ready for 
you-—— And yet you’re so generous; 
that’s the pity. You are generous. 
Now, you say I’d starve for my art, 
but it’s because I believe the world 
actually needs good art. It means hap- 
pier people, people inspired. That 
sounds goody-goody and no end con- 
ceited, but it’s how I feel. And you’d 
starve for something if you just had 
the feeling about it that the world must 
have it.” 


“But yes. 


came 
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“But I do think that, of everything 
I go in for.” 

He gloomed over his terrible inade- 
quacy. Esther tried to find some way 
of encouraging him. The poor chap 
was so sincere under all his helplessness. 
And he was, as she had said, so gen- 
erous. 

They often went to lunch together, 
but often, too, Esther was in a creative 
heat just at noon, or perhaps finishing 
something. At those times, she would 
look out upon the court, and as the 
weather warmed, she could see the vari- 
ous workers in the lofts over there come 
to their windows and eat lunch, or 
merely sit in the open space. In time 
she began to have a half-conscious im- 
pression of one worker, at the window 
of the fur place—a boy who sat on the 
ledge alone. Then one day she became 
entirely conscious of him, and she dis- 
covered how drawable he was. She 
drew him. 

Presently he came out on the fire 


escape and crouched there, and at once 


his drawableness was heightened. She 
sketched him again, more boldly. She 
saw his analogy to an animal, ungre- 
garious and unfed. 

“Poor boy! I wish I could blow you 
to a square meal. You’d gnaw a bone 
and growl over it, but I’d not mind.” 

Now, Esther was at once the most 
conscientious and the most haphazard 
of people. The haphazardness 
called absent-mindedness. She 
about forgetting and losing, and addling 
addresses and phone numbers, riding 
past streets and stations, leaving her 
belongings and taking other folks’. And 
she was especially careless with her 
money. 

But for her real capital she had de- 
vised a hiding place that she thought 
extremely ingenious. It was the paper 
cylinder that had once inclosed a gas 
mantle. She kept it in the top tray 
of her trunk.. Just now, there were 
some twenty-odd dollars thus banked 


was 
went 


away, and after she had finished the 
second sketch of the boy on the fire 
escape, she discovered that she must 
go into the cylinder to extract a dollar 
bill, as she was going to travel out to 
Van Cortland Park to make a portrait 
of Miss Spring, a model then sitting 
to many artists. 

She was locking the trunk again 
when she looked up and saw the boy 
still crouching on the fire escape. It 
came to her that he might have seen 
her operations with her bank, but the 
idea did not_trouble her. She hurried 
away with her load of contraptions. 
It did not occur to her that, while she 
had locked the trunk, she had left the 
key in the lock. 

She spent the afternoon in the park 
and-came back to town in time to meet 
Jim at a restaurant. After a rather 
late dinner, he walked home with her 
and came upstairs, as he often did. 
They had gathered up a bag of ice 
cream and some éclairs on the way, 
as a sort of celebration of the first 
really warm evening. It was about 
eight o’clock. 

Esther lit the gas. Jim pounced upon 
the big, bold picture of the boy on the 
fire escape. 

“Say, that is a rip! I know that’s a 
good drawing, Esther—even I know 
that.” 

“Yes,” said Esther. “Jim, do you no- 
tice anything smelling queer? Any- 
thing musty? Don’t you? I’m sure I 
do. I’m very susceptible to smells.” 
She wrinkled her nose as a collie would. 
“Oh, that picture? Yes, poor chap!” 

And she explained how she had come 
to draw it. 

“T don’t recollect ever seeing him over 
in the building,” pondered Jim. 

She laughed. 

“Of course not! He’s picking net- 
tles out of dead fur while you're still 
scooping up your orange juice with the 
silver spoon you had in your mouth 
when you were born. They begin at 
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dawn, I think, and work till all hours. 
You should see the boy. He’s like a 
sort of animal they might skin and make 
up into muffs when they’ve used up his 
strength. Poor whelp!” She had set 
out the ice cream and éclairs. 

“You’re a wonder, Esther—so sym- 
pathetic. Now, me, I’d never have seen 
all that.” 

“You'd see if you looked analyti- 
cally. That boy, Jim, is starving. Not 
only physically, but mentally, spiritu- 
ally. Can’t you see it?’ The picture 
was propped before them against the 
wall. “Oh, I wish I could help you, 
whelp! I wish I could stuff your mouth 
full of these’—she was biting into an 
éclair—‘‘and of red roast beef and po- 
tatoes and turnips and bread!” This 
was a review of the supper she and 
Jim had had. “Goodness, don’t I know 
the difference food makes! That day 
when you came up here 

“Yes, I can see that red skull and 
crossbones, right now.” 

“But they don’t bother me now. Alas, 
poor Yorick—I knew him once. Jim, 
that boy’s getting on my nerves. 1 wish 
I'd not drawn him. That boy needs 
help.” 

“Maybe he can come and pose for 
you?” 

“Likely! I tell you, he works from 
dawn till dark. I wonder what wages 
- Jim, that boy has something in 
him that ought to be brought out. He 
ought to be helped.” 

Jim waved a spoonful of ice cream. 

“There you are, you see! I mean, 
with your idea that there’s a Power 
that helps the honest and industrious 
folks. But it’s too partial in its choice. 
This boy’s industrious, you say—though 
as to honesty, of course you don’t know 
—— Why, what’s the matter?” 

Esther had risen and 
fixedly at her trunk, the lid of which 

She went to it 
With a little cry, 


was gazing 


was not quite closed. 
and threw it open. 


she snatched up an object and then 
turned slowly, palely, around on Jim. 

“Good Lord! It’s gone—gone!” 

“Gone? What’s gone? Just Heav- 
ens, you don’t mean x 

“Yes. My money! My twenty-three 
dollars!” And she held out to him the 
empty gas-mantle cylinder. 

“For the Lord’s sake! Robbed! 
Why, Esther Oh, say, that’s dam- 
nable! You poor kid!” 

“But not the check!” she cried 
quickly. “Your father’s check—that’s 
safe, see?” With quick optimism, she 
rejoiced over that salvage. “But 
twenty-three dollars Oh, Jim, isn't 
that rotten?” 

“Rotten, yes! Who in thunder do 
you suppose “4 

“T don’t know. Some one must have 
come up the fire escape to Miss Tite’s 
room, and 2 

She broke off and stared at Jim. His 
gaze was fixed on the sketch of the 
whelp. 

“No, Jim—no! 


” 


It wasn’t 
He must 


“But how do you know? 
have seen you drawing, and you 


seen you go into the 
trunk for your money?” She nodded. 
Jim nodded, too. “There! You know 
how forgetful you are. See, you didn’t 
even lock the trunk.” 

“You, fai.” 

“Well, here’s the key in it. You 
see! Esther, did you see any one else 


Could he have 


looking down at you?” 

“No. But there might have been. 
Still, I remember he was sort of watch- 
ing. I suppose maybe he did But, 
Jim, we don’t know!” 

“It’s an easy guess.” 

“Well, if he did, I hope he got food! 
I suppose my work looked easy to him. 
I suppose I looked like the idle rich, 
sitting making pictures. Lots of ap- 
parently educated people think that, 
you know.” 

“But crime is crime, Esther. It’s all 
very well to pity him, but this is mere 
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sentimental bosh. We'll have to have 
him watched. If he doesn’t come to 
work to-morrow, we'll have a pretty 
good idea, and even if he does come, 
we can trace him up and see what he’s 
been doing. We can run this thing 
down ee 

“Oh, Jim, I hate that, honestly! To 
shadow a mere boy And if they 
catch him, it’s a reformatory or some- 
thing! But I suppose you’re right— 
crime is crime.” 

“It is. And I'll get right out and 
start things. I'll find out who owns 
that fur place, and I'll get the boy’s 
address. Twenty dollars is twenty dol- 
lars to you just now.” 

“And I thought I smelled something 
musty! But, Jim, it might have been 
some other worker from the fur place, 
don’t you see? But if it is the whelp, 
he needs help more than ever. Jim, I 
won't have him arrested! I said I 
wished I could help him, and it’s not 
sentimental bosh—not for a minute! 
Last winter I heard lectures about 
juvenile crime, and for a boy to be ar- 
rested No, I just won’t have it! 
You wouldn’t have it, either, on sec- 
ond thoughts. I know you wouldn’t.” 

Jim was not so sure on the point, or 
he pretended not to be. And he got his 
hat and took a hasty leave of her, to 
start out on his newest role as a de- 
tective. Esther followed him halfway 
down the stairs, admonishing. 

She returned ruefully to her room. 

“Twenty-three—— Phew, it - is 
musty!” She sniffed, and made her 
nose a collie’s nose again. “Just like 
dead furs!” 

She did not notice that the door of 
her little closet now stood open. She 
did not know that, while she had been 
following Jim on the stairs, the burglar 
had made his escape from the closet 
and through Miss Tite’s room to the 
fire escape, down which he scrambled 
to safety. 

From his hiding place, he must have 


listened to Esther. Whoever he was, 
what did her charitableness mean to 
him? Did it mean anything? Was he 
anybody who could understand? 

As for Esther, it is rather plain that 
she was never cut out for a detective. 

The whelp was at his window next 
morning. Esther saw him when she 
came to work. He was visible thus 
early because the weather was so warm 
that many of the windows on the court 
were open. 

At noon, he ate his lunch on the ledge 
as usual. She saw that it was the cus- 
tomary half-sized lunch that fitted his 
half-hour noon. His mere greed about 
it proclaimed his innocence of acquaint- 
ance with any other food. 

“Tt wasn’t he!” she gloated. “It was 
some sneak thief, maybe from his place, 
but it wasn’t he!” 

And while she was triumphing, Jim 
arrived from his plain-clothes adven- 
tures. He, too, had failed to establish 
the guilt of the whelp. 

“But I found where he lives. 
God, Esther !” 

“You seem excited about it, 
served. 

“Well, I am. You know, it’s true 
that we hear about ‘conditions’ and all 
that sort of thing, and we read up on 
it, and listen to lecturers with lantern 
slides, but I tell you, you’ve got to see 
if you’re going to really know. Hovels 
No, you can’t know till 


Good 


” 


she ob- 


and dens _ 


you see with your eyes!” His own eyes 


missed the smile on her lowered face. 
“Esther, I saw 
Animals, Esther, just animals, 
vicious, you know, but just 
Lord! Near to nature, call it. 
a fellow a jolt 

“But, Jim, the boy? And you didn’t 
let them know he was suspected?” 

“Oh, no. He’d been home as usual. 
Anyhow, they didn’t half know what I 
was driving at. They couldn’t under- 
stand English well enough—only a 
twelve-year-old girl, and she was half 


where this boy lives. 
Not 
Oh, 
It gives 
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sick with grippe. A beautiful child, 
too. No, I guess it wasn’t your whelp. 
Oh, is he up there?” 

She had pulled back her curtain. Jim 
looked. The boy saw them, and 
crouched lower on the fire escape. He 
had never seemed so like a suspicious 
animal. Esther smiled up at him. The 
smile brought no abatement of his sus- 
picion. 

“Yes!” said Jim impulsively. “You're 
right—they need help! I was in that 
fur joint first thing this morning 
Say, why are factory inspectors? The 
windows are up now, but this morn- 
ing—— Say, if I ran this town, there’d 
be a law for fattory people to keep 
their windows washed. The mere men- 
tal effect of that dirty half light those 
people work in is horrible, not to men- 
tion the optical evils. I noticed it all 
along as I was hunting up that boy’s 
home—factory after factory, looking as 
if they were closed and had the blinds 
down—drab, opaque blinds—till you see 
it’s the windows that aren’t washed. 
Besides, the work it would mean to a 
whole army of men! 

“Esther, see here—do you know what 
I was thinking as I came back? “That 
my father’s a pretty decent man, to 
have built up a._clean, wholesome place 
for his men to work in. It doesn’t look 
much from here, but you know it is 
clean and light and aired, and the hours 
are good, and the wages are a living 
ge. Well, Esther, it came to me that 


’s a darned good thing to have a busi- 


a 


ness that gives men a chance, like dad’s 
over there, and—well, when I was in 
that rotten hole of a fur place, it struck 
me I might better buck up and turn to 
and help dad make his business bigger 
and better still. What would you say 
if I quit this fussing and-pitch in and 
be my dad’s future partner in the big- 
gest, best novelty works on the map?” 

She looked at him silently a moment. 
Then her eyes glistened. 

“Oh, Jim!” she said softly. 


At that he looked pleased enough. 
Indeed, all at once he came close to 
her, with something more than pleasure 
in his eyes. 

“Esther, youfte on to me—how I feel 
about you. See here, J want a future 
partner, too Ws 

She started away from him, shaking 
her head with a precipitate vigor which 
suggested that she might be, not* so 
much discouraging him, as resisting 
herseif. 

“No! No, Jim! 
Don’t start that!” 
“But, Esther 

“No!” She fended him off, alarmed. 
“T’ve my art. I can’t think of anything 
else. You mustn’t get those ideas. My 
mind’s all made up. I shan’t marry for 
years and years.” 

And while Jim was not, as might 
be surmised, easily swerved from a new 
impulse, Esther maintained her point 
with too much energy for him to make 
headway just now. So, after half an 
hour of argument, he was _ sensible 
enough to leave off. Then they went 
to lunch. 

It was on the way back from lunch, 
and Jim had stopped at the entrance 
to his own building, instead of going 
around with Esther to her place. They 
were still talking there when a hubbub 
set up within, and then suddenly the 
doors burst open and a score or so of 


Oh, dear me, no! 


musty, pasty men trooped out in a great 
commotion of gesture and  %peech— 
speech either in an unknown tongue or 
the most broken of English. And, 
gathering on the sidewalk, they kept 
up the hubbub with increasing vigor. 
There was something still thunderstruck 
about them amidst all their protestings. 

“Tt’s the fur-factory bunch,” said 
Jim, and Esther nodded and pulled his 
sleeve. 

“Find out what’s up.” 

He picked out the most intelligent- 
looking 


man and questioned him. As 
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Esther heard them, her face length- 
ened. 

“Oh, Jim, 
things !” 

“Yes—half time. Ragten!” 
the man, “Just found out, hey? 
the boss let you know?” 

“No!” 

The man spread his hands and swore 
strangely. Some of the other men eyed 
the two young people in a queer half- 
despairing, half-eager way, and then 
turned back to their comrades, reén- 
forcing the protests. % 

All at once Esther jerked Jim’s sleeve 
violently. 

“Look !” 

Within the entrance, alone and doubly 
on the defensive, stood the whelp. Es- 
ther started for him, pulling Jim with 
her. The boy saw them eoming and 
crouched back. 

“Never mind,” said Esther to Jim. 
“I’m going to get him to pose for me.” 

“Hey, youngster!” hailed Jim cheer- 
ily. “So you’re all on half time? Pretty 
bad, what?” 

“Of course it’s pretty bad,” broke 
in Esther, friendly. “How do you do? 
You see, I know you, even if you don’t 
know me. But maybe you’ve seen me 
making pictures, over across the court? 
I made some pictures of you yester- 
day.” 

The boy looked out from under his 
thatch of hair, at bay. Esther was not 
She saw, under the suspi- 


the old story! Poor 
And to 
Didn’t 


deceived. 
ciousness, a vast, mute questioning, a 
sort of ghastly appeal. 

“How would you like a job with 
me? Would you come over to my place 
and let me draw you?” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “This young lady 
was saying just last night she’d like 
to make your picture. And if you’re 
going to be out of work for the rest 
of the week——” 

“It’s not as easy as it looks,” put 
in Esther, “sitting still two or three 
hours, but it'll be seventy-five cents. 


That’s as much as you get here in a 
whole day. Will you come?” 

He looked at Jim with infinite dis- 
trust. He looked all about the entry- 
way and at his fellow workers, ab- 
sorbed in their wrongs, oblivious of his 
younger trouble. Then his gaze lifted 
to Esther. She saw a faith struggle 
there more tragic than his hunger or 
dirt. She conquered a little choke in 
her throat and smiled at him. 

He lowered his mangy head, 
then, staring at the floor, nodded. 
She laughed cheerily. 
“So long, Esther. See 
Oh, no, I don’t 
mean six! The 
stays in the 
See you 


and 


“Good !” 

Jim said: 
you at five-thirty—— 
mean that, do I? I 
future partner of Lotus 
office till six! I forgot that. 
at six!” And he ran down the hall, 
whistling. 

Esther 
model. 

That night she and Jim had a sort 
of race in optimisms. 

“T know I’m right, Esther. I’ve 
found something to stick to. And to 
think it should be the old Novelties, 
after all! It was a great afternoon. 
You should have seen the old man! 
It was pathetic, the way he was pleased 
when I took him aside and owned up 
what a loafer I’d been and bounder. 
I told him about those other places, 
that fur place. Dad never turned men 
onto half time yet, and if he had to, 
he’d pay ’em enough to live over on. 
He’s dad! And how about 
you?” he added, with a true male’s be- 
latedness. 

Esther smiled. 

“Great with me, too.” 

“Ah, yes, your whelp. I suppose 
you found out all sorts of wonderful 
things about him?” 

“Well, I found out he has them in 
him, and that’s pretty good for one 
afternoon.” 

“Did he talk?” 

“No. Never 


started homeward with her 


SOme 


a word. He’s abso- 
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lutely inarticulate. That’s what gets 
me, Jim. There’s so much caged up 
in him, and looking out. There must 
be a way for it to get out!” 

“Ah, Esther, you’re so sympathetic. 
You'll bring him around, just as you 
brought him around to pose for you.” 

“Jim,” said Esther musingly, “do you 
know, I’ve been getting some light on 
what I mean when I say I think there’s 
a Something that helps people? It’s 
there, that Something. It exists, but 
it has to have things to work with. 
Now, the day you came here, the day 
I was going to be turned out for back 
rent ’ 

“T tell you, I came of my own ac- 
cord.” 

“True. Because you're friendly and 
generous, the Something said to itself, 
‘Here’s what I can work with,’ and it 
gave you the chance. Why, that’s how 
I feel when I’ve done good work up 
here myself—I know the Something 
that wants good art has worked 
through me. That’s all I ever do feel 
like—an instrument, like a violin or 
a flute ws 

‘But, Esther 

“It's the way you'll feel yourself, 
Jim, now you’ve found a real convic- 
tion of the need of good factories for 
people to work in. You know it, don’t 
you?” 

“Well % 

He broke off and looked at her. It 
was the look he had had this morning, 
when she had fended him off from his 
proposal. He had been having it be- 
fore this morning, to be quite truthful. 
3ut just now it-was more intense, more 
unmistakable, than ever before. She 
pulled her hand away from the chair 
arm, where his hand was _ hovering. 
Only for a moment was he nonplused. 

“Oh, Esther, see here! I’m clean 
crazy about you—you know I am! 
Why, for weeks I’ve been going to—to 
ask you, only I knew it wouldn’t work, 
But now 


” 


I being so useless and lazy. 


that I’m going to really work, and be 
some one Oh, Esther, I wouldn’t 
interfere with your art!) Why, every 
picture you make, every line you draw, 
is just wonderful to me! Why, I’d be 
so proud, Esther, to give you some 
nice, big room where you could work, 
with no darned landlady bothering you 
with bottles of bedbug poison! And 
you’d be such a help to me! You'd 
keep me bucked up to business sy 

With an odd gesture, she just put 
her hand over his mouth. Then she 
got up and walked about, not looking 
at him. 

“No! Don’t talk about it, Jim. I’ve 
made up my mind. One can’t love two 
things at once Pe 

“Do you love me when you're not 
loving your art?” he interrupted. 

This rather disconcerted her. 
flushed. 

“T like you. 
my mind’s made up. 
Friends for years and years. But 

And he could not make her say any- 
thing else. He tried valiantly enough, 
but her mind was “made up.” At last 
the arguing led to a sort of strain—not 
a quarrel, certainly, but a sufficient lack 
of their usual harmony to leave them 
both a little flushed and excited. On 
Jim’s side, this feeling passed into mere 
dejection, however, and in that state he 
left her, she being scheduled to make 
a call on a sick friend in a hospital. 

It annoyed her that she should feel 
guilty. She did not go to the hospital 
after all. She sat in the dusk of he: 
room, until a slight clanking across the 
court roused her familiarly. 

It was the iron shutter at the nov- 
elty works, and Jim himself had pushed 
it open, but not to summon her. He 
did not know she was there. She saw 
him against the subdued inner light, 
shirt-sleeved and drooping. But pres- 
ently he straightened up purposefully 
and went into the deeper spaces of the 
She could imagine him saying, 


She 


I do like you, Jim. But 
Let’s be friends. 


” 


works. 
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“Dad’s future partner.” She smiled 
tenderly. He was going to work there 
to-night, alone. 

She then went down on the next 
floor to do her laundry work in the 
bathroom while Mrs. Doler was at the 
movies. She was an hour at this task. 
Returning to her room, she went to 
the window and pulled the sash curtain 
open. 

Next moment she had torn the cur- 
tain from its rod. 

“My God, smoke!” she cried. 

On the word, there was a smothered, 
lurid gleam across the court, which 
blurred instantly, like a bad red eye 
that had winked once evilly and then 
shut. 

“Tn the fur place!” 

Out of that momentary relief, a new 
fear was born. She leaned far out of 
her window and called, “Jim! Jim!” 
again and again, but there was no re- 
sponse, not even from her own inhab- 
ited side of the court. On the very 
point of losing her balance, she backed 
into her room and turned and fled pell- 
mell down the stairs. 

But fhe alarm had already been 
given, from the other’street at the front 
of the imperiled buildings. A crowd 
had sprung up as if it had been lying 
in wait for the summons, like a movie 
crowd, and she ran with it, and then 
ahead of it, straight to the building it- 
self. The firemen were just arriving 
in all their picturesque precipitateness, 
and into their very midst hurled Es- 
ther’s small, wild figure, which was 
promptly seized by a department mem- 
ber. 

“Jim!” she screamed at this fireman. 
“Jim’s up there! Jim Lotus—the nov- 
elty works!” 

And she actually got free of her 
captor and darted into the entryway, 
where another fireman intercepted her 
and she was dragged ignominiously 
back. More engines and hose carts 
arrived, and hook ladders by the score. 


With them came the police, bursting 
with all that aggregate authority which 
a fire mob calls into action. It was a 
mob already, waiting hungrily for the 
flames to burst out of the windows and 
light up the night, for a factory fire 
always promises a good blaze. 

But this fire was different; it was 
all smoke, the smoke of dead, mangy 
furs, expiating the sins of their un- 
buried unwholesomeness in slow, con- 
suming fires that the department was 
to struggle against in vain. 

Esther had become a little maniac. 
She did not scream any more, or make 
any noise at all, but it took two big 
officers to hold her, although they were 
saying the most logical things, as: 
“Now, now, miss, if it can be done, 
the firemen’ll do it.” “It’s not a 
spreadin’ fire.” ‘Maybe he’s helpin’ 
’em,” and the like. And the crowds 
thickened and pressed, and the police- 
men “handled” them, and more fire 
engines and hose carts and ladders ar- 
rived, and more firemen ran into. the 
entryway, and more and denser and 
fouler-stenching smoke poured up into 
the sky, till the sky itself was blotted 
out by it. And one of the officers hold- 
ing Esther let out a great oath. She 
had bitten him, 

At this moment there was a stir in 
the choked entryway, and some of the 
department were seen bringing forth 
a human form in a state of collapse. 
But Esther form close 
beside, which was Jim, stumbling, di- 
sheveled, blackened, but unsupported. 
At her shout of joy, the officers let her 
go, and she cast herself at him. At 
the same time, the collapsed form was 
laid on the ground within a cleared 
circle. 

“You’re not hurt!” pzaned Esther 
wildly. 

“No. He saved me. I was leaving 
the office I ran into the smoke 

Those damned corridors l 
got all twisted, and fe ran up against 


saw the’ other 
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me. He’s got an instinct like an ani- 
mal—he put something over my face, 
and He’s a hero, Esther, that boy 
of yours! He’s a hero!” 

“Boy of mine!’ she cried. There 
was the clang of a bustling ambulance, 
and the crowd let it through. 

“Now, miss!” fussed the officer, try- 
ing to urge her from her place on the 
ground, where she had crouched beside 
the boy. She only bent closer over 
him. 

“Oh, whelp!” she said. 

He was not unconscious, or else he 
had regained his senses. He _ had 
opened his eyes and was looking up at 
her. He tried to speak, but he could 
not quite manage it. He raised him- 
self a little and made choking sounds, 
and fumbled with one of his fists to- 
ward his pants pocket. He got some- 
thing, and she understood that he was 
trying to put it into her hands. Then 
she felt something in her palm. 

It was her roll of bills. 

Next moment the hospital people 


were hurrying him away, but they took 


Jim and Esther with them. They had 


to. 


When they came to see him next 
morning, he was much recovered. He 
looked oddly clean in the white ward 
cot. He stared at the flowers Esther 
had put by his head, and turned his 
face away. 

“Now,” said she, immensely cheery, 
“we understand all about it. Don’t we, 
Jim ?” 


“Ye-ah. Except how he came to be 
in the buildin . 
The whelp turned eagerly to Esther. 


~ She bent over him, and he whispered 


loudly. 

“I went to get it. It was hid up there. 
I was going to give it back to you.” 

“But hadn’t the fire started al- 
ready?” asked Jim. 

The whisper rose. 

“Yes. I had to get it then, or——’ 

She pressed his hand. - 

“Yes, yes, we understand. And then 
you saw something in danger, so much 
bigger than any money e 

Was it a grin on the whelp’s face? 
It was. And he half rose on the pil- 
low. And then they heard, for the 
first time, the sound of his actual voice 
—hoarse, but strong. 

“Sure. Your sweetheart.” 

And he sank back, grinning again. 

“It’s fate, Esther,” said Jim. “When 
he said ‘sweetheart,’ it was the Some- 
thing, speaking through him. You 
can’t get around that, can you?” 

Then his arms got around her—and 
an intern passed them in the hospital 
corridor, and looked the other way. 


, 


He was out of hospital in a day or 
so. He came to work in the novelty 
works. The novelty works shortly 
thereafter became much larger, having 
added to itself the loft that used to be 
occupied by the fur factory, now 
defunct as the hides out of which they 
had used to make boas and muffs. 
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LUE of heaven in a flower’s bell; 
In a pool a bright star imaged well; 
Sunlight caught and held within a curl; 
All a rainbow mirrored in a pearl! 
ANTOINETTE DE Coursey PATTERSON. 





The Man Who Broke 


the Rule 


By May Edginton 


Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 


CHAPTER I. 

S Harrison paid his taxicab man 
and stepped from the glare of 
the street into the vestibule of 

his hotel, he felt liké a man come to 
say an infinite good-by. He met the 


manager in the vestibule, and nodded to 
him with a kind of kingly contempt. 
Through the glass doors leading into 
the Palm Court, he saw the head waiter 
moving slowly, a coffee tray in his hand 


and his head, to all appearances, in a 
high cloud, but not so high that he 
failed to observe, and move it obsequi- 
ously to, Harrison. 

As Harrison waited a moment for 
the lift, an attendant passed by, to 
whom he said: 

“Send up some cigars 
my kind.” 

But in his heart he was crying sav- 


you know 


agely: 
“Well, 
Good-by, you damned servants of the 
rich! In half an hour—— 
In half a minute, Harrison was car- 
ried up to his private sitting room. He 
went in and stood looking from the 
window upon the green stretches of a 
park. He saw rich women moving 
there, suavely and leisurely; he loved 
their softness and richness. He saw 
men walking with them, or riding, or 
driving; he envied. A page came with 
the cigars—a box of a hundred for this 


good-by, you courtiers! 


” 


“He That Is Without Sin,” ete. 


apparently so well-favored client—and 
Harrison took and lighted one, accept- 
ing a cutter from the servant, quite 
unhurried. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. 

The page waited more than a mo- 
ment. At last Harrison said: 

“Ask Mr. Bettani to come here for 
a few minutes. I want to speak to 
him.” 

Pending the manager’s appearance, 
Harrison turned back to his window. 
Below, on the hotel terrace, came a 
woman’s figure, in black, white-edged. 
He watched her mechanically, almost 
unconsciously, for she was without in- 
terest to him because she was unbeau- 
tiful. But as she walked out slowly 
into the park, he remembered her quite 
well—a middle-aged widow, a trifle 
overstout, a trifle overflorid, who had 
dined at an adjacent table last night 
and who had looked at him. 

He had registered her in his mind as 
one of those female fools, those tire- 
some, amative anachronisms, who too 
long postpone saying: 

“Now I must grow old. 
time is past.” 

She went on into the park. 

A tap at-the door heralded Bettani. 

The manager came in, alert, smiling, 
deferential, well pleased. He knew 
that there could be nothing of which-to 
complain in so perfect an hotel, and his 


Now my 
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anticipations were smooth. The young 
man turned from the window, hands in 
his trousers pockets, and looked at him. 

Bettani saw a magnificent fellow. 

“You sent for me, sir?” 

For the first time, the astute observer 
noted the face of a rip, the glance of 
an outlaw; and in spite of a bearing in- 
solently royal, of a grooming just good 
enough and not too good, which Bet- 
tani had set down as the right form 
when the hotel had received the strange 
client, his suavity took on a sharpness, 
an edge. 

“You wish to speak to me, sir? 

“Only to tell you that I have not the 
slightest idea of paying the account you 
sent up yesterday.” 

“Oh—sir——” said the 
still smooth, but less smooth. 
ask why not?” 

“You may ask.” 

“You have found an error, sir? 
are not satisfied ?” 

The young man withdrew a hand 
from a pocket. He held a fistful of 
loose change, displayed it, and returned 
it. 

“That is all.” 

“Are you serious, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Harrison. 

The manager laid a hand on the bell. 

“What’s that for?” asked Harrison. 

said Bettani. n- 


ou can give me some satisfactory 


” 


manager, 


“May I 


You 


“The police,” 
less j 
reference or assurance.” 

But 
known that hi 

“Take your hand off that bell 

Bettani took it off with a 
tremor. 

“T owe you about ten pounds,” said 
the young man, “and I'll pay it off. 
That’s a damned rotten dancer you 
have in the Palm Court at tea time. 
Her legs are simply nothing at all 
You ought to be 
yourself—a man in your position shou! 

Get rid of her. And the 


have taste. 
after dinner—he’s fiat. 


for quite two minutes he 
client could not. 


sudden 


aia 
ashamed of 
1 


stick 


i 


tenor 


3 


hurts one’s soul. Pay them both off, 
and I'll fiddle for a guinea a day and 
my keep. So, in ten days & 

“If you think artistes of the café- 
chantant class earn a guinea a day 

” 

“Tt’ll pay you to pay me.” 

“T’d like to know why. Your cheek 

is——” 
“T can draw the women,” said the 
young man, with no trace of modesty. 
“In ten days you'll be crowded at tea. 
I'll walk about among ’em and play. 
I'll play to you now.” 

He reached for a fiddle case in a 
corner, while the manager fumed and 
scolded, and took the instrument into 
his brown hands. 

“You're not the right type,” Bettani 
raged. “You’re not _iily-fingered 
enough.” 

“No,” said Harrison, turning upon 
him. “I’m not lily-fingered. I’ve got 
a punch you wouldn’t enjoy, you over- 
fed, bootlicking stomach crawler !” 

“T will not hear!” Bettani exclaimed, 
lunging for the bell. 

3ut the young man, with his rip’s 
wide grin, stepped between him and 
his desire and began to play. And 
while the stout Bettani endeavored 
over and over to reach the bell push, 
Harrison side-stepped him neatly and 
perpetually until, as he played, he 
laughed right out at the sheer farce 
of the thing. 

But while the 
tani all at once began to listen. 

He was not sure 


fiddler laughe 

He was amazed. 
that the music was made {fastidiously; 
he did not think the technique flawless ; 
but there was a something—— 

“What is it?” said Bettani to him- 
self sourly, for he did not like the situ- 
ation. 

3ut from his 
mind, which was always ready to ac- 
cept a good thing, he watched the 
young man, and he knew. It was 
deviltry that flowed from his finger tips 


cosmopolite’s open 
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to his bow, and breathed into the violin. 
And he was handsome, big, and lusty; 
in his glance was a quality that would 
make women wonder. 

Bettani let him finish his theme, and 
enjoyed it. Then he stopped him from 
further performance with a gesticulat- 
ing hand. 

. “Good,” he said coldly, “very good. 
The dancer has already had notice to 
go, and the tenor can be paid off to- 
night. You can play after dinner in 
the Palm Court.” 

Harrison laid down the fiddle. 

“No more private meals will be 
served to you,” said Bettani, turning 
toward the door. “You will give up 
this sitting room this afternoon—it 
would be absurd to allot a suite to one 
of my artistes—and your things will be 
moved to No. go, three floors higher. 
For the rest, you can have the run of 
the place like any ordinary visitor.” 

“All right,” Harrison replied. 

Bettani added, going out: 

“You will pay for your drinks and 
cigars.” 

The adventurer sat down by his open 
window, looking over the hotel terrace 
and the park. It was the softest of eve- 
nings, and the wind that ruffled his 
hair was warm. It was comfortable; 
he enjoyed it; life felt superlatively 
sleek. He looked down at his hands— 
which had held in check great, kicking 
colts from the prairies, and boxed with 
any comer for a dozens of 
drinking saloons far from big cities; 
which had caressed many a girl, for- 
gotten as soon as the caress was over, 
and fiddled for a drink or a bed or a 
meal in strange corners of the earth— 
and he thought comfortably of the 
sleekness of the moment. And pres- 
ently—for the last time he had lined 
his pockets to come to the city, he had 
not been niggardly over his personal 
adornment—he went into his bedroom 
and changed into a suit of evening 
clothes which the lynx eyes of the 


purse in 


waiters, already serving below, had 
fastened upon at once as the kind to be 
trusted. 

He went down into the great dining 
room, already half. filled, sat at the 
table that he had taken the night be- 
fore, and met the swift, sudden glance 
of the woman who had sat near him 
then. 

Already there was some _ subtle 
change in the manner of the man who 
served him; the head waiter went by 
without looking ; and Betta: i knew him 
not. It came to him that he must drink 
water with his dinner or pay out of 
hand, and he hesitated, but said to 
himself : 

“I’m damned if it’s 
yet!” 

So half a bottle of Burgundy light- 
ened his pocket further, and as he 
drank, he continued to himself: 

“Perhaps it never will come to that, 
for you never know your luck.” 

“Waiter!” cried the woman in black 
sharply, and with an unnecessary rais- 
ing of her voice. 

Harrison turned and looked at her, 
because he knew that she meant him 
to turn and look. Almost he refrained, 
remembering that she was past her 
good looks and her youth, but he was 
bored, all the women already dining 
were plain, and so he looked. 

He met the most languishing of 
glances. 

A young man, as he is strong, as he 
is untroubled, as he is unscarred and 
untouched, is merciless. When he 
sees a woman verging on elderliness 
coquetting, he laughs. When he sees 
her in the river grasping at the last 
straw floating by her, he swims 
strongly with the tide and is merry; he 
says: 

“Old fool, why doesn’t she get out, 
keep dry, and sit upon the bank?” 

There is no sorrow in him. 

The woman in black looked down 
again, and sighed. He saw the heave 


come to that 
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of her copious bosom; he noted the 
slight, nervous movement of her hands; 
and he felt a passing light contempt. 
He turned to drink again, and the 
waiter, who served them both, con- 
cealed his smirking. 

Harrison made, leisurely, an excel- 
lent meal. Now and again he looked 
across at the lady; oftener, he watched 
other women, coming or going with 
their menkind. He was critical about 
the shade of a gown, the build of a 
skirt, the symmetry of ankles. Ten 
days of city life had not staled him for 
the light and charming quest. Yet, 
fresh as he was to the lures of town, 
he remained critical; his roving eyes 
found no woman who made him regret 
the emptiness of his pockets. 

“Not a blamed one,” he ‘mused 
ripely, “whom I’d ask out to dinner.” 

So, through an evening of disap- 
pointing placidity, he arrived at length 
at the stroke of the clock that must see 
him at his duty in the Palm Court, 


whither the lady’in black had already 
trailed her overjetted skirts. 

When the young man came out, fid- 
dle under arm, the great paved court 


was quickly filling. He looked over it 
with a regret that he was no more of 
this choice and lucky throng. He was 
their entertainer, their servant and 
poodle dog, to live or languish by their 
This raised the devil, already 
merry, in He tucked the 
into his neck, drew up the bow sharply, 


praise. 
him. fiddle 
and whipped it across the strings. The 
clear, high, quivering call made people 
pause for a moment in their chatter 
and look up to see what new distrac- 
tion was being provided. A little mur- 
murous sound escaped some of the 
women. 

Then he began to play as he had 
played to Bettani. He walked for- 
ward slowly, threading among the 
tables, with a seeking gaze that at last 
found, and rested on, the overjetted 
widow. 
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As for her, from the moment of his 
entrance, she had sat petrified, flushed 
to carmine and staring. Her eyes 
brimmed full of sentiment, which she 
allowed to become emotion; her lip cor- 
ners dropped. So he stood and played 
to her alone for quite two minutes be- 
fore, with a little secret smile of con- 
spiracy that arose from the mischief in 
him—and that she translated warmly 
—he turned, as if in decorum bound, to 
wander and make melody elsewhere. 

Bettani came into the entrance and 
stood there to observe. He looked out 
over the ranks of his guests, noting the 
stir among the women, the slight dis- 
comfort or frigidity among the 
younger men, the tolerant admiration 
of the elder ones. And the restaura- 
teur, glamour maker by trade, knowing 
that it was the women who mattered, 
went away satisfied. The tenor had 
been a failure altogether, of evenings; 
and in the afternoon, the women 
patrons had been—not jealous, but— 
faintly antipathetic, at least, to the in- 
effective dancer. 

“Tt’s the ladies who matter,” thought 
Bettani, and smiled as he went away. 

Harrison turned at the end of the 
court, to wend slowly back. He 
played a love song now. His eyes 
again met the woman’s and he came 
circuitously nearer. 

She beckoned him. The 
boldness amused him before he remem- 
bered that her action had now perfect 
She wished to 


sudden 


propriety to onlookers. 
make a demand, give an order to the 
entertainer, and he should obey. He 
smiled response. At the close of the 
love song, he walked straight to her 
table. 

She juggled liqueur glass and coffee 
cup restlessly; a cigarette smoked be- 
tween her jeweled fingers. 

“Will you play—” she began, “will 
will you play the ‘Spring 


‘ 

lac, 
you play 
Song?” 


He bowed. 
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“With pleasure.” 

He rested a moment by her; there 
was no hurry to begin. 

“Are you going, to play here every 
evening?” she fluttered. 

It seemed to him strange—and far- 
cical—to see so mature a woman flutter. 
Again he bowed. 

“For ten days or so, madam.” 

“But—you have been staying here— 
as a guest?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

This frugality of his reply piqued 
her, and he saw: an intense inquisition 
in her eyes, which he did not propose, 
then, to satisfy. He had his pride, not 
to be humbled for a woman, at least 
for such a woman. He began thinking 
of a very young, fair girl behind a bar, 
to whom he had once confessed much 
for which he had cursed himself later, 
but which she had long wondered at. 
The woman at the table went on; her 
voice was rather pleasant—slow and 
well used. 

“T adore the ‘Spring Song.’ ” 

“T will play it now, then, madam.” 

He wandered a little away from her, 
trying his strings, and before he raised 
his bow to break into that gay and 
childish dream of music, other women 
nodded beckoningly from their tables 
and spoke to him, always with a de- 
corous request for this or that, but with 
surprise and. flattery in their eyes. 
Delicately he began to play again, wan 
dering among them; and at the end of 
the court, once more turning, still play- 
ing, he saw that her glance had fol- 
lowed him. It burned. He walked to- 
ward her again and saw that there was 
jealousy init. But he laughed no more, 
for, with the sweet and closing bars 
of the “Spring Song,” laughter left 
him. He played a nocturne sadly. 

The widow rose, moved her shoul- 
ders shruggingly as if shaking herself 
free of the women around, smiled at 
the violinist, and went out. Beyond 
the Palm Court, she met Bettani. 


She stopped to nod graciously. 

“You have a new violinist ?” 

“Yes, madame. I hope madame ap- 
proves?” s 

“Immensely,” she sighed. “Oh, im- 
mensely! But—he was a guest here? 
Surely he was a guest?” 

Bettani thought for a moment or 
two. 

“Ah, madame,” he replied mysteri- 
ously, “that man can be anything. The 
name by which he goes here, madame, 
would mean nothing to you. But the 
man is an artist. Oh, a great artist!” 

“T am sure of it,” she said, round- 
eyed. 

She moved on reluctantly, and came 
back to ask: 

“What is the name by which he goes 
here?” 

“Harrison, madame,” answered Bet- 
tani, concealing his smirk. 

“Harrison ?” 

“Mr. Lance Harrison, madame.” 

“Good night.” 

Bettani attended her obsequiously, 
pressed the lift bell for her, and re- 
turned, smiling, to look into the Palm 
Court. The young man Harrison was 
standing before a table at which were 
seated two of the richest women in the 
hotel, and they were engaging him in 
conversation, while half a dozen near- 
by men sulked coldly. 
said Bettani, “good. Al- 


, 


“Good,” 
ways please the ladies.” 

Harrison lowered his fiddle for the 
last time, among pretty protests of re- 
gret, at ten-thirty, and, emerging into 
the vestibule, looked over the visitors’ 
book. 

“Who is the stout widow ?” he asked. 

The hall porter pointed to a name. 

“Mrs. Thomas Iron.” 

“Oh,” said the young man to him- 
self. “Shoddy. Tons of money. Isn’t 
the world unfairly divided? To think 
that cook of a woman should have the 
handling of a sheer half million, while 
]——” 
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But in spite of thinking her very en- 
viable, he slept more soundly that night 
than Mrs. Thomas Iron, widow of the 
great shoddy manufacturer. 


. CHAPTER II. 


Lance Harrison lunched, to the 
private merriment of the head waiter 
and his minions, at Mrs. Thomas Iron’s 
table the following day. She gave him 
a good lunch, a better than would have 
been served to him in his new capacity 
of paid artiste, and she was lavish 
about wines; also, she had a perfect 
knowledge of them. 

The invitation had come about with 
the ease which was possible now that 
the difficulty of introduction had been 
bridged by the sweeping away of any 
necessity therefor. She had ap- 
proached the young man in the lounge, 
and said, a little emotionally: 

“T so enjoyed your exquisite playing 
last night. I feel I must thank you for 
it. I am so interested in art, you know. 
If you will lunch with me at one-thirty, 
I shall be delighted.” 

At lunch, her conversation was 
mainly categorical, and wholly per- 
sonal. She asked him, in fact, for the 
story of his life, and he gave it to her, 
unembellished, because the story had 
been so varied that it carried, naturally, 
a glamorous sound. She listened with 
eyes that looked moist. 

“So you have no relations at all?” 

“Perhaps a cousin or so on the other 
side of the world.” 

“No—no very intimate friends ?” 

He understood her meaning, and re- 
plied with a smile. 

“None. A man knocking about as 
I’ve knocked about can’t afford to make 
ties. And I’ve no wife.” 

Her plump face crimsoned a little 
than rich food and wine had 
crimsoned it. 

“Poor boy!” she said lrriedly, and 
with overflowing sentiment. 


deeper 
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“Why?” he asked  banteringly. 
“Should I have married if I couldn’t 
afford it?” 

“No, no,” she breathed. “You must 
certainly never marry where you can’t 
afford it.” 

Then she told him something of her- 
self, with the gratified introspection of 
a girl probing her own mind mysteries 
for the delectation of a lover. But be- 
cause she was so long past girlhood, 
the effect sat oddly upon her. Also, 
there was no lover—only a_ rather 
bored young man inclined to laughter. 

They had reached coffee and ciga- 
rettes before she was through with it 
all. 

“I married very young,” 
“very young; too young.” 
sideways at him, a little anxiously. 
was not a love match,” she said. 

He composed his face to sympathy. 

She sighed on: 

“There’s nothing like love to marry 
on, but I didn’t know. My husband 
was a great deal older than I. We had 
no children. He left everything to me, 
unconditionally.” 

She gave him a glance again, and re- 
peated : 

“Unconditionally. I’ve 
about a great deal since. I have my 
home, of course, a beautiful home. I'll 
show you a photograph. But there is 
nothing to go home for. A rich woman 
lonel) indeed. 
Busi- 


she said; 
She looked 
“Tt 


traveled 


without love is 
There’s business, of course 
ness! It’s such a bore! 
see, it’s a limited company now. 
was managing director, of course; and 
since his death I attend the yearly 
audits, but nothing more is necessary. 
I hate business. Women do hate it, 
you know,” she said, half wistfully. 

“What do women want?” he asked 
lazily. 

“Love,” said the widow, 
matters.” 

She was in earnest, but ridiculous: 


very 


Besides, you 


Tom 


“is all that 
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“T have never been in love,” said 
Harrison. 

She looked at him ruefully and jeal- 
ously, but heaved a little sigh like a 
breath of relief. 

“Ah,” she said tremulously, “but 
how many women have loved you?” 

“None, I hope,” he replied, suddenly 
sober. 

She was silent. 

“Why?” she asked presently. 

He thought for a while, then an- 
swered truly: 

“Because I know I’m not worth it.” 

“You don’t know,” she said quietly, 
and with a certain experience. “Only 
a woman will know that.” 

“I’m a scoundrel,” said the young 
man, smiling at her gayly. 

“Oh, why ?” 

“Because I’m not good.” 

She became suddenly roguish, which 
spoiled all his late seriousness. 

“Who wants a man to be good?” 

“Wouldn’t you?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You would if you’d got him.” 

“If I’d got him, perhaps I shouldn’t 
care.” 

This was when Lance Harrison re- 
ceived a shock, sat up suddenly, and 
took notice. His mind had registered a 
certain impression of her, strong, in- 
delible. His ears understood the lan- 
guage she was speaking. He was, for 
the first time in his life, afraid. 

He was not afraid of her—he thought 
her too pitiful an old fool; he was 
afraid of himself. 

The coffee cups were empty, the 
cigarette ends smoldering in the tray. 
She looked at him moistly across the 
table; he looked at the watch he car- 
ried on his wrist. 

“I’m taking up a great deal of your 
time, Mrs. Iron. You’ve been very 
good to me. Now, I think I must——” 

“Don’t go, my dear boy. Or, if you 
go, won’t you come back? My car 
will be round at three to take me for a 


There’s plenty 
Won't you 


run into the country. 
of room; I’m quite alone. 
come, too?” 

“Live soft while you can,” he said to 
himself. “Why not? Well, thank you, 
Mrs. Iron, I'll be delighted, if you'll 
bring me back to play at four-thirty.” 

“Of course I will,’ she exclaimed, 
trembling. “Of course. But I think it 
dreadful 

“What is dreadful?” _ 

“That you should have to play in 
hotels for your living.” 

He smiled, said: “Excuse me, now,” 
briskly, bowed, and hurried out, while 
she still sat dreaming at the table. He 
did not take the lift, but ran up all the 
many flights of stairs to his new room. 
All the way, he mentally punched him- 
self. 

“My Gawd!” he was saying. “You 
are getting soft! You are growing 
into a lily!” 

In the small bedroom, he did a vigor- 
ous five-minute shadow boxing—two 
rounds and a minute between to sit on 
a cane chair and think soberly. But 
the sober thoughts led him a smooth 
road which he half hankered for, half 
hated. 

He looked out from the smallish 
window on a vista of roofs, on which 
lay the grime of years of smoke. The 
bedroom was at a side of the_ hotel, 
and quiet, but possessed no attractions 
in the way of view. It was the sort of 
thing to which a poor man won hardly, 
all through life—poor rooms, hard 
food, hard hands, few friends or none, 
empty pockets. But the rich man drew 
up in his limousine; he walked in and 
ordered the best and had it; he ordered 
all life. The world was his, and a stu- 
pendous freedom. No circumstance 
ruled him. 

“Fellows do it,” said Harrison. 

He thought. He had known women 
who had married for money, and they 
had generally got misery. It seemed 
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worse for women; it was an outrage 
upon them. But a man 

“T wonder just how old she is?” he 
thought. 

Presently he wondered, too: 

“And just how much she’s got?” 

And: 

“T wonder what make of car she 
drives ?” 

For he loved a good car better than 
any woman he had ever met. 

She drove, as it happened, one of 
the best and biggest of British cars, 
or, rather, her faultless chauffeur 
drove her. She was not in any sense a 
sporting woman. Leaning back under 
a chastely expensive hat, guarded by a 
parasol, with a summer rug over her 
knees, she was just such a one as the 
many other rich women lolling in 
smooth cars that chased each other dis- 
creetly round the park in the morn- 
ings. 

Only, she did not take Harrison into 
the park, but out into the country. 
They had not gone far before he asked 
to drive, and places were changed, the 
servant going to the back, while Maude 
Iron sat beside Harrison in the front 
seat. 

A great feeling of pleasure pulsed 
through her; a sense that had for long 
lain dormant in her awoke to a new, 
fresh life. She experienced the death- 
less wonder of womanhood in this re- 

ing. Emotion pervaded her. As 
she sat, leaning her shoulder slightly 
toward him, she said in his ear: 

“If I had known that you cared to 
drive, we would have left Hankinson 
behind.” 

“He’s behind now,” said Harrison, 
with a sudden instinct to fend her off. 

“I meant we wouldn’t have taken 
him at all.” 

“Oh, but,” said the young man 
vaguely, “they’re useful, you know, if 
a tire bursts or one wants petrol or any- 


” 


thing. 
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“If it saves you trouble 
answered softly. 

He accelerated, again with a notion 
of postponing conversation, and for a 
while the rush of their speed protected 
him. Vast confidence—which was not 
conceit—as he had in himself, he was 
a little dismayed. She left him in no 
uncertainty ; each look, each word, each 
touch, was invitation, was courtship. 
He knew that so rich a woman, loving 
so poor a man, might well take the 
initiative in the affair. 

“But her age,” he thought, 
mine !” 

He began to think of many notorious 
cases of discrepant ages that had been 
talked over pitifully im the public 
courts, and of a few that had, in spite 
of all, apparently succeeded. Had they 
succeeded? Were these betrayers of 
God’s gifts happy? What physical 
weariness, what mental repulsion, what 
hearts’ disappointment, underlay the 
smooth surface? 


she 


i 


and 


The young man did not think of 
things so emotionally as they are set 


He had never loved, and 
he did not know. Nothing touched, or, 
touching, reached him, deeply. He 
thought of the question more as an af- 
fair of personal taste, of possible or 
impossible companionship. He judged 
it by a standard—and not a high one 
—of the more superficial masculine de- 


down above. 


cency. 

“Well,” he thought, “fellows do.” 

He put into the scale, against her ab- 
solute negation of all that woman sym- 
bolized to him, her precious possessions 
—the keys of continents and great, 
strange cities, a purse like the cruse 
of the biblical widow, cars, servants, 
houses, endless soft living. He was not 
idle, while, with absence of effort, he 
drove the big car, though he seemed to 
her, stealing sidelong glances at his 
face, a most inaccessible embodiment 
of perfect, laconic, and oblivious mas- 
culinity. 
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Before their mutual silence was 
through, it was time to turn back; and 
all the way back, he talked and she 
listened, or gave monosyllabic replies, 
with the half-wretched happiness of a 
lovesick girl. 

The servant in the rear watched the 
play, which he found very farcical, and 
knew all about it, as servants do. He 
began to sum up the young man at the 
wheel, to criticize him, to approve of 
this and disapprove of that, for he 
guessed that soon he would have a mas- 
ter. He thought his mistress a scream- 
ing fool. 

Harrison drove back through town, 
while the woman beside him watched, 
with the strange, blind pride of lovers, 
his skill and mastery of the car. She 
said half breathlessly: 

“Drive through the park,” and he 
drove through the park. 

So, meeting a few people with whom 
she had acquaintance, she displayed 
him to them. She thought that the 
whole city must know and laud this 
that was happening. 

It was two minutes after half past 
four when they drew up outside the 
hotel, and the commissionaire, who had 
been about to remark jocosely on un- 
punctuality and Bettani, forbore to 
do so. Instead, he received them with 
deference, not only the lady, but Har- 
rison. He had a wink from the chauf- 
feur behind their backs, and bided his 
time to return it. They passed in, and 
other servants looked at Harrison curi- 
ously. He had, all at once, a glad 
knowledge that he could command 
again, and he tried the effect of a com- 
mand. 

“Fetch my violin at once, will you?” 
“he said. And some one brought it. 

Mrs. Iron sat at her usual table and 
watched him. She was now very 
white, and rather tired. She sipped 
tea, but could not eat the exotic trifles 
that accompanied it. She asked—she 
had a popular taste—for the “Indian 


Love Lyrics,” and he played them. She 
sat in exaltation and heard heaven’s | 
harps. ‘ 

She looked around with a trembling 
pride. Other women looked at him so 
kindly. Fear struck her, and a fierce- 
ness. Some of these women had yet a 
long day before them, and she had so 
few hours left before evening, before 
nightfall, upon which the curtain of 
woman’s dawn would never rise again. 
Sweat damped the palms of her hands, 
clenched on her lap under the tea table; 
her heart and her brain seemed to beat 
loud and thick in unison. 

She was conscious, after some while, 
that his playing had ceased, and he had 
gone. 

She sighed. 

Bettani had been looking through the 
glass doors. He approached her be- 
tween the now half-emptied seats with 
obsequious words. Standing before 
her for a few minutes, he spoke prais- 
ingly of Harrison. 

“A great violinist, madame,” he said, 
rubbing his hands and watching her 
cleverly, “a wonderful young man.” 

She looked from her blinded eyes 
with renewed favor upon Bettani. 

“He plays like an angel,” continued 
the restaurateur. 

She smiled suddenly, and her smile 
was very pleasant and womanly. 

“Will you tell them,” she said, ris- 
ing, “to order my car’ again?” 

In five minutes she was in it and 
driving up Bond Street, to her jew- 
eler’s. 

She wanted a man’s ring. 

She found the choice very difficult. 
She had an idea, a regretful inspiration, 
that he would not wear diamonds, yet 
she wished to squander much money. 
They helped her to decide upon a ring, 
a very handsome signet, that would 
not look effeminate upon his burned 
brown hand, and she took it away. 

In her bedroom, resigned to the 
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hands of her expert maid, she criticized 
herself severely. Her hair must be 
dressed a little lower, softer; she had 
perhaps slipped into too trim and 
elderly a style. Her frocks, also, must 
be tightly made to fit exactly over a 
well-boned corset, for her figure needed 
compressing, could be girlish no more. 
Her feet had begun, as if they were de- 
veloping a middle-aged prejudice of 
their own, to rebel against slim shoes. 
Her hands, exquisitely cared for and 
white, were fat hands. She asked her 
maid in a low voice: 

“T want to look well. 
wear ?” 

And the maid, whose taste the mis- 
tress acknowledged perfect, inclined to 
black and white; it was-as if, without 
voicing it, she had said: 

“Keep to elderly sobriety and elderly 
design, if you would look your best.” 

Maude Iron knew it. 

“T will wear my black and white. 
And—and jewels?” 

“Your diamond star, madame, and 
just three or four rings.” 

“You think,” said the mistress, with 
sudden unjust resentment, “that I need 
toning down?” 

“Oh, no, madame,” the maid an- 
swered sweetly. 

She went on, 
work, 

Mrs. Iron went down to dinner. She 
Harrison to 


What shall I 


unruffled, with her 


longed to summon Lance 

her table, but forbore, in 
ment should be made, not guessing, in 
the obtuseness of her infatuation, that 
sufficient comment had been raised al- 
ready. He dined at a little distance, 
and she observed the curtailed menu 
they served to him, and that he denied 
himself wine. These deprivations, 
which seemed altogether immaterial to 
the healthy and hardened young man, 
appeared to her serious, deplorable. 
She could hardly eat her own dinner, 
and she would drink nothing but water, 


case com 
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because he drank nothing. She was 
hardly conscious how closely — she 
watched him; she certainly did not 
know of the covert smiles with which 
some irreverent people watched her. 
In her own mind, despite its suspense, 
any conclusion but one seemed unbear- 
able. 

She went out, on her aching feet in 
their slender slippers, to the Palm 
Court and took her accustomed table 
mechanically, and they brought her cof- 
fee and a trayful of liqueurs. Of these 
she would not choose one, since he had 
abstained, too, although she was fond 
of a créme de menthe and took one 
or two regularly with her coffee. 

She watched the doorway through 
which he would appear, and soon he 
filled it and the whole court for her, 
when he advanced, fiddle tucked un- 
der chin, and swept, without prelimi- 
nary, into a gaudy composition to 
please the -multitude. 

For an hour the woman bore it. She 
suffered at seeing younger women than 
she call him to this table or that, talk 
lore and rubbish about his art, keep 
him on one pretext or another, beg for 
a favorite waltz, and smile melting 
gratitude at him when it was finished. 
Her ears were filled only with his 
music, or with the devastating silences 
when it ceased. She compelled him 
with her eyes to her side, and in a dif- 
ficult voice, which she hardly dared 
trust, asked for the “Bedouin Love 
Song.” He stood and played to her 
alone, with the audacity he had already 
acquired in his new position, and she 
was on the verge of tears. When it 
was over, she rose and hurried out, 
without speaking to him at all. 

The sound of his playing—for he 
scarcely paused, having other requests 
from redder lips to fulfill—followed 
her through the vestibule, to the lift, 
halfway up to the first floor; then the 
intervening walls stifled it. She dashed, 
like a creature infuriated, into her sit- 
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ting room, dropped into a chair before 
a desk, and began to write. 

She wrote: 

My Dearest Boy: I love you. I love you 
better than I have ever loved anything on 
earth. I think [she continued with the fatal 
deception of women—or men—so absorbed] 
that I could teach you to love me; not the 
kind of love you’d give a young girl, perhaps 
[Enough. She could not write of young 
girls.] but it would do—just anything would 
do for me if you gave it. Will you marry 
me? Think it over very carefully, dear. I 
could give you all that life can give a man 
[though pausing over it, she would not repu- 
diate this mistake] money—plenty of it— 
homes where you like, anything you want. 
If you want to continue with your art and 
make a great name, I could help you to that. 
We would divide the money, dearest boy. 
You would not be a beggar. 

Come to me after you have finished to- 
night, and tell me. 


And she sent it down to him. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the lift had carried Lance 
Harrison up to her rooms on the first 
floor, he stood outside them in the cor- 
ridor for quite five minutes before he 
could go in. He had her letter out of 
sight in a pocket, but it seemed to 
pierce everything and be the only thing 
visible. He had come to say something 
—as soon as he had read the letter, he 
had known what he would say—yet he 
delayed it. It seemed to him a course 
that made a fellow shiver; yet 

He did not go far enough in his 
thinking to despise himself; he did not 
think a great deal of marriage, and, on 
the whole, he thought less of women. 
They had mostly appeared to him as 
light, greedy creatures living on the 
surface of things. This new departure 
left him rather unprepared. 

He knocked and was admitted by the 
maid, who vanished as soon as she had 
ushered him into her mistress’ pres- 
ence. 

Harrison was flushed; his eyes were 
lighted; he came forward, took her 


hand, and, after a pause, kissed it. She 
had been standing like a statue till the 
kiss, but at that she began to cry, at 
the same time trying to stop her crying, 
for she knew that it would raddle her 
complexion. 

“Thank you very much for your let- 
ter, Mrs. Iron,” he began. 

“Oh,” she stammered, “are you—al- 
ways—going to call me that?” 

He understood that this was the 
question of “Yes” or “No.” 

“T want to call you ‘Maude,’ ” he said 
softly. 

She collapsed on a chesterfield and, 
leaning back among the cushions, 
looked up at him with blurred eyes. 

“What do you think of me?” 

“T think you’re a dear,” said Harri- 
son, sitting down by her. 

“You must despise me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

She held his hand with her little fat 
one. 

“I’m a very rich woman,” she be- 
gan. “It’s not thought so—so strange 
—for a woman in my position to speak 
as I have done to a—to a—younger— 
man, situated as you are. I suppose 
I’m not too old to fall in love. I'd like 
to give you everything. I’d like——” 

“Do you really mean that you would 
do me the honor of marrying me?” he 
asked. 

His verbiage seemed to her to help 
the situation invaluably; she regained 
something of her pride as woman. It 
almost seemed as if it were he who 
invited. She blushed warmly and 
smiled assent, and he, who had kissed 
many women without a thought follow- 
ing the kiss, laid his arm about her 
shoulders, drew her to him, and kissed 
her. 

She trembled. 

“There is nothing to wait for,” she 
said, looking down. 

“Nothing at all. It is all just as you 
like.” 
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“I mean,” said she, suddenly still, 
“that I can’t have you play again.” 

The vision of summer women was 
before the autumn woman, 

“If you wish me not to play again,” 
he said softly, “why, that settles it.” 

“T’ll see Bettani myself, and tell him 
he is to release you.” 

He smiled ruefully. 

“I’m playing off a debt.” 

She looked uncomprehending, since 
debts of such size as could be played 
off in a week or two seemed hardly 
worth mentioning. 

“Oh,” she said, carefree, “any little 
thing like that can just—if you-won’t 
mind—can just be added to my ac- 
count.” 

“No, no!” 

“Why not?” she asked simply. 
half of all I have will 


“So 
soon, be 
yours.” 

“Then,” he replied steadily, “I can 
pay Bettani.” 

And although this came to the same 
thing exactly, to each of them it 
seemed different, more delicate and 
honorable, and she glowed with love 
for him. 

“Lance,” she said, “will you wear 
this, dear?” 

She produced the signet ring and put 
it on, while he exclaimed, dismayed: 

“But I can’t give you one.” 

“IT have so many,” said Mrs. 
“And to-morrow you'll be giving me 
the ring that I like best in the world.” 


Iron. 


“To-morrow ?” 

“Why not to-morrow? We can have 
a special license and go right away.” 

“Why not to-morrow? Yes, why 
not ?” 

“You'll have to go out early,” she 
murmured, “and get it. Do you mind 
if’—the poor thing humbled herself, 
afraid and ashamed to come to the con- 
crete of the money question—‘if—I 
give you a sum to cover any necessary 
incidental expenses? And then you 
can—can see to everything.” 
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“I do mind,” said the young man, 
hesitating, “but—but of 
« During his hesitation, she hurried to 
the desk, pulled a check book from a 
drawer, and wrote the check, while he 
bit a finger nail savagely, red in the 
face and strangely disturbed. If he 
had possessed a conscience, it would 
have been asking: “Am I a mean cuss? 
Am I?” but as yet he had no con- 
science; his heart had always been too 
light, and his veins too full of young, 
ripe blood, for any qualms of care. 

When Mrs. Iron came back, she held 
out the folded slip of paper. 

“T—I—made it fifty pounds,” she 
said hastily. “There are always—odd 
things——” 

“Odd things,” he said to himself, 
when he had thanked her and tucked 
the check away. “The license, the 


wedding ring, flowers, a hair cut, lunch, 
a new hat, tips—yes, many odd things.” 

The chintz-hung sitting room was 
very quiet; it was heavy with fate. He 


felt and did not know this; he only 
grumbled to himself: 

“It’s damned stuffy. 
stew.” 

She used some scent, very faint, 
very good, which yet he did not like. 
As he sat beside her, hand in hand once 
more, he remembered that he liked 
women fresh and clean, with no scent 
but that of the open air; he loved the 
soft, fine baby skin of youth, and hair 
that was live and crisp, not tonged and 
tortured. 

The thought passed. Through the 
open window the city called; it was 
mesmerism, lure, desire. He reflected 
on fine times to come. 

The woman stroked his hand gently. 

He turned, smiled, and kissed her 
once more. 

“What time will you be up to-mor- 
row ?” he asked. 

“T shall be ready at twelve.” 

“Shall I fetch you?” 


It’s a regular 
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“The car can take us both, Will 
your luggage be ready, dear boy ?” 

“Tl pack to-night.” 

“We'll go straight on, afterward, for 
our honeymoon.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, dear boy.” 

She walked with him to the door, 
holding his hand. Her face was radi- 
ant, and her eyes full of love. 

“You think you'll be happy?” she 
whispered. 

“Sure,” he answered. ‘“You’re the 
very nicest woman I know.” 

When he had kissed her yet again, 
she let him go. He went to his room, 
a little staggered, but elated, to pull out 
his entire wardrobe and array it for 
inspection upon the narrow bed. 

There was not much, but he had 
made a choice selection in what he 
could afford, and it was all most credi- 
table; blue flannel with a faint white 
stripe, blue serge, a tweed—and all 
superlatively cut. Most of his few 
shirts were silk, and of fastidious col- 
ors. There was not a tie that had been 
bought indiscriminately. The dinner 
jacket he wore would have answered 
any queries. 

He lighted a pipe and surveyed the 
display. 

He found a card of the right silk 
and darned a sock that needed atten- 
tion. His lips parted over the pipe- 
stem in a wide and joyful grin. 

“My trousseau!” he yelled silently. 

He shook with laughter. 

“Oh, God!” he grinned. 
funny ?” 

He was only twenty-four. 


“Ain’t it 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Maude Iron awoke in the 
morning from the last of her brief, 
snatched sleeps, she opened her eyes, 
thrilled, to the great day. Youth had 
come back to her, glamour and pas- 
sion. 


She was the bride elect. 

Because it is the hardest thing in life 
to disillusion a woman with marriage 
as a general proposition, she felt glori- 
ously gay. Once again she was the 
heroine of the old romantic play; all 
was charming. She had spent with her 
hard and ill-tempered Thomas twenty 
more or less chastened years, toward 
the end of which she had said: “Never 
again for me!” devoutly. Yet here she 
came again to the beautiful old snare, 
as a bird comes. The fever and fasci- 
nation were upon her, with, this time, a 
sotto-voce accompaniment of fear, urg- 
ing her to snatch at this last rose be- 
fore all faded and her land was gray. 
Stubbornly stopped and fought 
for it, upon the reluctant road of her 
middle age. 

And the rose had its price. 

She sat up in bed and pressed her 
bell. The maid came in from the bath- 
room, where she was busy with salts 
and scents, and was startled to see such 
bright eyes. 

“Berthe,” said the mistress, “I'll get 
my own things this morning. I want 
you to go out. But first give me a 
glass.” 

When a great tortoise-shell hand 
mirror had been given to her, she stared 
into it anxiously for a while. She did 
not look so well when her hair 
prepared for the night as when it was 
She had lived a 
only 


she 


was 


dressed for the day. 
plain life with } 
since his death that she had begun to 


Thomas; it was 
use the perfumes and expensive bath 
salts that insidiously delighted her. She 
had, though, never yet assisted her noc- 
turnal toilet with that friend, the negli- 
gee cap. Indeed, why should she? But 
now 

“Berthe, when you suggested caps 
the other day, you were right. Take 
a taxi to Lilac’s, and buy me all you 
fancy.” 

“They should match the _night- 
dresses, madame,” said the maid, with 
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of her class over 
“Your night- 


the careless scorn 
such trifles as money. 
dresses are so plain.” 

“Get everything to match,” 
Maude Iron, a trifle unsteadily. “Buy 
what you fancy—what you would 
choose for yourself.” A moment she 
looked up from the mirror at the svelte 
young figure and round, bold face. “Be 
back here as soon as possible, and pack 
everything.” 

“Pack, madame?” 

“T am going to be married this morn- 
ing, Berthe.” 

“Madame! 
felicitations !” 

“Thank you, Berthe,” said the bride. 
“Order the round for twelve 
sharp.” 

While the maid was out on her er- 
rand, Mrs. Iron dressed. Through the 
night, each of the many times she had 
awakened, she had been busy with the 
question: “What shall I wear?” She 
chose white. 

She knew that widows usually se- 
lected some discreet color for a second 
wedding, but she could not resist 
white. It was not only for herself, but 
because her bridegroom was so young; 
she had a feeling that it would be more 
suitable. And there was a new frock, 
not yet worn, frilled like snowdrifts, 
yet draped with the utmost grace, for 
which she had lately paid a sum that 
should turned Thomas in his 
grave. 

She was glad to have Berthe out of 
the way, that she might linger, wonder- 
struck, about the business of putting it 
on. She wore her finest, softest lin- 
gerie, with silk stockings of a quality 
that many a poor, lovely girl sighs for 
vainly, and white suéde shoes with high 
heels and buckles of old silver and 
paste. White hat and white veil com- 
pleted her. She was ready to the last 
pin an hour before Berthe returned, 
and two hours before it was necessary. 

Sut there was so much to see when 


said 


Oh, madame! Oh! My 


car 


have 
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the maid came with her cargo that she 
was glad of her early dressing. 
madame!” Berthe 


“Such things, 
sighed, sparkling. 

The two women, side by side, im- 
bued with the same adoration for the 
beautiful, fell upon the parcels, ripped 
away string, tore open boxes. And 
there lay dreams of delight, most rav- 
ishing thoughts—nightgowns, and caps 
of palest pink, of palest mauve, of 
cream, of ethereal flowered stuff, hand- 
embroidered, slotted for wide satin rib- 
bons, edged with fine lace, wrought in 
all manner of devices. 

“I have never worn anything like 
them,” fluttered the bride. 

“And with each set,” mouthed the 
rapturous Berthe, “there is a matinée 
to match.” 

“Where, Berthe? Where?” 

“Let me spread them out for ma- 
dame.” 

Upon the silk bedcover they were 
all laid, and the woman who was to 
wear them sat down to look and look. 

“My trousseau!” she said, warm and 
trembling. 

The maid began to gather them up 
and went off to pack them in the trays. 
And as soon as her back was turned, 
she began to smirk, like Bettani. 

Slow as time was that morning, but 
at last it was twelve o’clock. Mrs. 
Iron went down. In the lounge was 
Lance Harrison, groomed and happy. 
He wore an exotic in his buttonhole, 
and carried more for her. Being of 
the type that cares not at all for the 
thoughts of other people, he did not 
care for the amusement his marriage 
was creating. As for his bride, she 
was in no mood for anything but brag. 
Her wonderful, wonderful fortune! 
She could think of nothing else while 
he escorted her to the car, saw to the 
disposition of the luggage, tipped a few 
servants. He looked at Berthe, sitting 
demure beside the chauffeur, and she 
looked at him; and he thought: “Why 
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are maids always pretty?” He nodded 
good-by to Bettani, bowing upon the 
steps and vastly entertained. 

They were off. 

The formal ceremonies at the reg- 
istrar’s meant nothing to him. A 
church, a high and solemn service, 
might have made him think. As it was, 
he was relieved to find how quickly, 
how quietly, everything was accom- 
plished. 

“Not so very awful, after all,” he 
said to his bride as they emerged. 

“Dear boy,” she replied, “it’s lovely.” 

Again they were off. As there had 
been no railway tickets to buy, they 
had not troubled to decide upon any 
destination till now. And now they 
decided haphazard. After all, would 
not anywhere do with him, she 
thought. After all, would not one 
place do as well as another to be bored 
in, he asked himself. 

They directed the chauffeur, and the 
car headed out of town. 

She would not let Harrison drive, 
because she wanted the servants’ eyes 
in front; with dreamy anticipations of 
hand touching, of uninterrupted, if 
necessarily restricted, love-making, she 
would have it so. She was romance 
crazy, like a girl. ‘ 

She began telling him of the honey- 
moon place. 

“It’s little and beautiful. 
There’s nothing to do, but we don’t 
want anything to do, do we? At least, 
there’s golf within a few miles. We'll 
drive to the links every morning if you 
care to play. We can just walk and 
talk and drive—our two selves and no 
one else. It’s what a honeymoon should 
be. What do two people want with any 
one but each other? I hope you'll be 
very happy, dear. I’ve made arrange- 
ments You don’t mind me men- 
tioning it? And my lawyer will come 
and see us directly we get home.” 

“Where is home?” he asked, rather 
helplessly. 


quiet 


Her face lighted. 

“In Cheshire. I’m longing to show 
you. I think you'll like it,” she said 
with modest anticipation. “It’s a fine 
place, but I haven’t been there much 
since I became—since I’ve been alone. 
I’ve traveled about nearly all the time. 
No doubt you’d like a flat in town, 
too?” 

“No, no,” he said awkwardly. “It 
must be just as you like. A _ hotel 
does very well for flying visits, doesn’t 
it?” 

“But we'll have a flat. 
anything we want.” 

“Anything we want?” the young hus- 
band repeated. ‘How wonderful!” 

“T do hope you'll think so.” 

So, down wide main roads, and then 
through narrow, winding secondary 
ones, after a long, hot afternoon, they 
came to a little village about a mile 
from the sea, hiding among woods be- 
hind craggy cliffs. There was one 
hotel, antique, expensive, and sophisti- 
cated. Here they were to stay for 
the moon of joy. The car was driven 
away to a creeper-covered garage, old 
without, the perfection of modernity 
within, and they entered the hotel 
which, while preserving its fanious ef- 
fect of antiquity, was equipped with 
up-to-date luxury. 

The rooms, telegraphed for during 
They went 


We'll have 


the journey, were ready. 
upstairs. ; 

‘Sit down, Lance,” said Mrs. Harri- 
son, “and talk to me while Berthe un- 
packs. Or no—I’ll help you unpack, 
dear.” 

They went into the big adjoining 
dressing room where his kit-bag and 
case lay, and shut the door. 

“Kiss me, dear,” she said, holding 
out her arms. 

He kissed her. 
tears in her eyes. 

“You’re going to be so happy,” she 
faltered. 

He turned swiftly to unlock his bags, 


She sighed, with 
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breathing hard. She came to help him, 
taking out shirts and socks with busy 
care, laying brushes and shaving out- 
fit on his dressing table, inserting 
hangers into the shoulders of coats, and 
bustling about gladly. 

He protested: “Don’t! Don’t! I 
can’t have you doing this for me.” 

But she only sighed: “I love to do 
it,” and he desisted. 

When all was done for him that 
could be done, she paused and said: 

“We'd better dress. Look in as soon 
as you're ready, won’t you, Lance?” 

He promised, and she went. Harri- 
son sat down in an armchair stuffed as 
soft as a down pillow, and did some 
thinking. At the end of it, he was 
telling himself: 

“It will be all right. It’s got to be.” 

He counted the remains of the fifty 
pounds—-not a great deal, but more 
than he had been accustomed to pos- 
sess with nothing on earth he need 
spend it upon. He chinked it over, and 
felt a futile doubt about it. 

“Nasty, seductive stuff!” he said. 

He turned the key softly in his door 
before he began to dress; somehow, all 
privacy seemed endangered. The 
apartment, large for a dressing room, 
was small for all solitude. The walls 
drew in, rather, upon him. 

“T s’pose,” he thought, “this is the 
only place I’ll have to be safely alone 
in.” 

When he had dressed, he 
about a little, regretful to leave his 
haven. But his wife had called shrilly 
once or twice: 

“Ready, Lance? Ready? 
come in when you're ready.” 

So at last, after tapping upon the 
door, he unlocked it noiselessly and en- 
tered the larger room, where Maude 
sat en negligée before the dressing 
table, while Berthe, pale, plump, and 
scornful, manicured her mistress’ fin- 
ger nails. Maude’s hair was already 
dressed in its elaboration—for she 


lingered 


You may 
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could ‘not have afforded to appéar be- 
fore him, as a younger bride might 
have done, with it) hanging down her 
back. Her slim evening shoes and 
pale silk stockings were on. But other- 
wise she gave a great impression of 
undress, meant to be alluring and fail- 
ing of its purpose, because of its ef- 
fort and her ripe abundance. 

She smiled and bridled two chins. 

He felt as if he had intruded upon 
his mother or some elderly female rela- 
tive, less to him than a mother would 
have been, had he still possessed one. 

“You don’t mind my coming in?” he 
asked, in a rather flat voice. 

“Of course not! What a question! 
Sit down there and have a cigarette. 
Berthe, hand Mr. Harrison my case.” 

The French girl flirted a look at him 
as she moved to hand him, with her 
gift of obsequious impertinence, the 
gold-monogrammed cigarette _— case. 
Her eyelashes were long and black 
against her white, thick complexion, 
and he had a thought: 

“Tf it were you, it would be rather 
fun helping you to dress for dinner.” 

The maid knelt again on one knee 
before her mistress, busy with the fat 
little hand resting upon the tiny silk 
pillow. Her own finger tips tapered; 
they were beautifully kept and dainty. 
When she bent her head, the move- 
ment had a meek and insolent grace. 

“What shall I put on, Lance?” 
Maude asked fatuously. 

“Haven’t you chosen, dear?” he re- 
plied with an effort. 

“T left it to you. Go and look. My 
frocks are all hanging up. But be sure 
to choose something that won’t swear 
at my shoes and stockings.” 

She held out a foot archly. It was 
a pretty foot yet, she knew, or she 
would not have held it out to him so. 
It wore a gauze-thin stocking of flesh 
color and a brilliantly buckled black 
velvet shoe, perhaps the most perfect 
combination yet devised. He looked 
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and tried to appreciate it; from it he 
looked to her with a smile of flattery 
that came to him like mechanism. It 
answered its purpose and thrilled her. 

He was anxiously conscious, as he 
went to the open wardrobe, that he 
wanted to be very, very kind. 

He looked at the exquisite dresses 
hanging slenderly from the pegs; the 
scent that she always used emanated 
from them a trifle too strongly. 

“T dunno, dear,” he said, drawing 
back slightly. “Berthe had better come 
and help me choose.” 

The maid tripped to him. He looked 
again at her black lashes against the 
pallor of her cheeks and saw that she 
was all meek and silent mirth at their 
situation together behind the open 
wardrobe door, which hid them from 
the bride. He smiled at Berthe, and 
she answered it, as she laid her light 
fingers on a gown. 

Maude’s voice uttered in their cars: 

“Bring me the pastel chiffon.” 

And Harrison, turning, saw her 
standing close behind them, in filmy 
camisole and petticoat, with her eyes 
distended and hard. He read the emo- 
tions there quickly; they were jealousy 
and suspicion, swift, rank. Berthe fell 
away gracefully from the wardrobe 
with the pastel chiffon in her hands, 
and Harrison said to himself: 

“Oh, hell!” 

He gave his wife another smile. 

“It’s a gorgeous dress,” he said. 

She was already placated, because 
there had been nothing to see behind 
the wardrobe door, and she knew that 
she was foolish, mad. She pressed his 
hand, and dressed flutteringly in the 
garment that would have become 
Berthe infinitely better. 

They went down to dinner, a French 
menu. They found a choice of perfect 
wines, and the service in this antique, 
remote hotel was excellent. The few 
other guests looked from time to time 
at the elderly woman and the hand- 


some young man at a corner table, 
tried to place them, and could not. 
After dinner the bridegroom brought 
the bride a Paris wrap and they wan- 
dered out to the cliffs. 

“How heavenly!” she breathed. 

Hard as his life had been, Harrison 
had, in odd moments, found time for 
sentiment. A pretty woman here and 
there had roused his imagination before 
he had passed on. He had thought, 
sometimes, of marrying a girl whose 
hair would be like that fair girl’s, passed 
in a Chicago street, or whose eyes might 
shine like those dark eyes to which he 
had made love on a boat going out to 
Buenos Aires; a wife of mysteries and 
reticences, rather royal, heavenly 
young; a little thing, perhaps, a baby 
for delight. He knew that lucky men 
came suddenly upon the right girl, and 
lived like happy gods. You did not 
worry; you waited until you met her 
and could wait no longer. She brought 
you the earth in generous little hands, 
and you gave her everything you had 
and were, most absolutely. These things 
happened to a man all right, some time. 

When he stood upon the cliffs, he re- 
membered that he had forgotten about 
them. 

She who loved was by him. 
an arm around her. 

“Lance,” she said, looking up, “you 
will love me some day, won’t you?” 

“You’re a dear,” he replied. 

[he moon kind to her 
it looked soft and smooth and 
with the hair and eyes very dark—and 
her dress was like a fairy’s; the scent 
was less oppressive in the night breeze 
off the sea. They looked out over the 
water, an endless glimmer with a wide, 
strong shaft of silver right across it, 
where the moon smote it. It lapped 
calmly, gurgling, far below against the 
foot of the cliffs. The woman, who 
had learned a certain wisdom—al- 
though she seemed so foolish—knew 
that never would the years be kinder 


He put 


race— 


white, 


was 
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to her than now, with the moonlight 
upon her, untroubled space before, un- 
troubled sky above, and the lover she 
had bought beside her. 

“T’m so happy,” she said. 

“T’ll make you happy.” 

Harrison meant it. 

At last they must go in. 

Sometimes, in the past rare sentimen- 
tal phases, Harrison had been touched 
by a wonder, a curiosity, that was all 
holy. What would marriage mean to 
the woman rather royal, heavenly 
young, with the baby skin that smelled 
of rfothing but the open air and the hair 
that was crisp under your hand? When 
you came in upon her privacy, would 
she fear? Would she trust? Could 
you, unafraid, touch her hair, hanging 
like a child’s over her shoulders, plaited 
—would she plait it?—for the night? 
Could you kiss her baby skin, un- 
afraid? How delicately a man would 
walk with the girl who held the earth! 

When it was nearly twelve o’clock, 
and one could delay no longer, Har- 
rison unlocked his dressing-room door 
noiselessly, tapped, went in, and found 
his bride in a floral nightgown fit for 
the Sleeping Beauty and a floral cap. 
She looked at him very anxiously, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 


CHAPTER V. 


husband 
next morning. 


Mrs. Harrison drove her 
1 


over to the links the He 


was a good average player, by natural 


ability rather than by constant practice, 


and she was less than But 
she had brought with her a most en- 
viable sports outfit, and she wore the 
best of it on the-first honeymoon morn- 
ing. They had a day that pleased Har- 
rison, since it was in the open air. 
Lunch was at the clubhouse, and in 
the afternoon they played another 
round, After tea at the clubhouse, they 
motored around the neighborhood till 
dinner. 
4 


average. 
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* The days went by quickly. Bride 
and bridegroom made each othef’s ac- 
quaintance, and the young man grew 
much older. For the first time in his 
life, he troubled himself to think ~con- 
secutively. 

It occurred to him to pity women; 
some women, not all—not the queens 
of men, secure upon their indestruc- 
tible thrones. But certain women, he 
recognized, were pitiful; those who, 
with great effort and valiant hope, won 
little; those who had failed through- 
out; those who had won and worn 
their shields and lost them to others; 
those who had never had more than the 
transient charm of youth, te die with 
youth, yet who would not bury their 
dead. 

“Women,” he considered, “are poor, 
unfortunate fish, so conscious of their 
own damnation.” 

Because of this new sympathy, and 
of his determination to be kind, he 
made his wife very happy. 

When they had been there two days, 
she decided that they would not wait 
for the return home to discuss the mat- 
ter of settlements. She was eager to 
exercise all her charm for her young 
husband, and she was wise enough to 
know that the charm of purse could 
not be counted out. She announced, 
therefore, over her letters at breakfast 
on the third morning, the imminent ar- 
rival of her lawyer. 

The lawyer came, a young man, keen, 
incisive, Harrison was 
unprepared for that trial. He was un- 
der the searchlight gaze of a man only 
ten years or so his senior, who could 
judge by the standards of the same 
generation, who could still comprehend 
youth and youth’s needs. He was a 
man of strong chivalry, and while he 
paid a gentle homage to his client, he 
let the new husband feel, without a 
word, his utter condemnation and con- 
tempt. A turn of his eye, a rise in his 
voice, expressed, “What a skunk! What 


and observant. 
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a parasite! What a sponge!” while his 
voice intoned none but the pleasantest 
amenities, the utmost courtesies of 
business. 

At last Harison rose, excused him- 
self, begged his tenderly protesting 
wife to make only what arrangements 
seemed good to her, and went out. He 
did not offer his hand to the lawyer, 
having a fear—of course absurd in 
Maude’s presence—that it would not 
be taken. The two men merely nodded 
with a surface geniality, and parted. 

Harrison walked fast and far, his 
head rather down. He had been con- 
demned by an obviously good fellow, 
and it touched him where no amount 
of sermons would have hurt. While he 
walked, he kept arguing to himself: 

“But if she never suffers, does it mat- 
ter? If she wanted me and got me— 
well, then? If I make her happy, 
what’s the odds?” 

He chinked her money in his pocket. 

The thought came to buy her a little 
present, to take home a toy for her. A 
present is the first thought of a hus- 
band—however new—when thinking of 
amends. So he turned toward the only 
shopping center, the one emporium that 
catered for visitors, and after much 
effort, could think of nothing but a box 
of chocolates and a bunch of roses; all 
the jewels she had already were so 
much richer than he could buy, even if 
he could have bought them there. And 
was she not surrounded by every de 
vice and toy a pampered woman could 
desire? 

Home he went, the 
under one arm, the roses, swathed ten- 
derly in their tissue paper, in his hand, 
feeling a little jollier. 

“My luck!” he said to himself, when 
he encountered the lawyer emerging 
from the lift. 

The two men stood and chatted, one 
despising, the other hating, his fellow 

“You’re on your honeymoon?” said 
the young solicitor. “You’ve chosen a 


box of sweets 


perfect place. We went, I remember, 
to X ss 

“Ah! You’re married?” 

“Four years. Two children. 
a family man.” 

“Ah—yes.” 

Then nature made Harrison, against 
his will, look at the other curiously and 
envy him. Married—to the girl who 
held the earth? Two children? Har- 
rison seemed to remember—and yet it 
was the first time the thought had come 
—that he would not, now, have chil- 
dren. Nature came and reminded him 
of this. 

He held out his hand defiantly. 

“T must not keep you,” he said. 

The other hesitated long enough, be- 
fore advancing his own hand, to make 
Harrison draw back and turn to the 
lift. 

“Well, good-by, then,” said the law- 
yer. “I need not wish you every hap- 
piness and all good luck, for I’ve been 
arranging safely for that, upstairs.” 

The lift gates clanged upon Harrison 
and his anger, and he had begun his 
swift journey upward before his reply 
had rushed to his lips. 

He went into the sitting room to find 
it empty. His wife was in her bed- 
room, giving her hair a touch or two 
before lunch. But soon, as if she had 
heard his entry, Berthe looked in, and 
advanced on some pretext. 


Quite 


She had a pretty way of moving. 

She closed the.bedroom door behind 
her before she uttered demurely : 

“IT did not know that monsieur was 
here.” 

“Take these to your mistress,” he 
said rather shortly, and put the sweets 
and roses into her arms, 

She picked up something for which 
it seemed she had come and disap- 
peared, slamming the door a very little, 
as if to mark her petulance. A mo- 
ment after came Maude’s gushing cry: 

“Oh, how beautiful! How glorious!” 
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She appeared in haste, flushed with 
pleasure. 

“Lance, dear boy, how sweet of 
you! Come and get some of your roses 
ready for me to wear at lunch.” 

He followed in obediently, sat by her 
dressing table cutting stalks and shear- 
ing thorns, and was considerate with 
her coquetries. After he had clustered 
two or three flowers, nothing would do 
but that he must pin them on her broad 
breast, and she stood before him twit- 
tering with delight, while, carefully, he 
did it. At her vivacious demand, he 
then untied the ribbons of the choco- 
late box, and bravely she ate a sweet 
with every show of enjoyment. 

He was not to know that she had 
given up her loved bonbons as_ her 
stoutness had increased. Presently she 
would tell the young and greedy Berthe 
to eat the chocolates; and Berthe would 
appropriate the wide ribbons to thread 
through her own lingerie. But Maude 
would keep the satin box, the first love 
gift, the honeymoon token. 


She put her arm through her hus- 
band’s, motioned him affectionately to 
the sitting room, and sat down to tell 
him of the morning’s work. 


“e 


I don’t much want to hear,” he said 
half humbly, half sullenly. 

For this she adored him all the more. 

“You must listen, dear boy. Why 
should you mind? When two people 
marry, they are one. What I have is 
yours, too. And you give me so much; 
you make me so happy. Now I 
to tell you. Mr. Percy has had full in- 
structions, and will draw up a deed of 
gift. We're going to transfer half my 
fortune to your account. ‘There’s 
plenty, Lance, dear boy; we’ll both have 
enough. I want you to have your own, 
to be free to enjoy it as you like. 

“Some women ” She paused a 
moment. “Some women who happen 
to be richer than their husbands”—she 
hurried over the words—“are so mean. 
They think to keep a man by making 


want 
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him run for all he wants.” Harrison 
flinched, and she hastened on: “Ex- 
cuse my way of putting it, dear; but 
that’s what they do. I couldn’t bear 
that you and I should be on those terms, 
It would spoil everything. You agree?” 

“I certainly agree,” he said rather 
grimly, after hesitation, “that those 
terms would spoil everything.” 

“You're not the kind of man,” she 
said fondly, “to be humbled. I don’t 
want you to be the kind. So in a few 
days it will all be arranged. You'll be 
independent of me.” 

She stopped and repeated: 

“Independent of me. The gift is 
unconditional.” 

Her heart thudded to a fear that 
would come. He could not know how, 
while it was her pride and joy to do 
so, it frightened her to think of grant- 
ing him this terrible independence; nor 
how she had furtively wished, within 
herself, to make conditions that would 
insure his obeisance to the yoke. 

“You’re very generous.” 

“T want to be.” 

“T’'ll try to repay you.” 

“Don’t; no, don’t. I want you to 
have a good time. You’re young, such 
a lot younger than I. It’s no use trying 
to make believe about that. But I can 
make up for it by giving you all you 
want. Now I must give you some fig- 
ures. We shall have a quarter of a 
million each. When we get home, you 
Mr. Percy and inquire about 
the investments and so on. He knows 
all about it. Thomas left my business 
arrangements with Percy & Son, and 
they look after everything.” 

With a mean rage, of which he was 
soon ashamed, Harrison privately de- 
cided that Percy & Son should profit 
no longer from so comfortable a slice 
of business. 

You’re satisfied, Lance?” 

“Anything that seems right to you 
will satisfy me.” 


can see 
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“How long would you like to stay 
here, Lance?” 

“It’s for you to decide everything.” 

“T want you to have a good time.” 

“Why aren’t you like those other 
women you spoke of? Why don’t you 
keep me in my place?” 

Tears filled her eyes. 

“Oh, Lance!” she exclaimed. 

Harrison was quickly sorry when he 
saw her tears; and sorrier still when 
they brimmed over, falling pathetically 
over her plump cheeks. He dried them 
with his big silk handkerchief, knowing 
that she enjoyed it; and when the 
cheeks were dry, he kissed them one 
after the other. - 

She put her hand in his, and they sat 
there by the open window, looking out 
to sea. The sun cast a sheet of golden 
glass over the bright blue that the sky 
reflected in the water, and all was calm 
in a haze of heat. A few little fishing 
boats, with brown sails almost useless, 
lazed far out in the bay. Tall trees 


upon the cliff tops scarcely stirred. A 


few children played on the hot sands. 

“I should never get tired of this with 
you,” she said. “But you—you’re 
younger—you’d get very tired.” 

He did not protest. He supposed 
that, since she had thus much wisdom, 
protest would not have convinced her. 

But she would have liked it, all the 
same, 

Holding her hand, he wondered about 
How long, really, would they 
stay here? What would happen next 
day? And next week? And next 
month? He wondered on about the 
Cheshire place. What was it like? The 
train service:to town would be good; 
how often could one get away to town? 
How often could one get away alone 
to town? What would this particular 
brand of conjugal life be like, after 
all? Could one live a separate personal 
existence sometimes, by way of relief? 
Would one still be holding an elderly 
hand in ten years’ time? 


time. 


He would, anyway, buy a car for 
himself. 

He could take a set of bachelor cham- 
bers if he liked. 

A week-end in Paris fairly often, 
was, at any rate, quite a normal neces- 
sity; not to be questioned. 

Perhaps Maude was a bad sailor. 

What was Berthe doing all the time 
in the bedroom, while she sang very 
softly triste little love songs in her na- 
tive tongue? ~ 

Of whom did Berthe remind him? 

But Berthe had more dimples, and a 
trick of moving the eyebrows. 

“What .are you thinking of, dear?” 
asked Maude. 

He told her the whitest of lies: 

“Of you.” 

“Dear boy!” 

He thought idly: “Two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds!” and could not 
help the speculation: “I wonder how 
soon I can handle it?” 

As if divining his unspoken thought, 
though really she was proceeding with 
her own, his wife spoke: 

“We can have as long a honeymoon 
as we like. We need not hurry back 
to business. There’s no hurry about 
the deed of gift; it will only want my 
signature and your approval. Mean- 
while, dear boy, you'll find plenty to 
go on with placed to your account at 
Coutts’. 
my desk. 


There’s a new check bogk on’ 
You don’t mind my attending 
to these little matters at once? I know 
it’s much more comfortable not to 
bother over money. You won’t bother 
over it any more, will you, dear?” 

He squeezed her hand. His face 
went red, but he hardened his heart. 

“Lance, would you like to go on with 
your art?” 

“My what?” 

“The violin.” 

The young man could not help his 
healthy laughter. 

“Excuse me,” he gasped. “My ‘art!’ 
It’s funny. I haven’t a penn’orth of art 
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in me, dear. I’ve only a useful trick. 
It’s served me many a time out in places 
you wouldn’t dream of, when I’ve 
wanted a bed or a meal I couldn’t pay 
for.” 

“It’s dreadful to think of your want- 
ing a meal you couldn’t have!” 

The young man looked back into the 
lawless years, and he listened; a wind 
blew, and he heard a gay voice like a 
trumpet coming up out of the deep lost 
places, calling to him. 

“It was sport!” he cried, breathless. 

She could not understand him, and 
she looked jealously at the lust in his 
face, and jealously she clasped his hand. 

“You will never want any more. I 
have you.” 

He controlled himself, and the big 
voice faded; it passed on out of ear- 
shot. He was sitting in a private room 


of a luxurious hotel, husband of a wife, 
and nearly master of two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. 

He kissed her hand and relinquished 
it; then got up, stretching a little. 


“Tsn’t it lunch time?” he said, 

They went down to the dining room, 
to their accustomed table, and the peo- 
ple who always looked at them looked 
curiously again. The head waiter hur- 
ried to their side. They chose food and 
wine fastidiously, like two good epi- 
cures. 

Two thousand 
the 


fifty 
freedom of 


and 
the 


hundred 
pounds! It was 
world! 

The bride smiled, wearing the bride- 
groom’s roses at her breast. 

Harrison looked out idly over the 
room—leaned forward and _ looked 
again. 

She sat with her parents at a far-off 
table. She appeared to him suddenly 
in that place, as if by the waving of a 
wand. There was magic in that mirac- 
ulous appearance. He had not seen or 
heard hér arrival. She was rather a 
little thing, yet rather royal; she was 
young, with a baby skin. Her hair 
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was crisp; it sprang and curled and 
rioted of its own vitality; it was very 
fair. As if she felt the intensity of 
the gaze upon her, she lifted her eyes 
to seek for its origin, and the eyes were 
very dark. They found Harrison’s and 
rested there. Both heard a sudden 
hush ; both stayed quite still. The room 
was full, the talk gathered loud; yet 
as if across the untrod space of fairy 
fields, man and maid looked at each 
other. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Harrison and the girl withdrew their 
gaze from each other’s faces slowly; 
she first, as if recollecting herself sud- 
denly; he at the sound of his wife’s 
voice. 

“Yes, dear?” he replied. 

Maude’s eyes were hard and bright; 
her color rose; she crumbled her roll 
angrily. 

“Those are new people,” she said at 
last. 

“Which, dear ?” 

“The people by the window—father, 
mother, and daughter. You were look- 
ing at them just now.” 

“Was 1?” he replied hardily. 
I just noticed them.” 

“Shall we have the car around di- 
rectly after lunch?” 

“If you like.” 

“But don’t you like?” 

“T’d love it.” 

She kept him talking about plans of 
route. She than usual, and 
rose sooner from the table, expecting 
him to follow. The three by the win- 
dow were eating ices. He followed, 
but paused in the lounge and said: 

“T’ll order the car, then, dear.” 

“You needn’t stay downstairs to 
do it.” 

“But Dll smoke a cigarette here, 
while you put your hat on.” 

“You may smoke it in my room,” 

The boredom in‘his young face made 
her desist in spite of herself. She bit 


“Yes, 


ate less 
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her lip, and hurried to the lift with 
many a glance over her shoulder to 
where he settled himself. As if by 
some neat juggling of the gods, as soon 
as she was borne out of sight, the girl 
came with her parents from the dining 
room. _ 

He now saw that she was very slight, 
dressed in white linen, with buckskin 
tennis shoes on her feet. She must 
have been near his own age, and in the 
curl of her joyous lips lived a hint of 
the same rip’s daring that made him 
what he was. But she was very sweet, 
and a little remote. He tried to catch 
her glance, caught it, and thrilled; he 
was almost faint for the moment with 
a new and untried sensation of intense 
humility and longing. She passed by 
and left him enlightened about life. 

“The girl!” he said to himself. “The 
girl!” 

While he was still engrossed with 
the thought of her, Maude came down 
again. In her motoring coat and veiled 
hat, she looked stouter, more mature, 
than ever, and she was rather nervous, 
desperately cajoling. There was no re- 
moteness about her; she came nearer 
and nearer; she smothered. 

She touched his arm and pressed 
close to him. 

“We'll have such a lovely afternoon, 
dear boy.” 

They drove fast and far, partly along 
the coast, then turning inland against 
rugged hills up which the great car 
soared with the flight of an 
Maude had ordered the chauffeur to 
the wheel, to Harrison’s concealed dis- 
appointment, and she and her young 
husband sat at the back, hand in hand. 
She chattered all the time, wanting him 
to be amused, but her chatter was stu- 
pid, vain. He was carefully kind and 
attentive to her, wanting her to be 
happy, but already the poison had in- 
vaded his cup. 

They had tea at a tiny hillside cara- 
vanserai, with the local cakes of the 


eagle. 


countryside, jam, and much clotted 
cream. She had, as a result of his 
constant effort and attractive petting 
during the drive, partly recovered her 
spirits and her appetite, and she ate a 
great deal. It did not become her. 
When one saw her eat, one did not 
think of charming health; one remem- 
bered how stout she was. 

They drove back, still hand in hand. 
Her face was beatified. 

“Lance, dear boy,”.she crooned, “you 
have been very good to me. You are 
fond of me, aren’t you, dear?” 

“You know I am,” he averred. 

“Young men,” she said with a side- 
long glance, “seldom think as wisely as 
you do, dear. You know we’ll be happy. 
Why, we’ve all we want to make us 
happy. Haven’t we?” 

“Rather!” he cried warmly, scarcely 
listening. 

She talked a great deal, and he made 
answers not only appropriate, but gen- 
tle and fond. After all, it was no new 
thing to him to be making transient 
love to some woman—love that was not 
love, that came lightly to the lips. Yet 
it fooled her, and he was glad. She had 
all his sympathy, and he thought again: 

“What poor, unfortunate fish women 
are!” 

The girl was sitting on the veranda 
of the hotel with her parents, as they 
entered. Mrs. Harrison hurried by 
quickly, with a studiously averted face, 
and Harrison followed as quickly. But 
was all eyes for what he 
could see, he observed the fringe of 
Turkish towel hanging over her lap. 

“She’s going to bathe,” he tingled, 
“before she dresses for dinner.” 

It was a gorgeous evening, golden, 
almost overfull of light; and even 
Maude said, as the lift carried them 
up: 

“We ought to be out on the cliffs, 
Lance, you and I.” 

Craft that he had never needed 
before, and that he might have been 


because he 
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ashamed of now, had come to him. He 
said masterfully, taking her arm to 
guide her out: 

“You’re not going out on the cliffs. 
You’re tired, and you’re going to lie 
down before you dress. We don’t want 
Berthe. I'll maid you and I'll tuck 
you up.” 

He had several times thought to him- 
self with a kind of despondent wonder : 
“How do men ever get rid of their 
wives?” But suddenly, now, he knew. 
Men lied; men coaxed and courted and 
ran away; men used ruse and strategy ; 
men deceived amiably. When she 
looked at him so adoringly—full at once 
of revitalized coquetry—for his master- 
fulness and care, he saw how the thing 
worked. 

“T am tired,” she melted. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, and she 
sat in a deep chair. 

He took off her hat with care, guess- 
ing somewhat of the secrets of her 
hairdressing. He kneeled down, re- 
moved the tight shoes, and substituted 
little mules that looked absurd under 
her weight. Delightfully he puzzled 
himself over the unsnapping of num- 
berless blouse fasteners, while she gig- 
gled and called him a dear boy, He 
saying with a naive confidence: 
don’t help me.” “No, I will do it.” 
“T love this blouse.” 

And he 
with the 


kept 
“No, 
“T’ll think it out.” 
“T’ll find your things myself.” 
negligee 


found them—the 
1 } 


eraceful hooded 


cap that he had seen 


her wear, and the scent spray to refresh 


her, and the handkerchief box. Lastly, 


when everything was accomplished, \he 


swung her up in his arms, all bridling, 
smiling, and charmed, and lifted her 
clean into the middle of the big, billowy 
bed. He could not have done better; 
she nearly cried to think herself enough 
of a fairy. And he covered her over 
lightly with the eiderdown quilt, sat on 
the bedside, and kissed her, to hide the 
twitching of his lips. 

“Now,” he said carelessly, “having 
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taken care of you, I'll just run down 
and have a dip before dinner. You 
won't be lonely ?” 

The middle-aged woman knew it was 
ridiculous that her heart should so sink 
at this ordinary suggestion; but it did 
sink, and some of the glory went out 
of the evening. While, a moment be- 
fore, she could have cried for pure 
bliss, now she could have cried for 
sheer disappointment. She had thought 
that he was going to sit at the bedside 
and hold her hand and make pretty 
love. Her heart was full of honey- 
moon, and she wanted him to stay. 

She took a long, searching glance into 
his face to see if she might pout or 
argue. But she had a little wisdom 
about men, and she did neither. Her 
experience—not vast—had shown her 
that they were like tyrannous children, 
not to be denied. Also, she had not 
seen the frings of Turkish towel hang; 
ing across the girl’s lap on the veranda; 

“If you want to bathe, dear,” she 
said, “go before the water gets too 


” 
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cold 

“You won't be lonely ?” 

“Of course not,” she denied. pleased 
again. 

He went into his dressing room, feel- 
ing half ashamed, half gay. After all, 
it had been quite funny. Collecting 
bathing suit and towel, he left the room 
by the door leading into the corridor, 
amused as he was by marriage, 
he did not want, just now, to 
They had looked 
almost hurt, rather pleading. 

He ran out, whistling, crossed the 
veranda, which the girl had left, and 
hurried down to the beach. The hotel 
bathing tents were under the cliff di- 
rectly beneath the windows, and he en- 
tered his. 

A few yards away a fresh tent had 
been erected, from which emerged the 
sound of a young voice singing. 

He smiled. 

They came 


for, 
somehow 


meet her eyes again. 


out almost simulta- 
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neously, he and the girl, and once more 
their eyes met. They stood still for so 
long, thus looking, that it was permis- 
sible to speak. 

He spoke: 

“You’re going to bathe. 
often go in as late as this?” 

“If I can’t go in by moonlight, yes.’ 

She dropped her eyes and smiled, 
digging the toes of one foot into the 
sand. He could not help looking, for 
he loved, of all attributes, pretty feet. 
Hers were white and slim, and when 
they moved, they sprang; they had a 
litheness and a gayety all by themselves. 
Her hair was tucked into a little white 
oiled-silk cap. She wore a white bath- 
ing suit like a man’s, with sea-green 
edges. She began walking away down 
to the water’s edge, and he followed, 
in a surge of defiance that proclaimed: 

“Oh, I must speak to you! I must! 
I must!” 

“You look like a swimmer,” he said. 

“IT am,” said the girl. 

“Do you know this beach?” 

“No,” she said, pausing. 
any tricks?” 

Again he brought strategy to bear 
upon his purpose. He answered com- 
petently, without hesitation : 

“It shelves a bit, and there are some 
rocks with bad patches of weed. Would 
you let me give you a lead if you just 
want to swim out and back?” 

She waded in. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said gratefully, 
and he was beside her. 

So they waded out together toward 
the infinite horizon, leaving the earth 
behind them. 

Soon they were swimming side by 
side, leisurely, stroke for stroke. The 
girl was beautiful to watch in the water. 
She swam like a fish, with the grace 
of a mermaid, confident and effortless. 
They talked a little. 

“You’re very keen?” he asked. 

“And you?” 

“T am, too.” 


Do you 


, 


“Has it 


“Mother is always afraid for me to 
swim from a strange beach alone, which 
is absurd of her.” 

“It’s not absurd. I hope you won’t 
think of going alone while I’m here.” 

“It’s very good of you.” 

“Why not come out to-morrow morn- 
ing before breakfast?” 

“T think I will.” 

They turned and floated. 

“I always want to lie on the sea, and 
sleep, and go on forever,” she called. 

“T shan’t let you do that,” said Har- 
rison,. 

She laughed a little. 

“T saw you at lunch,” he said. 

She turned over again to swim, and 
in silence they went for half a mile 
or so, when, without a word, she made ° 
for the beach again, and he followed. 
The infinity of the horizon was now 
infinity no more; it was bounded by the 
trees on the cliffs’ edge, with the hotel 
set in a wide gap between them. And 
in one of the hotel windows, the young 
man thought suddenly, there might be 
a jealous woman’s face, watching. He 
looked up, but it was too far off to see, 
although had there been a watcher at 
the window, the swimmers might easily 
have been marked. They came in with 
the tide, waded from the water, and 
sought their tents, the girl giving him 
only a faint and fleeting smile meant 
for good-by. 

But Harrison would not so interpret 
it. He and she came 
from her tent, he advanced and said 
again hurriedly: “You know, I saw 
you at lunch.” 

He was mastered now by humility 
and longing; he had not known that 
love could be so swift. The girl looked 
back at him and knew. 

“I—saw—you—look at 
she. 

They waited, not knowing for what. 
He cast a swift glance upward, but they 
were now too close under the cliff to 
be seen from the hotel. He felt what 


waited, when 


me,” said 
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he was, young and very ignorant, in 
spite of all he knew. 

“T hope your mother won’t mind my 
giving you a lead,” he hesitated. “The 
beach ¥ 

“Is dangerous,” she laughed, all at 
once roguish. She turned and ran 
along the narrow path up the cliffs, call- 
ing, “Good-by,” over her shoulder, and 
he hastened after. 

“But,” he cried, breathless not at the 
speed, but at the emergency, “this is 
not good-by. I shall see you across the 
room at dinner.” 

She frowned. 

“Don’t be difficult,” she said. 
must remember that we don’t 
each other, and * 

“There isn’t an ‘and,’” he protested, 
agitated. 

“You 
quaintance, 


ii You 
know 


must make my father’s ac- 
” she said, standing still for 
a moment. “Don’t be difficult.” 

“T’m not. You looked at me at lunch. 
You know what I know 

“Yes, I looked at you at lunch, but 

” 

“There is no ‘but,’ either. I shall see 
you at dinner.” 

“Will your mother be with 
again? Oh, you'll shock her!” 

“My mother?” 

“She looks a dear,” said the girl 
shyly. 

His voice failed him for a while; she 
could not think why all at he 
looked years older. At last he replied 
slowly, very low: 

“‘She—she is.” 

They continued to climb the cliff path 
side by side. The girl’s parents were 
rising to leave the veranda, and did not 
notice their approach. She ran ahead 
lithely, gained the hotel, and disap- 
peared from sight. Left behind, Har- 
rison came on slowly. The full weight 
of the yoke beneath which so -many 
have staggered now lay upon his shoul- 
He tried to think; then rebelled 
Glad that it was high time 


you 


once 


ders. 


at thought. 
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to do something, if only to dress for 
dinner, he hastened to do it. 

His wife lay exactly where he had 
left her in the center of the large bed. 
She smiled up at him, a smile that 
brought into full being the second chin, 
which was not so noticeable in repose. 

“You made me so comfortable, dear 
boy,” she said archly, “that I haven't 
surred a finger or moved a muscle.” 

It was true. So contented had he 
made her, in such a state of torpid bliss 
had he left her, that she had lain there 
as if afraid to break a spell. He came 
to the foot of the bed and looked down 
pitilessly upon her. 

“Those dressing-gown things,” he 
thought, “always double a woman’s 
age.” 

Aloud he said: 
rested.” 

“Help me out of this, dear boy.” 

She did not need help, but she longed 
for it. He knew this and it repelled 
him, but he acceded to her request with 
a fair show of grace. She held out 
both her fat little hands and gave an 
exhibition of languor. 

“What shall I, put on, Lance?” 

“You'll look nice in whatever you 
choose,” he said huskily. “You're half 
ready now under your dressing gown, 
but I’m not half ready, and I must 
hurry.” 

3erthe tapped and came in. He 
reached his dressing-rgom en 
tered, and locked it. Maude had never 
yet discovered his cherished impreg- 
nability, and fervently he hoped that 
she would not. He sat down and put 
his head in his hands and five minutes 
went by while he sat thus, without mov- 
ing, without daring to think. 

His wife kept calling to him through 
the door while Berthe dressed her hair, 
and that roused him. He dressed. 

They went down to dinner, and 
across the room was the girl, still in 
white, but evening white, sleek and 
fragile. She sat between her parents 


is 


glad you’ve 


door, 
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and looked away dredih the table only 
once. But when she looked, the look 
was for him. 

He could not keep his mind on to- 
night. It was away, flying to a sunlit 
morning, very early, an untrafficked 
sea, and two swimmers making their 
steady way out toward the pale horizon. 

He could not eat or talk or laugh 
without effort. His wife marked only 
the loss of appetite. 

“You got tired bathing, dear boy,” 
she said. “It was the wrong time of 
day. You should bathe early.” 

He looked up. 

“T will. I'll bathe before you’re up 
to-morrow.” 

“Do,” she said fondly. 
breakfast is the best time.” 

So in the morning there were the 
midsummer sun risen upon the untraf- 
ficked bay, a golden beach over which 
two wandered down to the waves’ edge, 
and soon two swimmers seeking the 
blue haze of the horizon. 

They stood together, dripping, upon 
the sand. She pulled off her oil-silk 
cap to let the morning sunbeams warm 
her bright hair. 

“Tt’s been good, this;” said Harrison. 
“May we repeat to-morrow?” <A 
fear took him. “You're staying?” 

“A few days. Are you?” 

“T just must.’ 

The girl ran into her tent, and was 
so long about her dressing that he 
guessed her shy intention of letting him 
go first. She was afraid of the strength 
of what she saw in his face; he guessed 
it. He had often, of the lightest pur- 
pose, made women so afraid, but never 
till now had he shared such fear him- 
self. He went in alone, therefore, and, 
going to the visitors’ book, looked for 
their names. He read: 

“Mr., Mrs., and Miss Dorice Way- 
more.” 

Dorice! He thought it beautiful. 

As he lingered there, his wife sur- 


“Before 


prised him by coming into the lounge, 
dressed for breakfast. Taking his arm, 
she smiled in her arch way. 

“I’m early, you see, dear boy,” she 
said, “and so hungry.” 

“Tf I may just go and brush my hair, 
I’ll join you at breakfast immediately.” 

He started forward, to feel her sud- 
den clutch on his arm. She was look- 
ing through the open hall door, and, 
following her look, he saw Dorice Way- 
more coming in. There was no mistak- 
ing that she had gone out early to bathe. 
She was not completely dressed; her 
light figure was swathed in a bathing 
wrap; her plaits of hair were wound 
round her head; her feet in the buck- 
skin shoes wore no stockings. She 
passed them swiftly, and ran upstairs 
to make her breakfast toilet. 

“Lance said Maude in a 
changed voice. 

He pulled his arm away. , 

“Yes,” he said, looking back. 

He was amazed at the expression in 
her face. 

“Yes?” he said angrily. 

She fell back a step. 

“Go on, brush your hair, then. I'll 
ask you at breakfast.” 

“Hell!” said Harrison to himself 
once more, as he bounded upstairs and 
into their rooms. 

Berthe was there, folding a_ night- 
dress. When he had passed into his 
dressing room, without, however, lock- 
ing his door, she came and stood impu 
dently and demurely in the doorway. 

“T hope monsieur had a nice bathe.” 

Harrison wheeled round and laughed. 

“My dear girl, run away.” 

“Cannot I do anything for mon- 
sieur ?” 

“No, you can’t,” 
“Run away.” 

Sut she came to fuss around him 
until he put an arm about her and 
kissed her little full mouth. 

“Berthe,” he said, “you’re an awf’ly 


he said regretfully. 
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naughty little girl. Can’t you try to 
be good?” 

“A kiss,” she complained, “is not so 
much,” 

“Yes, it is,” said Harrison, trying 
hard to be a married man. “A kiss 
is a serious affair.” 

She suddenly started, trembled, and 
whispered : 

“Mon Dieu!” 

Maude stood by her dressing table, 
looking in at them. 

“Lance,” was all she had to say. 
“Lance—Lance—aren’t you ready for 


breakfast ?” 


TO BE 


Broke the Rule 


“I’m coming now,” 
entering the bedroom. 

He passed Berthe, who was _ half 
cowering over some job she had hastily 
invented for herself; he took the arm 
of his wife, who trembled with agita- 
tion. But he was thinking of neither 
of them—of the wife who had made 
him rich or of the little tirewoman 
whose head was full of nothing but 
silly love intrigues. He thought only 
of the brave, tanned, beautiful girl, with 
the young skin smelling of open air, 
swimming beside him toward a destiny 
all their own. 


said Harrison, 


CONTINUED. 


THE LOST FRIEND 
LOST a boyhood friend last night, 
A friend I’ve valued many years. 
She shared my joys when things were bright 
And cheered me when beset by fears. 
Her friendship meant a lot to me, 
And now it’s gone beyond recail. 


Last night it was! 


I went to see 


Her at her home, and in the hall 
She greeted me with that rare smile 
That lingers like a soft caress 


race. 


Upon her 


She stood there, while 


I passed some comment on her dress, 
When suddenly a blinding wave 


Swept over me. 


Until I 
I won’t forget the cry she 

As round her wound my 
Impassioned, folded her to 


die, 
gave = 
arms and lI, 
me. 


I crushed her lips-with kiss on kiss 
As in a dream, for neither she 
Nor I had ever thought of this. 


* * * 


* 4 * * 


And this is why last night I lost a friend, 
To gain the greatest gift the gods can send. 


Percy WAXMAN. 





CAN’T say I was exactly keen 

to come to the States, don’t you 

know? So many of my pals had 
been over and not exactly fallen on 
their feet. 

Take old Croesus; for example. 
There was a case in point. He never 
had a bob to call his own, even at 
Eton—that’s how he got his name. Of 
course, Croesus came ixto the title 
when he was just of age, and the pace 
he set would have landed his grand- 
father in Dieppe or some _ ghastly 
watering place or other. As it hap- 
pened in our day, it placed the dear 
old thing over in the land of the free, 
where, outside of New York and a few 
villages like that, they are so independ- 
ent that the bartender looks hurt if 
you forget to ask after his mother the 
third time you meet him. 

Well, as I was saying, poor old 
Croesus went a _ simply frightful 
mucker. I remember it was the year 
Royal Tender was third in the Derby, 
and Creesus had put his shirt on it being 
first, refusing all advice to back it both 
ways. The Monday that followed was 
really disheartening for the old boy, 
and he had to touch all his relatives so 
as to come up smiling with the bookies. 
I don’t know if you’ve ever touched a 
relative or not, but if your rotten peo- 
ple are at all like my Aunt Isobel 
Well, you’ve been through it and that’s 
all there is about it. 

Anyway, Croesus had to clear out, 
and the end of it was that he put his 
dukedom in the American market and 
got bitten badly. “Stung,” I think is 
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By Thomas Edgelow 


Spex 


the correct expression over here. The 
poor fellow simply did not know 
enough to insist on proper settlements, 
and although he really had a splendid 
man, who could press trousers better 
than any one J ever knew, and who 
tipped Crceesus off to watch out, they 
bested him, all right, all right, and the 
girl became the duchess and yet re- 
tained full control of the few millions 
her old man pulled out on the wedding 
morn. All Croesus got was a check 
to pay off his creditors. 

Naturally you will surmise that the 
cute old boy only paid the most press- 
ing of them. And in this you are per- 
fectly right, for that’s just what he did 
do, and stuck to the rest in the hope 
that little wifie would hasten to the 
rescue, as it were, on getting his SOS 
signals of distress. 

Little wifie, however, did nothing of 
the kind, and to cut a long story short, 
I may ag well tell you that the last 
time I saw the old boy, he was borrow- 
ing fivers off the butler for pocket 
money. I dare say ‘her knew 
what was going on and allowed the 
butler just so much to keep Creesus in 
cab fares, but there was no velvet about 
it, not on your life—or believe me, 
as so many of you fellows say. 

Anyway, poor old Croesus’ experi- 
ences made me personally very shy of 
the States, and although it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to marry 
money if I married at all, I determined 
to make a regular exploring trip out 
of it and run down to Sheffield or Man- 
chester some time and go merrily gun- 


grace 
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ning around for some rich manufac- 
turer’s daughter. At least I should 
know what I was letting myself in 
for, and even if she was so highly edu- 
cated—as all these middle-class manu- 
facturing people are—that she talked 
about Shakespeare and all that sort 
of rot, I should be marrying in Eng- 
land, where the family lawyers would 
see to the beastly money part of the 
business. 

First I must tell you how it fell out 
that I came to the States at all. Dur- 
ing the German rush on Paris, right at 
the beginning of the war, my brother, 
Bertie, who was three years older than 
I was, fell in a charge, and the dear 
old governor was so cut up that he 
kicked the bucket six months later. 
They would not take me because of «ny 
eyesight, and I worried round trying to 
do my bit as well as I could, you know ; 
so in the end they sent’me over here 
on munitions business. I swotted up 
the ‘subject a good deal, so that | 
should not feel too much of a bally ass, 
and in the end I presume I was more 
or less qualified for the work I ‘had 
to do. 

As I was coming over strictly on 
business, I did not fag to get any in- 
troductions to people in New York, and 
I landed as quietly as I could. Of 
course, the papers had it that the Earl 
of Wixenford had arrived and all that 
sort of piffle, but, taking it all around, 
I did not find the reporter Johnnies as 
bad as every one had told me they 
would be. One of them did have the 
cheek to ask me how I would like to 
marry an American girl, as so many 
of my set have done, but I shut him 
up by asking him how he would like 
to marry a chimpanzee. 

Rather neat I thought it at the time, 
as the fellow looked exactly like one of 
those monkeys one used to see in the 
zoo when one was a kid, but the silly 
ass thought I meant a hit at the Ameri- 


cans, and came out in big headlines the 
next day: 


LORD WIXENFORD CONSIDERS 
AMERICANS CHIMPANZEES. 


I wrote a letter explaining matters, 
and the thing dropped. Still, one can’t 
be too careful out here. 

I put up at a perfectly charming 
hotel—quite different from the ordi- 
nary vulgar, too-ornate affair the aver- 
age New Yorker adores. It was quiet 
—just off the best part of Fifth Avenue 
—the cooking was good, and they had 
no beastly tango tea room. I always 
think a chap looks such an ass tango- 
ing or turkey-trotting or one-stepping, 
or whatever they call it, and it was an 
awful pity when the thing hit dear old 
London right in the chest. All the fel- 
lows who can do it bag all the pretty 
girls—don’t you know?—and they 


never see what silly rotters they look 
while they are doing it. 

However, I must get on to the part 
where I got off, as it were. I was-keep- 


ing awfully quiet—oh, very small and 
early indeed, you know—in-by-twelve- 
and-bed-at-a-quarter-past sort of busi- 
ness. But one night I came in latish 
—about two. I had_ been toddling 
round by myself, having a peep at 
Broadway, and very boring I found it 
after Paris or even London. I had just 
asked for some cigarettes at the recep- 
tion place in the hall of the hotel when 
I got the shock of my life. 3y Jove! 
Poor old Jimmie fairly caught it! I tell 
you she was a ripper, absolutely! Oh, 
yes, she was—a ripper! 

She—this girl, you know—came in 
with some other woman, and came up 
to where I was standing, to get her 
key. My heart missed a beat; I swear 
it did, all rotting apart. She had hair 
the color of ripe corn and a mouth—— 
Oh, I tell you the girl was a dream! 
Perfect -sensation, by Jove! That’s 
what she was. And her voice! Good 
Lord, that girl’s voice, when she asked 
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for her key and any letters! I always 
was a poetic sort of chap—though I 
don’t look it, I know, thank Heaven— 
but that girl’s voice made me think of a 
gurgling brook. Really it did. And 
of course her eyes were too utterly 
utter. Absolutely. 

I had one jolly: good look at her, and 
then up she went in the lift with her 
pal and I came to earth with a shock. 
Talk about falling in love at first sight! 
By gad, I could have sat up all night 
cleaning that girl’s boots! She was 
certainly some peacherino, as they say 
out here. Frightfully expressive, these 
American expressions. 

Then I had a brain wave. I don’t re- 
member if I mentioned it, but I always 
was a brainy sort of chap. I invented 
a patent cigarette holder once, but I 
never could get any of those bally busi- 
ness fellows to take it up, you know. 
Still, I am there all right, and quick as 
lightning, I turned to the night clerk 
and said: 

“Wasn't Miss who 


that Taylor 


passed through just now?” 
Now I maintain that 


was fairly 
bright of me. Nearly everybody else 
would have said: “Wasn’t that Miss 
Smith?” and given away at once that it 
was a bluff. But Taylor, now, Taylor! 
Really it did sound as if one knew her, 
didn’t it ?—what? 

The night fellow was 
fooled. Oh, completely! 

“No, my lord,” he replied at once. 
“That was Miss Rosemarie Laving- 
ton.” 

“T must have made a mistake,” I re- 
plied carelessly. “Very like a Miss 
Taylor I met the other afternoon. Er 
—is she—er—living in the hotel ?” 

The fellow seemed quite glad to have 
some one to talk to. I should think it 
was awfully slow sitting up all night 
watching the lates and earlies stagger 
in, you know. He absolutely blos- 
somed out, and told me all about her. 

It seemed that Rosemarie—already I 


completely 


was thinking of her as Rosemarie— 
came from some place or other out 
West and stayed every winter in New 
York at this hotel, with her brother and 
a companion. The other person was 
her companion. She was frightfully 
wealthy, this clerk chap said, as her 
father had manufactured hairpins. It 
seems that if you put all the hairpins 
he had ever made end to end, they 
would reach so far from the earth to 
the moon I forget how far ex- 
actly ; I never could remember that sort 
of thing. 

Anyway, Miss Rosemarie Lavington 
fairly rolled in it, and I went up to 
my room absolutely resolved. I could 
hardly believe my luck. Just think of 
falling head over heels in love With a 
girl at first sight, and then finding out 
that she simply rolled in it! The point, 
then, was to make the girl care for me, 
and I must say that it staggered me a 
bit. I’m not very tall, and girls always 
like six-footers, and I can’t say -that 
any woman has ever been frightfully 
smitten with me. Of course, I have the 
title and all that, and Wixenford Court 
down in Devonshire dates back to the 
twelfth century, but somehow or other 
I wanted to win the girl if I could 
Oh, I mean I wanted her to care a lit- 
tle for me as well as for what I could 
give her, just as I had fallen in love 
with her before I had heard of her 
money. Of course, if she had not had 
money, I could not Have afforded to 
think of her, for the Wixenfords are 
all as poor as church mice and all that 
sort of thing. I thought if only I 
could begin the affair with a little ro- 
mance about it—don’t you know ?—it 
might help me quite a lot. 

Then suddenly I remembered my 
poetry. I have already stated that I 
always was a poetic sort of chap. As 
a matter of fact, I was quite a dab at 
Latin verses, and once I had some 
poetry accepted by a paper that I had 
sent in anonymously. So that was the 
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ticket—I would write the girl a verse 
and send it to her anonymously. Of 
course a man can’t send an anonymous 
letter, but it is quite all right to send a 
verse—what? Byron and all those 
Johnnies were always doing it. 

I sat down at my desk in my room 
after I had got rid of Briggs—who 
always sits up when I don’t want him, 
just the same as everybody else’s man 
always has and will—and thought quite 
a lot. Then it came to me suddenly. 
This is what I turned out, and really 
I don’t think it was half bad. 

TO ROSEMARIE. 
Oh, Rosemarie! Oh, Rosemarie! 
What have you done to me, 
To pass as dawn was breaking 
When I was fancy free, 
To pass as dawn was breaking, 
With your hair so wondrous bright, 
And to leave my heart a-breaking 
As dawn drove out the night? 

It wasn’t really quite dawn, you 
know, but a poet is allowed some li- 
cense. Rather natty, I think—what? 

I copied it out on to a plain piece of 
paper, so that she would not know that 
it came from some one living in the 
hotel, but with my crest on it, so that 
she would wonder who had sent it, and 
I went down again and posted it to her 
then and there. I came back and went 
to bed, but I’m hanged if I could sleep. 
All the time my own verse kept running 
through my head. Just as dawn really 
did come in, I did manage to pop off, 
but that ass, Briggs, came and woke 
me up soon after, because I had told 
him to get me up by nine. Silly 
blighter! Never uses his brain, if he 
has any. He might have known by the 
cigarette ends that I had been -up nearly 
all night. 

My government work kept me pretty 
busy all the next day, and I did not 
finish much before it was time to dress 
for dinner. I was jolly glad then that 
I hardly knew a soul in New York. I 
did not even belong to a club, though 
one or two fellows had offered to put 


me up for one, so I was perfectly free 
to follow up my quest of the girl. 

I dined in the public dining room 
and .dawdled over my dinner as long 
as I could, but she never showed up at 
all. At last I got so keen to see her 
again that I called up the head waiter 
and asked him. It seemed that they 
always fed in their own rooms. 

I was in despair of seeing her that 
ight when, just as I came out into the 
hall, down came the lift, and Rose- 
marie and her companion passed 
through on their way to their car. I 
caught the girl’s eye, and I thought she 
smiled the tiniest bit in the world, but 
that may have been my conceit. The 
companion did not seem very old for 
her job—only about ten years older 
than the girl, and Rosemarie could not 
have been more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three. By then I was simply 
frantically keen. I never saw such a 
ripping girl in my life. I can’t think 
how I could ever have looked at any- 
body else before. 

That Gayety flapper incident, for ex- 
ample, just before the war. I know 
that at the time I thought her quite 
pretty, even for the chorus, and I very 
nearly made an ass of myself there. 
Oh, very nearly indeed! As luck would 
have it, the bally girl suddenly fell in 
love—but not with me. She got keen 
on a tailor chap, a man of her own 
class, and married him the next Satur- 
I did all I could to help them 
suits. 


day. 
out, and let him make me a few 
As a matter of fact, I think I owe him 
about a couple of hundred guineas to- 
day. But then I always was a good- 
natured sort of chap. 

To return to Rosemarie. After she 
had gone out, the whole place seemed 
absolutely dark and forlorn. In des- 
peration, I went to a theater, but it only 
made me more miserable than ever, so 
I came out after the first act. 

It was a musical comedy, and very 
much the same sort of thing that one 
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sees at home. Nothing to tire a man’s 
brain in following it, except that I 
could not quite get hold of the lan- 
guage. There was one fellow taking 
the part of an Englishman. I thought 
him awfully good, and exactly the right 
note. All the audience were shrieking 
with merriment, and I’m shot if I could 
see why. Funny things some people do 
laugh at—what? 

On my return to my hotel, I thought 
I would like a whisky and soda before 
I toddled off to bed early, as I’d had 
such a rotten night the night before. 
There was no bar, and I hate a drink 
in my rooms, so I rolled over the road 
to another hotel, where they have quite 
a snug little pub downstairs. The bar- 
tender was’what Arnold Bennett calls 
“a card.” He’s “Joe” to everybody 
after they have met him once. There 
were about four fellows standing at the 
bar when I went in. I asked for a 
whisky and soda in a perfectly natural 
and human sort of way, and one of 
them laughed. I looked at him rather 
hard, but said nothing. Then this fel- 
low, trying hard to copy an English 
accent, leaned over the bar and said to 
Joe: 

“T say, old top, give me a ‘bee-ah,’ 
will you?” and they all yelled. 

As a matter of fact, I have never 
heard an Englishman in England ever 
call another “old top.” 

I got rather nettled at this, and I 
was thinking up some Americanisms to 
give them back when the fellow who 
had tried to be funny asked if I ever 
bet. Well, you should ask the ring if 
I am at all known, but I only smiled 
and said that I did occasionally. 

“Then I'll tell you what, sporty boy,” 
he went on with aggressive familiarity. 
“T'll tell you what I'll do. We'll take 
twenty nickels and pile them one on 
top of another, and I'll bet you a dollar 
a time that I call them heads or tails as 
you pick them off. You can pile them 
up yourself, so that you see all is fair, 


and I'll get Joe, here, to referee, so 
that I’m looked after. Is it a bet?” 

Of course it was only sporting to 
take the fellow up, so we moved over 
to a table at the other side of the room, 
and Joe came from behind the bar and 
sat down by me to referee. This fel- 
low—Jefferson—who had made the bet, 
walked off where he could not possibly 
see the coins. I piled them up myself, 
one on top of another, and Jefferson 
called heads or tails as I took them off. 
I never saw a fellow have such luck 
in my life. Out of twenty coins, he got 
eighteen right. 

He wanted to go on and give me my 
revenge, and I was just going to take 
him up on it, when another chap came 
into the bar—quite a different type of 
man. He saw what was going on and 
came over to my table. 

“T think you are stopping at the same 
hotel as I am?” he said, and I knew at 
once that the fellow was a gentleman 
and all that sort of thing. He was a 
man of about my own age—lI’m thirty 
—tall, and quite distinguished looking. 
Obviously an American. 

“May I sit down?” he asked, and be- 
fore I could reply, he had sent Joe off 
to bring the drinks. “Forgive my but- 
ting in,” he went on, “but I saw what 
was going on. Of course you don’t 
want to make a scene, but they were 
stringing you. How much did you 
lose ?” 

“Only about four pounds—eighteen 
dollars, to be exact,” I told him. “But 
I am not there as to how they did me. 
Very quaint of them, isn’t it? But 
pray do not let us have a scene. I’m 
terrified—oh, absolutely terrified—of 
your newspapers!” 

The other man laughed, but he had 
rather a jolly sort of sympathetic laugh 
that was perfectly irresistible. I felt 
drawn to him at once. Then he ex- 
plained to me how it was done, and 
really it was so bally simple that I sim- 
ply rocked with laughter, although the 
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joke was on me. By Jove! I called up 
Jefferson and threw him his eighteen 
dollars like a bird before I told him 
to run away and play. It was so deuced 
clever, you know! Oh, absolutely 
scintillating ! 

You see, Joe was in with him—with 
this Jefferson chap, I mean—and as 
Joe was referee and sitting next to me, 
he just signaled to the other fellow if 
it was heads or tails. He kept his hand 
on his knee, where I couldn’t see it be- 
cause of the table, and whenever it was 
a head, he just stuck out his thumb, 
and when it was a tail, he kept his 
thumb against his other fingers. Rip- 
ping—what? I thought that would 
please you, because it really was so aw- 
fully bright, you Rnow. Oh, I was the 
camel, all right, as you chaps say so 
expressively—or is it the goat? Any- 
way, I yocked—simply yocked! I 
wonder if any of the London and race- 
course crooks at home know that lit- 
tle game. 

I had my left hand on the table as 
._ this fellow was explaining things to me, 
moving my thumb about as he was de- 
scribing it. Suddenly he caught sight 
of a signet ring that I wear on my lit- 
tle finger. 

“T think I’ve seen those arms some- 
where before,” he said, and I thought 
he looked at me a little severely, just as 
the Head would look at a chap at Eton 
when he had sent for him to give him a 
jawing. “What is your name?” he 
went on. 

I told him who I was and all that— 
don’t you know ?—and he handed me 
his card. By Jove! It was somewhat 
of an icy shock when I realized whom 
I had been talking to. 

“Mr. Peter Bramwell Lavington,” I 
read aloud, so of course he was Rose- 
marie’s brother, and it was on the 
paper I had written those verses on that 
he had seen my crest! Oh, I give you 
my word that I felt deuced awkward— 
deuced awkward indeed! 
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He must have read what was going 
on in my mind, for he began at once 
with absolutely painful directness: 

“And are you in the habit, Lord 
Wixenford, of sending ladies anony- 
mous verses? You have grasped the 
point, I see, that I am Miss Laving- 
ton’s brother.” 

Really, you know, I felt a bit of a 
bally ass! I’d never thought of it pan- 
ning out just like this, or I doubt if I 
should have done it. 

“Oh, come now, you know,” I an- 
swered, thinking it better to placate the 
chap if I could, for of course I did not 
know if he had any influence with his 
sister or not, “there is nothing very 
terrible in a chap sending any one a 
verse, but I must admit that I’ve— 
er—— Well, this is my first offense. 
Supposing, now, that now—er—that 
now we know each other, you were to 
present me to your sister and let me 
make my excuses in person.” 

“And they say,” he replied thought- 
fully, “they say that Englishmen have 
no nerve! Lord Wixenford, I cer- 
tainly think you deserve that introduc- 
tion !” 

In the end we toddled back together 
to the hotel, on terms of perfect friend- 
liness, though I must say that I felt 
awfully nervous. You see, I cared so 
much for the girl that I was frightfully 
keen to make a good first impression. 
Lavington asked me to come up to their 
suite on the sixth floor and have supper 
with them, as they always fed after his 
sister had out. Now, I didn’t 
quite like my tie. It wasn’t absolutely 
right, somehow, so I nipped off to my 
own room and let Briggs put me on a 
fresh one, and when I arrived at Lav- 
ington’s rooms, Rosemarie and her 
companion had returned from the the- 
ater and were with the brother in their 
drawing-room. 

I went straight up to the girl and 
waited for Lavington to say something. 


And he did. He said: 


been 
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“Let me introduce Lord Wixenford, 
England’s poet peer!” 

I felt rather annoyed at that, but, 
after all, the chap had a right to rag 
me a bit, so I did not resent it so much. 

“How de do, Miss Lavington?” I 
began. “I want to make my peace with 
you about that rotten verse I———? 

And then Lavington intérrupted me. 

“This lady is not my sister,” he said. 
“This is Miss Daphne Gordon.” 

Through an absolute bally fog, as it 
were, I heard him go through the in- 
troduction. So I had jolly well mixed 
it all up! The girl I loved was Daphne 
and not Rosemarie, and as she was a 
companion, of course she had not got a 
bean. 

Then quite suddenly I saw it all— 
that’s what comes of having a quick 
brain—I saw the ‘whole thing. The 
night clerk had said that she was Miss 
Lavington and the other one her com- 
panion. Oh, yes, I saw it all, prob- 
ably because I have always been a 
reading sort of chap. I don’t often get 
as deep as Marie Corelli, but I read an 
awful lot of fiction, and all this helped 
me then. I saw the plot at once. They 
were just playing a little joke on me 
to get back at me for those verses. 
Thought it was the money I was after 
—what? 

“Well,” I thought, just like that, “two 
can play at that game! By Jove, yes!” 

So I pretended to believe them. 
That’s where my foxiness came in; and 
where many a faint heart has failed 
to win the bally girl, foxiness has sim- 
ply swept her off her feet in the end. 
I know crowds of instances to prove 
this, but I won’t bore you with them 
now. 

Miss Lavington—I will call them 
from now on by the names they gave 
me so as to avoid any confusion—Miss 
Lavington, then, laughed. 

“So it was not for me that you in- 
tended those pretty verses, Lord Wix- 
enford ?” 


“Er—well—of course—” I said, 
“well—there you are, you know, aren’t 
you? Frightfully awkward position 
for a chap, you know. Still, Miss Lav- 
ington, I must be frank—oh, absolutely 
frank. The verse was written to Miss 
Gordon, and really I’m awfully glad I 
did it, as it has got me the introduc- 
tion, as it were.” 

The girl herself—Daphne, as I must 
now call her—was smiling quietly to 
herself, and I cannot possibly begin to 
describe how perfectly charming she 
was. 

“You must alter your poetry and 
write it ‘To Daphne,’” she said. 

“Then you are not angry with me?” 
I managed. 

“Why, how absurd of you! No 
woman can be annoyed with a compli- 
ment, which is all your verse was, pro- 
vided it is the right sort of compli- 
ment.” 

By Jove! I wish you could have 
heard her speaking voice! Didn’t I 
say something before about a gurgling 
brook? Well, I was wrong. The brook 
would not have had an earthly—not an 
earthly! Her voice was too utterly 
beautiful! In fact, I never had such a 
supper in all my life. Not that I ate 
anything. I don’t see how any one 
with any feeling in him could have 
eaten. In short, I think it would have 
been rather bad form under the circs. 
I just sat and looked at Daphne as 
much as I dared, and when she gave 
me her hand as I was leaving, for once 
in my life I wished that I was a 
Frenchman or an Italian, so that I 
might have just touched it with my lips. 
Oh, a ripper! And so frightfully 
clever and all that, though I laughed to 
myself to think that the dear little soul 
thought that she had fooled me and 
that I really believed that she was a 
companion without a cent of her own. 
If she had been, by gad, I was so much 
gone that I believe I’d have wanted to 
marry her just the same! 
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My rent roll is only just over six 
thousand pounds a year, and it’s a 
deuce of a job to keep going on that, 
even as a bachelor, and what with war 
taxes and keeping the old place up, and 
what with one thing and another, I 
don’t know what I should do if I had 
a wife to support. You know wives 
are such an expense! Oh, absolutely 
the most expensive things! And if they 
go on at this rate, it will only be the 
workingmen and the middle classes 
who will be able to afford to have them. 
A very clever chap said’ to me once 
when he was called away just as we 
were having a drink together: “Work 
is the curse of the drinking classes!” 
I go further, by Jove, and I say: 
“Peeresses are the poverty of the 
House of Lords!” You know, that’s 
rather smart! ’Pon my word—what? 

To get back to dear little Daphne— 
and a perfectly delightful little thing to 
which to get back—after that supper I 
saw quite a lot of them. Miss Laving- 
ton, as she called herself to me, seemed 
to encourage me, and I had the time 
of my life trotting Daphne about to 
matinées and things, whenever I had 
time. As it happened, I saw Daphne 
nearly every day. 

It was about three weeks later that 
I proposed to her. They were all com- 
ing to dine with me at the Ritz Plaza, 
and we were going on to a theater. I 
was waiting in Miss Lavington’s draw- 
ing-room, and Daphne, who was ready 
first, came in alone. She had on a sim- 
ple sort of black evening thing—chif- 
fon, or something like that—you know, 
when the waistline isn’t where you’d 
expect it—and her hair was——— Oh, I 
never was any good at describing a girl. 
All I can say is that she looked abso- 
lutely adorable. Her eyes seemed to be 
laughing at me, and for a second I 
thought that ass, Briggs, had made one 
of his usual ghastly mistakes and had 
sent me out with studs that did not 
match my waistcoat buttons, or some- 


thing equally weird. And then I un- 
derstood somehow that she was laugh- 
ing at me, but in a tender sort of way, 
just as a chap laughs at a terrier that 
he’s fond of. I don’t know what I 
said, and I dare say I made an ass of 
myself in trying to get it out, but I 
found myself telling her that she was 
everything in the world to me, and 
that although I was really disgustingly 
poor and all the rest of it, it was her 
and not her money that I wanted. 

“But,” -she said, “I haven’t any 
money! I’m only Miss Lavington’s 
companion. It is true she is a friend 
of mine, as well as my employer, but 
she pays me a salary, which the dear 
calls ‘a dress allowance’ to make it feel 
nicer.” 

Then I saw that it was all true and 
that they had not been fooling me after 
all. I only had a fraction cf a second 
in which to make up my mind, but a 
Wixenford is always all there when he 
wants to be. I saw the hardships that 
would have to be overcome—very little 
hunting and only unmade horses at that 
—and then I pictured the dear old place 
with anybody else but Daphne as its 
mistress. 

“T always thought you were fooling, 
and that you were Miss Lavjngton, 
don’t you know?” I managed. “But if 
you think you could put up with being 
really beastly poor ae 

There I broke down, and a moment 
later I had Daphne in my arms, and 
you can take it absolutely from me that 
she felt worth more than all the bil- 
lions of dollars there are in Wall 
Street! 

Miss Lavington and her brother “dis- 
covered” us shortly after, as the play- 
writing persons have it, and they both 
seemed awfully bucked. As for me, I 
never had such a night in my life, for 
Daphne and I were planning how we 
would make our income cover ex- 
penses. 

It was on our return to the hotel, 
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where I was to be allowed up on the 
sixth floor for just one last cigarette 
with Daphne, that the night-clerk man, 
who had made his delightful mistake 
at the beginning, handed me a cable- 
gram. It was from my agents, and it 
told me that an American millionaire 
person had offered an extraordinary 
sum for a Rubens I have in the picture 
gallery at home. Personally, it always 
bored me stiff—-so beastly dark and 
uninteresting. I wanted to cable an ac- 
ceptance at once, but Daphne would not 
hear of it. She said that she had 


always been used to making money go 
a long way all her life, and that she 
was going to try, on my tiny income, to 
make things go first of all, before I 
started selling things and all that. 
Really frightfully sporting of her. Still, 
that Rubens, which I’d completely for- 
gotten, does make me feel more comfy 
in my mind when I think of all I want 
to give Daphne. 

Only one thing really worries me, 
and that is that I’m shot if I can find 
anything to rhyme with “Daphne.” I 
absolutely cannot—what ? 


AN ALCHEMIST 


IME is no niggard, gaunt and grim— 
Rather a gallant bold, 
Who gayly plays at dice with Life 
For Youth’s unminted gold; 
Yet never needs a treasure cave— 
His garnered gold distills 
By rare and subtle alchemy 
To balm for human ills. 


’Tis thus bereavéd mothers smile 
When their anointed eyes 

See their lost children all at play 
In meads of paradise. 

And they who won, to find it loss, 


And they 
And they 


whose hor e is ae ad, 


who broke 


their hearts for love, 


Are healed and comforted. 


And they whom laggard Death forgets, 
Till wraithlike they remain, 

Are eased and spared down to the gate 
That ends all care and pain. 


* * * 


* * * * 


A health a heart to Healer Time! 
What though he wins the game 
From Life and Love and rosy Youth? 
All blessings on his name! 
Martua McCutrtocu-WIL.LIAMS., 





The Star of Love 


By James Francis Dwyer 


HE White Road was the ad- 
venturous offspring of a 
: smoothly macadamized, prop- 
erly surveyed, and State-supported 
mother road. No swinging theodolite 
or jingling measuring chain had sancti- 
fied its birthh At a moist turning 
beyond West Point, New York, the 
parent road, imitating the mother of 
Moses, thrust her progeny into a 
thicket of bullrushes, and the infant 
highway squirmed away like a fright- 
ened milk snake, fearful lest the county 
surveyors would place the dreaded 
bar sinister of “No Thoroughfare” 
over the chance wheel marks that had 
brought it into being. 

The White Road floundered through 
a stretch of wet meadowland that was 
decidedly antagonistic to trails. The 
random wheel scars were healed nearly 
as fast as they were made, but a 
definite path showed at last, and, twist- 
ing and turning like all illegitimate 
tracks, the White Road searched des- 
perately for patches of no man’s ter- 
ritory, over which it could crawl un- 
molested. Belligerent brooks tried to 
bar its way, walls and fences threat- 
ened it at every turn, but the road was 
possessed of an all-consuming desire 
to receive from sovereign Commerce 
the accolade of flying hoofs, and it 
struggled bravely forward. 

Near Cornwall, the Road found and 
joyfully commandeered a_ rickety 
bridge that spanned a turbulent stream, 
and here it gathered the earmarks of a 
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real business artery. It flung its in- 
cense cloud of hot dust to the seven 
gods of trade, and swaggered along, a 
rollicking, vagrant, self-made road, 
proud of the fact that it had laid its 
wriggling length across the country- 
side. It skirted the base of a won- 
derful, tree-covered hill, where the 
imaginative might expect to find wood 
nymphs on sweet spring days, and, 
dusty, unkempt, uncared for, it rolled 
away toward Newburgh and places far 
beyond. 

On the top of the tree-covered hill 
lived a friend of the White Road. Her 
name was EstéHe Medd’ngten, and she 
had the sweet, soul-touching beauty of 
those haze-softened days in October 
when the autumn fairies are weaving 
the winding sheets for the year. She 
had eyes like Daphne, and great brown 
curls that made her  bewitchingly 
beautiful. 

Estelle loved the White Road. It 
brought to her threads of life, red and 
brown, scarlet and rose pink, and she 
wove them into the woof of her being. 
To her the wriggling, dusty Road was 
the very umbilical cord of Romance, 
from which she fed her little lonely 
soul. Along it came pedestrians who 
had been lured from the oiled and pam- 
pered State highway by the charm of 
the bohemian road, and from a leafy 
redoubt at the bottom of the hill, Es- 
telle, looking more bewitching than 
Panope, watched them, fine gentleman 
and gypsy, go by: 
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Peddler men with their sharp black eyes 

(Oh, the fat black packs on their shoulders 
tied !) 

Dusty tramps all wrinkled and wise 

(Off for the tracks where the world is 
wide!) - 

Plut, plut, plut, ‘long the hot, hard trails 

To sweet dream spots that the blue haze 
veils. 

Estelle lived with her father, Pro- 
fessor Meddington, in the red cottage 
on the hilltop. The professor had no 
interest in the Road. He was an 
astronomer of renown, who listened to 
the threnody of the spheres and peered 
into the private life of bashful planets 
with a specially constructed lens that 
had stirred the envy of all other 
astronomical Peeping Toms in the 
world. Now and then he would drag 
himself down to the consideration of 
things terrestrial, and in those mo- 
ments he would reproach himself for 
not providing recreation for his daugh- 
ter. 

“Tt is wrong of me to keep you hid- 
den away here,” he would say. “You 
should have companions.” 

“T am very happy,” the girl would 
answer. 

“But you have no one to converse 
with, nothing to look at.” 

“But, father, I have the Road!” 
Estelle would reply. 

“The Road ?” 

“Yes, father, the White Road. Why, 
the most wonderful people go by on the 
Road !” 

The professor never listened to 
Estelle’s stories concerning the people 
who went by. He managed to exhibit 
enough interest to start her on her little 
descriptions, but the moment she be- 
gan, his thoughts would be whisked 
into outer space, where he was en- 
deavoring to round up fugitive stars 
that had been chased over the heavenly 
range since the days of Claudius 
Ptolemy. 

Mrs. Tunk, the housekeeper at the 
red cottage, not having the professor’s 
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stellar distractions, exhibited more in- 
terest in the Road. She listened to 
Fstelle’s. stories, but expressed disap- 
proval of the girl’s interest in the 
people who passed. 

“Some day one of ’em will grab yer 
an’ run away with yer,” said Mrs. 
Tunk, one afternoon after Estelle had 
told her of a gypsy who had passed 
with his head wreathed in vine leaves 
like a swaggering Bacchus. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tunk!” cried the girl ex- 
citedly. “That’s just what I dreamed !” 

“What you dreamed?” cried the 
housekeeper, in astonishment. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Tunk,” answered 
Estelle, flushing under the eyes of the 
elderly woman. “I had a dream like 
that months and months ago!” 

There was silence for a moment, due 
to the fact that Mrs. Tunk’s word- 
making machinery, somewhat harassed 
by asthma, had been rendered com- 
pletely useless by Estelle’s statement. 

“Why, Estelle Meddington!” cried 
the old lady, her breath escaping in 
raspy jerks as if pursued by an ogre 
within her expansive frame. “Do you 
mean to say that you dreamed a gypsy 
feller ran away with yer?” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the girl, much 
embarrassed by the jerky breathing of 
the housekeeper. “I dreamed that 
some one came along the White Road 
—some one, Mrs. Tunk, who was as 
handsome as that picture of Raphael 
in father’s study—and I thought—why, 
I thought that he asked father for me, 
and that father said ‘yes,’ and that I 
went away with him, far away, Mrs. 
Tunk, right, right into the blue mists 
that are miles beyond Cornwall!” 

The ogre who harassed Mrs. Tunk 
when she endeavored to breathe be- 
came so vicious at that moment that 
Estelle fled in alarm. She ran down 
the path to her little redoubt in the 
bushes beside the Road, and Mrs. 
Tunk’s breathing became normal. The 
housekeeper considered the advisability 
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of speaking to the professor, but she 
finally decided that the astronomer was 
a long-distance observer who was not 
interested in matters that were imme- 
diately under his nose. 

“But it would pay him better to 
watch his daughter than watch the 
stars!” she remarked as she served sup- 
per to Robert, the handy man, who did 
the rough work about the red cottag« 
“God Almighty made the stars, an’ He 
knows whether they’re swinging right.” 

Robert pursued a half dozen peas 
that rolled in fear before his knife, 
prodded them upon it, skillfully con- 
veyed the shuddering pilules to shis 
mouth, then spoke solemnly. 

“Doesn’t the Bible say 
watches sparrers?” he asked. 

“Is she a sparrer?” cried the indig- 
nant Mrs. Tunk. 

“No, she isn’t,” retorted Robert 
hotly, “but if you knew sparrers as I 
know ’em, you’d know that if He has 
time to watch sparrers, He’s got time 
to watch Estelle.” 

Mrs. Tunk’s breath-pursuing ogre 
had a fierce spasm of activity; then, 
with head thrust forward, she used up 
the thick dregs of her voice in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Tt’s the Road!” she gasped. 

“The what?” queried the hired man. 

“It’s the Road!” repeated Mrs. 
Tunk, in a _molasses-thick gurgle. 
“She’s got an infattyashun for the 
Road!” 

Robert bayoneted half a _ potato, 
lifted the vegetable toward his mouth, 
poised it in mid-air, as if convinced 
that a handy food supply was necessary 
under the circumstances, then turned 
upon Mrs. Tunk an eye that plainly 
said: “Go ahead and tell the worst.” 

Mrs. Tunk did. She battened down 
the ogre with a great intake of air and 
told of Estelle’s dream. The potato 
moved backward and forward as the 
hired man’s hunger and _ curiosity 
fought against each other. Finally, 
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when Mrs. Tunk had told everything, 
Robert tossed the vegetable into his 
mouth, masticated it hurriedly, and 
then spoke in a voice that was mildly 
contemptuous. 

“Every gal as ever was born has 
dreams like that,” he said, folding 
eight square inches of cold pork into 
a compact forkful. “I ’ad a sister who 
watched a trail over a mountain, an’ 
d’ye know what she thought ’d come 
along it?” 

“What?” gasped Mrs. Tunk, hurling 
the interrogative out as a verbal tor- 
pedo to destroy her overwhelming in- 
quisitiveness, 

“A knight!” answered the hired man, 
reducing another plate-wide slice of 
pork to a mouth-filling strip. “A 
knight in tin armor with a sword an’ 
a lance an’ a bow an’ arrers! She was 
doin’ that when I left home, an’ she 
was goin’ on thirty-six then. Her 
name was Appomattox.” After a pause 
and a surprised stare from Mrs. Tunk, 
he added: “She was born the day 
General Lee surrendered at Appomat- 
tox Courthouse. Dad and mom had 
two choices—Appomattox an’ Court- 
house—an’ ‘they took Appomattox. 
We called her ‘Appy’ for short, but 
she warn’t happy because her knight 
didn’t come.” 

“An’ she believed he’d come?” mur- 
mured Mrs. Tunk. 

“Just as certain as I am about havin’ 
et my supper,” said Robert. “An’ I’m 
sure of that,” he added, as he picked 
up his hat and walked out of the 
room. 

On the morning following his talk 
with Mrs. Tunk, the hired man stood 
and watched Estelle as she walked 
down the path toward the White Road. 

“She'll get hers,” he said later at the 
dinner table. 

“Get her what?” asked Mrs. Tunk, 
speaking like a jinni from a cloud of 
steam in a corner. 

“Get her knight,” answered “Robert. 
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“How do you know?” cried Mrs. 
Tunk. 

“She’s got the earmarks of a getter,” 
said Robert. ‘My sister Appy didn’t 
have the earmarks. There’s some as’ll 
draw a knight if he was a thousand 
miles away, an’ there’s some as couldn’t 
bring him if he was the other side of 
the fence.” 

“A lot you know!” said Mrs. Tunk, 
emerging from the haze made by the 
soapy suds. “Any one’d think you 
‘knew somethin’ about girls.” 

“T do,” said the hired man. Then, 
as he walked away, he added: “I know 
a lot about ’em. That’s why I tell yer 
she’s a getter, a regular jim-dandy, 
six-geared getter. You watch an’ you'll 
see.” 

Estelle told no untruth when she in- 
formed the professor that the White 
Road was an antidote for loneliness. 
The Road was a wonderful thing. 


Along its squirming length went Ad- 
venture and Romance, their old-gold 
flag flung free to the little breezes that 


came down from Storm King, breezes 
that turned the dry dust into whirling 
gnomes that danced rigadoons in the 
wheel ruts. Often for hours the Road 
was empty, a bare white runner of 
trade that hid its ends in swathes of 
blue haze, but in its emptiness it 
seemed so pregnant with possibilities 
that Estelle thrilled as she watched it. 

“Where does it end?” she asked Rob- 
ert one day. 

“At Kingston,” said the hired man, 

“You’re joking!” cried Estelle. 

“No, I’m not,” retorted the brother 
of Appomattox. “I saw the end of 
it.” 

Estelle refused to believe that the 
White Road came to an end at King- 
ston. She was certain that Robert had 
made a mistake. She knew that the 
Road went on and on, a white baby 
ribbon from the gown of Commerce 
that the bodkin of friendship had 
threaded through towns and villages. 


She pictured it stretching out toward 
the dream-colored Rockies, winding 
over wind-flattened prairies, lurching 
seaward from the crown of the Sierras, 
and slipping, tired and dusty, into a 
wonder ocean to rest. 

“Why would all these people walk 
along it if it ends at Kingston?” she 
asked. 

“They’re people as like roads of this 
kind,” said the wise hired man. 
“They’re walkin’ people, an’ walkin’ 
people like little roads better’n they like 
big ones. Hobos do, too; so do ped- 
dlers an’ thieves.” 

Estelle found much joy in watching 
the pedestrians, who used the White 
Road. One soft spring day she was 
immensely thrilled by a young man and 
a young woman who passed by walk- 
ing hand in hand and singing a strange 
little song that brought to her a slightly 
sensuous feeling, like that she had ex- 
perienced as a little girl when the warm 
winds of August had dried her legs 
after she had paddled in the brook. 
Twice, while the couple were still in 
sight, they had halted and danced a 
quaint folk dance on the road, then 
gone on again, singing still, the sound 
of their chant coming back to the 
watching girl like the scented thistle- 
down of song. 

Estelle told Mrs. Tunk, and the 
housekeeper’s breath fought with the 
ogre as she listened. 

“T’ll bet they’d steal’ anything they 
could lay their hands on,” said Mrs. 
Tunk. 

“No, no; they wouldn’t!” cried Es- 
telle. 

“How d’ye know they wouldn’t?”’ 
cried the stout lady. 

“T can’t tell you, but I know,” said 
Estelle. ‘They wouldn’t steal!” 

Estelle couldn’t explain to the portly 
Mrs. Tunk that there had been in the 
song that had drifted back to her tiny 
nuances of color that had told her the 
two upon the road were floating along 
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a rose-hued trail where crime did not 
exist. 

On another day, a hot, breathless 
day in August, an extraordinary hap- 
pening took place on the White Road. 
Along it, in the passion-hued noon- 
time, came a Hindu, a tall, swarthy 
fellow who kicked the sun-warmed 
dust with his bare feet as if he reveled 
in the exercise. Estelle watched him 
from her hiding place, watched him 
with the conviction that he was the 
weirdest exhibit the White Road had 
ever brought to her. 

The Hindu passed her shelter, strid- 
ing freely along, but some little dis- 
tance up the road he halted, unstrapped 
a wickerwork basket from his shoul- 
ders, and crouched in the dust. He put 
a bamboo pipe to his lips and sent a 
swirl of sound into the stillness. Then, 
to Estelle’s great astonishment and 
alarm, there crawled from the basket 
a hooded cobra! 

For long minutes she watched the 
crawling serpent and listened to the 
thin, plaintive wailing of the pipe. 
Then the Hindu stopped playing, placed 
the serpent in the basket, and walked 
on into the blue distances. An hour 
after he passed out of sight, Estelle 
roused herself. Nervously she walked 
up the road and examined the spot 
where the Hindu had squatted. She 
thought it might have been a dream, 
but in the hot dust she was amazed to 
find the marks made by the crawling 
reptile. 

She told Robert of this happening, 
and the hired man made remarks in an 
undertone. 

“By heck, they oughtn’t allow that!” 
he growled. “That’s a chap as was 
with that circus I saw at Newburgh. 
Chap with a sheet wrapped roun’ ’is 
’e’'d, warn’t ’e? That’s the same 
geezer. ’E’s a Mexican, I think. By 
heck, they allow any kind o’ scum into 
this country !”’ 

A wonderful thing was the White 
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Road. Once a van passed without a 
driver, and Estelle rushed back to the 
red cottage and acquainted Robert. 
Robert and Mrs. Tunk, the professor 
and Estelle, stopped the driverless 
vehicle and then went back along the 
road. They found the driver near the 
rickety bridge. He had been seized with 
a fit of giddiness and had fallen from 
he driving seat, narrowly escaping 
death. Estelle was immensely thrilled 
by the happening. The Road blasted 
the cyst of monotony that sometimes 
frightened her by making an attempt 
to throttle her desire to live. She made 
and chanted a song to the Road, a 
girlish pean of praise. And in the 
song was a couplet that puzzled Mrs. 
Tunk when that good lady heard Es- 
telle singing it softly: 

“White Road, White Road, tell me truth- 

fully 
When you'll bring the one I love speeding 
swift to me.” 

“What does she mean by that?” 
asked Mrs. Tunk of the Diogenes of 
the woodshed. “She doesn’t love any 
one!” 

“Yes, she does,” said the hired man, 
wiping out a section of pie by a quick 
attack upon its apex. “She loves some 
one all right.” 

“But she doesn’t know any one!” 
cried the housekeeper. 

“Doesn’t matter,” said the wise rela- 
tive of Appy the trail watcher. “She’s 
made up an imaginerry feller out of 
sunbeams an’ the smell of flowers an’ 
dreams an’ things like that. You wait. 
I told yer long ago she was a getter.” 

It was in the spring following the 
autumn that brought the Hindu snake 
charmer that the White Road jerked 
itself up and carried a supremely great 
happening into the life of Estelle. The 
occurrence took place on a morning 
so delightfully fair that the trees that 
covered the hill wore a strange, exalted 
air like that which comes to people 
who have participated in some great 
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ceremony. Estelle, as she watched the 
sunbeams touch the leaves which had 
been newly massaged by a little shower 
that had slipped down from Storm 
King and fled hurriedly back again, was 
reminded of a picture she had seen of 
a vast abbey filled with panoplied cru- 
saders, who had pledged themselves to 
rescue the Holy Sepulcher from the 
clutch of the Turk. 

The girl, reclining on the piazza of 
the red cottage and visualizing wonder 
happenings in the blue haze, was 
roused from her daydream by the clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs on the rickety 
bridge. The bridge was a sounding 
board that announced the approach of 
vehicles, and, as was her usual habit, 
Estelle ran hurriedly down the path to 
the leafy observation post from which 
she watched the people who went by 
on the White Road. 

With her was Copernicus, the pro- 
fessor’s black cat. The cat’s liking for 
the observatory at the red cottage had 
led to his being called after the famous 
Nicolas Copernicus, but the professor, 
discovering later that a colony of mice 
inhabited his study, was forced to ad- 
mit that it was gastronomical and not 
astronomical reasons that brought the 
cat to his den. 

Girl and cat, sitting in the bushes, 
listened to the sounds made by the ap- 
proaching van, the van itself being hid- 
den from them by the tree branches. 
The caravan sent out sharp, metallic 
sounds that cut into the sweet, soft 
stillness that rested like a benediction 
upon the woods. They were disturb- 
ing, irritating noises that brought a 
slight feeling of fear to the girl. 

The horse came first into Estelle’s 
view, a lean, dyspeptic-looking, clay- 
colored horse, so visibly overburdened 
with sorrow that he would have made 
the sad steed of Don Quixote look the 
embodiment of equine perfection by 
comparison. His appearance  war- 
ranted him the possessor of most of 


the ills that horseflesh is heir to, and 
he dragged with reluctance and wheezy 
protests a van that carried within and 
without a most amazing collection of 
pots and pans, the outside display glit- 
tering in the sun ljke the shining armor 
of St. Palarus. 

The jangling tinware made the most 
ungodly sounds Estelle had ever heard, 
vicious, jagged, staccato noises that 
sprang like Cossack demons upon the 
silence, sabering the stillness that tried 
to close in upon the traveling inferno 
of noise. ; 

Beside the horse clumped the ped- 
dler, a blue-shirted, corduroy-trousered, 
bearlike man, whose face, alarmingly 
unbeautiful, was partly concealed by a 
black beard that grew in patches. His 
eyes were glittering specks in caverns 
protected by a brow abatis that ex- 
tended, thick, sweat-spotted, and _ bris- 
tling, in an unbroken line across his 
face. 

Along the White Road toward Es- 
telle’s hiding place came the broken- 
winded horse, the heavy-footed ped- 
dler, and the van that seemed the wan- 
dering headquarters of the demon of 
noise. Copernicus showed a disposi- 
tion to run, but the girl clung to him. 
She felt that there was something bar- 
barous and wild about the outfit, and 
she hugged the cat to her bosom as 
fear, soft-footed and chilling, crept into 
her hiding place. 

The clamor rolled’ down on her, a 
fierce tidal wave of sound. It deaf- 
ened her as the van lumbered by her 
retreat, and with wide eyes she watched 
the swinging pans .and listened to the 
shouting of the peddler as the cara- 
van passed. 

A dozen yards beyond her redoubt, 
the driver called a halt. The horse 
obeyed with an alacrity that brought a 
terrific protest from the pans; then the 
noises made by the banging of tinware 
died down to little shivery outbursts 
produced by the breathing of the clay- 
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colored steed. Estelle and Copernicus 
watched the peddler. Stepping heavily, 
as if he desired to inflict an injury 
upon the Road, the man made a circuit 
of the van, paused near the drooping 
head of the horse, slowly mopped his 
bearded face, and then, without any 
apparent reason, lifted his heavy whip 
and struck the tired animal a violent 
blow on the nose. 

The horse flung up its head, and the 
quivering pans sent out a wave of 
jagged sound spears. A blob of foam, 
tossed from the unfortunate animal’s 
mouth, settled upon the beard of the 
peddler and increased his irritation. 
He struck again, and again the sound 
lances came from the banging pans as 
the horse tried to evade the blow. 

Estelle was shocked by the man’s 
brutality. Clutching Copernicus, who 


exhibited a great longing for the peace 
of the professor’s study, she half lifted 
herself from her hiding place, the mad 
pounding of the blood in her ears mak- 


ing her deaf to the stream «‘ abuse 
that the man was directing at his 
horse. 

The peddler lifted his whip again, 
and Estelle’s pity for the ill-treated 
animal made her forget the awful 
dread of discovery that had come to 
her as the man had clumped by her 
observation place. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Stop! How 
can you be so cruel?” 

The man turned slowly. 
hand dropped to his side. His 
black eyes glittered evilly. He took a 
step toward Estelle, another and an- 
other, furtive, jerky steps that sug- 
gested a hunter sneaking upon some 
live thing that he does not wish to 
alarm. 

The dread of him came back to Es- 
telle with redoubled force. Across the 
flat face of the man there swept a 
wave of greasy admiration that made 
her physically ill. The ash of fear 
coated her lips and tongue. 


His whip 
small 
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He came nearer, stepping silently, 
his head thrust a little forward. 
Estelle recalled the Hindu and the 
hooded cobra. The cobra, when crawl- 
ing in the dust, had attempted to cap- 
ture a bird in the manner the peddler 
was using in approaching her. 

He came nearer. Nearer! Strength 
left the girl’s limbs. She unloosed her 
grip upon Copernicus, and the cat took 
immediate advantage of his liberty. He 
sprang for the path, but the peddler 
was close. ._The man’s right foot drove 
forward, and Copernicus was lifted up 
and hurled into the bushes, where he 
gathered himself up and fled, scream- 
ing indignant protests as he ran. 

Estelle made a great effort to re- 
gain her self-control. She turned and 
stumbled forward, but she was too 
late. A throaty gurgle came from the 
peddler, the heavy feet beat a quick 
tattoo as he rushed; then she felt his 
stubby fingers upon her arm, his hot 
breath upon her neck. 

A dreadful feeling of suffocation 
came to Estelle. The man spoke to 
her, but the drums of fear beat in her 
ears and she could not hear. Her hor- 
ror-widened eyes were fixed upon the 
face that was close to hers. She saw 
the sweat drops upon the thick brows, 
the tussocklike patches: of beard, the 
mouth, evil and ill-shapen. Terror, 
shameless, nerve-racking terror, tore a 
cry from her heart and flung it like a 
lance of flame into the silence. 

‘stelle knew exactly what 
happened then. She felt herself torn 
from the clutch of the peddler and 
thrust aside. The swift movement 
made her blind to what had taken 
place; then, as she recovered her bal- 
ance, her vision was cleared of the film 
of fear and she saw. 

The peddler was upon the ground, 
and as she stared at him, he lifted his 
head from the dust and looked, not at 
Estelle, but at another person who had 
Estelle looked, 


never 


come upon the scene. 
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too. Standing close to her was a tall, 
sun-tanned young man, dressed _ in 
khaki shirt and trousers and strong 
walking boots, and the girl did not need 
to be told that it was the bunched 
knuckles of the young man’s right arm 
that had supplied the momentum to 
carry the peddler into the dust. 

There was a moment of breathless 
silence. Then the peddler clawed him- 
self slowly to his hands and knees. He 
‘remained there, back hunched, resem- 
bling a poisonous reptile arching itself 
to attack. Estelle had a fleeting vision 
of the black brows showing like a char- 
coal smear across the flat face. Then 
the peddler came erect with a quick 
spring, and hurled himself at the girl’s 
protector. 

The young man was ready for the 
attack. His right fist sprang out as if 
a restraining force had been suddenly 
removed from it. It drove straight for 
the black brows and landed with a 
thuck that was immediately smothered 
by the grunt of rage and pain it 
evoked. The peddler fell backward 
and beat the dust with his stubby-fin- 
gered hands as he tried to claw him- 
self into a sitting position. For a mo- 
ment he was obscured by the curtain 
of dust his frantic clawing raised 
around him. 

Estelle, still a serf of terror, glanced 
at the young’ man in khaki. He was 
standing with feet braced, the right fist 
now moving slowly back to his side, as 
if resentful of the restraint that was 
being put upon it. 

The tired horse shook himself, and 
the clatter of the tins pricked the 
silence, fearfully, hesitantly, as if 
afraid that the peddle: might look upon 
the noise as joyful applause provoked 
by his fall. The soft clatter stirred the 
owner of the pans. He pulled himself 
erect and stood rocking clumsily, his 
movements shaking the white dust 


from his shirt. 
Estelle’s big eyes were upon him. 


He moved his right hand, and a sun- 
beam pounced upon some object he 
clutched and brought forth little spurts 
of flame. A cry came to the girl’s 
throat, but her dry lips refused it pas- 
sage. 

The peddler lurched forward, and 
the girl triumphed over her fear-rid- 
den tongue. Her cry shot out into the 
stillness, which was broken only by the 
plut plut of the peddler’s feet as he 
charged. 

“The knife! 
“Look out!” 

Estelle never knew how the young 
man performed the feat. She saw the 
peddler’s right hand move across his 
chest, the point of the knife turned out- 
ward. Then, as it was driven forward 
in a vicious sweep toward the right, 
she shut her eyes for the fraction of a 
second. When she opened them again, 
the knife was hurtling through the air 
toward a clump of sumac, while its 
owner was slipping limply to the 
ground after a collision with a left 
uppercut that had found his chin to- 
tally unprotected. 

A curious little hush came over the 
place of combat. The ears of the lean 
horse, pricked sharply forward during 
the battle, were now lowered; he 
leaned forward against his collar and 
slept. 

A minute passed, but the peddler did 
not move. The _ khaki-clad victor 
turned and glanced at Estelle, and Es- 
telle, looking like a startled nymph, re- 
garded him with amazement-filled eyes. 
She told herself, in that first full sur- 
vey, that she liked the khaki-clad one. 
His face was pleasing. His nose was 
straight and well shaped, his mouth 
was firm, his eyes blue; a kind, soft 
blue that, when Estelle looked at them, 
hurriedly evicted the hard fighting 
glint that the combat had brought. The 
girl noted the strong muscles of the 
man’s throat, the fullness of the rolled 
sleeves as the tense biceps moved 


The knife!” she cried. 











softly, the breadth of the heaving chest. 
She felt a strange, bashful thrill in the 
knowledge that a strength such as his 
should have been used to protect her 
from harm. 

“You—you ~ surely 
him?” she whispered. 

The query had a softening effect 
upon the firm mouth of the young man. 
A smile crept into the blue eyes. 

“Not quite,” he said, in a voice deep 
and pleasant. “He'll come to in a few 
seconds.” 

The peddler groaned, and the sleep- 
ing horse roused himself. The ~ man 
groaned again, lifted a dirty hand, and 
conducted a methodical exploration of 
his lower jaw, evidently laboring under 
the impression that it had suffered 
grievously in the collision with the 
young man’s fist. Finding it unbroken, 
he sat up and blinked owlishly. 

“Get up!” ordered the khaki-clad 
man. 

The peddler obeyed. 

The young man pointed to the horse 
and van. 

“Get!” he 
on!” 

The peddler moved away, stopped, 
turned, and spoke in a whining, plead- 
ing voice. 

“My knife,” he said. 
my knife?” 


killed 


haven't 





said “Move 


sharply. 


“Can I have 


“Go without your knife!’’ cried the 
“Beat it! Quick!” 
isted his mouth as if 
in pain, stood for an instant looking at 
the young couple, then lurched toward 
the van. He picked up the whip that 
he had dropped when he first saw Es- 
telle, and prodded the clay-colored 
horse. The horse grunted, strained 
forward, and once again the Cossacks 
of sound started to saber the silence 
spitefully. 

The two watchers in the middie of 
the road stood in silence and watched 
the caravan go. The clatter lessened. 


young man. 
The peddler tw 


The silence closed in behind the noise, 
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thrusting it forward; throttling it. The 
sounds ceased altogether; the van be- 
came a drab smear upon the road, the 
peddler a clumping thing hobbling 
through the dust. 

The girl swept back the glorious 
brown curls from her brow, moistened 
her lips, and spoke in a whisper. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “You 
have been very kind. I—I don’t know 
what I would have done if you had not 
come to my assistance.” 

“The brute!” said the man, the hard 
glint returning momentarily as he 
glanced after the van. “How did he 
catch you?” 

“He was beating his horse,” ex- 
plained Estelle, in a voice so wonder- 
fully soft that it recalled to the man 
the music of a waterfall that he had 
passed on the road. “I told him to 
stop, and he—he ran at me and caught 
my arm.” 

“Do you live near here?” he asked 
gently. 

Estelle pointed at the hilltop where 
the cupola of the professor’s observa- 
tory thrust itself up like a big red but- 
ton out of the green shawl that the 
spring fairies had thrown over the hill- 
side. 

“T live there,” she said. 

“Oh,” said the khaki-clad one; then, 
fearing the little silence that closed in 
upon them after the monosyllabic com- 
ment, he added: “Did you see where 
that fellow’s knife went?” 

“Tt fell in those bushes,” 
telle. 

“In the sumac ?” 

"Yea 

“Did you notice the spot?” | 

“Yes,I did,” answered Estelle. “TI’ll 
show you.” 

A clever person was the khaki-clad 
man. He drew the girl into the search 
for the knife, and the little barriers of 
reserve were swept away by the trickle 
of conversation as they searched. The 
man spoke of the fight as if it were 
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a commonplace incident, and he made 
Estelle smile by his description of the 
peddler. Now and then, when she stole 
a shy glance at him, she told herself 
that he was better looking than any 
man she had ever seen. 

Estelle found the knife. The man 
had walked over the spot half a dozen 
times without, apparently, noticing it, 
and he was delighted when she held it 
up proudly for inspection. 

“That’s splendid!” he cried. 
quite a curio, isn’t it?” ; 

It was a strange knife. The blade 
was a wicked blue tongue of steel that 
leaped out of a handle of black wood 
in which were many tiny brass-headed 
tacks driven in at irregular intervals. 

Estelle asked a question concerning 
the tacks. 

“Why did he drive those in the 
handle?” she queried. 

“Don’t you know?” said the man, 
smiling down at her. 

“No,” murmured Estelle. 

“Well, it’s this way,” he explained. 
“Our American bad men keep count of 
the men they kill by cutting notches on 
the butts of their revolvers, but the 
knife men of southern Europe drive 
tacks in the handles of their knives.” 

“You’re joking,” said the girl. 

“No, I’m serious,” he replied, en- 
deavoring to keep the glint of merri- 
ment from his blue eyes. “I'll wager 
this fellow had a pocketful of tacks 
ready for emergencies.” 

“But there are so many tacks in the 
handle!” cried Estelle. ‘How—how 
many men did he kill?” 

“Let me see,” said the young man, 
examining the handle of the knife. 
“Three — seven — eleven — fourteen 
— eighteen — twenty — twenty-three 
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Estelle’s clear girlish laugh inter- 
rupted his count. It was a sweet, rip- 
pling, joyous laugh that led the man’s 
masculine imitation a chase through 
the woods. They could not control 


their laughter. Estelle’s great blue eyes 
were moist with tears of pleasure, and 
the young man became so exhausted 
that he sank down on the grassy road- 
side. 

Estelle stopped suddenly, a flash of 
fear thrusting the laughter from her 
eyes. 

“He—he might have killed you,” she 
said softly. 

“Not he!” cried the young man. “He 
couldn’t !” 

“Why ?” 

“T’ve got to be drowned.” 

“You've got to be drowned ?” 

“Yes. A lady palmist at . Coney 
Island told me once that I would be 
drowned in a diving bell, and as I abso- 
lutely refuse to have anything to do 
with a diving bell, I believe I’ll live till 
I get so doddery that I won’t know a 
diving bell from an easy-chair.” 

They laughed again then, laughed 
with the abandon of carefree souls. 
Spring was upon the land, spring with 
its perfumed breezes, its dazzling sun- 
shine, and the sweet odor of growing 
things. 

A shrill whistle from the hill inter- 
rupted their merriment, and the girl 
looked toward the cherrylike top of the 
red cottage. 

“That’s lunch,” she explained. “Rob- 
ert always blows the whistle so that 
I can hear.” 

The young 
solemn, 

“You'll come down again when you 
finish lunch?” he said hurriedly. 

Estelle smiled. 

“I—I thought you might come up to 
the cottage,” she murmured. “I would 
like father to thank you for what——” 

“No, no,” he interrupted. “I did 
nothing.” 

“But your lunch?” 

“T have it in my knapsack,” he an- 
swered. “But please come back when 
you finish yours. While you’re away, 
I’ll count the number of tacks in the 


man’s face became 
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handle of the knife and tell you how 
many men our friend killed.” 

She laughed joyously and raced into 
the bushes, Her brown curls floating on 
the wind. He caught glimpses of her 
dainty gown of white muslin, and the 
fear that she was going from him for- 
ever made him cry out. 

“You'll come back!” he shouted. 

Her sweet voice came back from the 
tree clusters. 

“T’ll come,” she cried. 
come.” 

The man unstrapped his knapsack, 
took from it some sandwiches and a 
small bottle of milk, and lunched 
slowly. A squirrel tobogganed down 
the trunk of an elm and watched him 
intently; two chipmunks, evidently 
aware of the cabaret craze, gave an 
acrobatic performance on a limb over 
his head. On the White Road little 
dust gnomes caught at the nuzzling 
breezes and challenged each other to 
short-length aviation contests. 

Estelle came at last. She stepped 
softly out of the bushes, and the man 
thought her the most charming girl he 
had ever seen. She held Copernicus in 
her arms, and she gravely introduced 
the cat to her protector of the morn- 
ing. 

“This is Copernicus,” she murmured. 
“Copernicus, shake hands with the 
gentleman who thrashed the nasty ped 
dler who kicked you.” 

Copernicus gravely put out a 
paw and the young man laughed. 

“Splendid! he cried. “You're a fine 
fellow, Nicolas.” 

A look of wonder came over the 
girl’s face. 

“You know about him?” she said. 

“About whom?” asked the man. 

“Nicolas Copernicus.” 

“Oh,” he cried, smiling down at her. 
“I don’t know much. He wrote the 
‘De Revolvtionibus,’ didn’t he?” 

Estelle glanced at him questioningly, 
but the man hurriedly thrust Coperni- 
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cus out of the conversational scheme 
and drew her attention to the two per- 
forming chipmunks. 

“T never thought a chipmunk had any 
idea of a fair deal,” he said, “but those 
two fellows have. I gave them some 
crumbs after they had given one per- 
formance; and they’re back to throw 
in an extra turn, thinking they were 
overpaid. Please sit down and watch 
them.” 

She sat down beside him, Copernicus 
dozing upon her lap, and the soft and 
languorous hours of the spring after- 
noon rolled slowly by. They talked of 
little things that become the most im- 
portant things when the wand of spring 
is upon the land and a man and a maid 
are together. They spoke of the trees, 
and Estelle pointed out the ones she 
had named; a fat green elm was Friar 
Tuck, a well-shaped pine was Robin 
Hood. Childish things, dear reader. 
They discussed the blue of. the wild 
violet, the taste of the three little straw- 
berries he found, of which he made her 
eat two, the color of the haze into 
which the White Road wriggled as if 
abashed at its glaring nakedness, It 
was a wonder afternoon. 

Estelle told of the White Road, of 
the adventure and romance that drifted 
along it. She told of the two singing 
lovers whose song was like scented 
thistledown, of the Hindu _ snake 
charmer, and, at last, she told him of 


the song she had composed to the Road, 
leaving out those two lines that had 
made Mrs. Tunk wonder: 


White Road, White Road, tell me truth- 
fully 
When you'll bring the one I love speeding 
swift to me. 
“Ts there any more?’” he asked 
softly, when she had finished. 
“No,” she said, blushing under his 
gaze, “that is all.” 
She wondered if he knew that some- 
thing had been omitted. To her, as 


she renewed the chant, the missing lines 
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made a hiatus as noticeable as the 
chasm spanned by the rickety bridge. 

He understood her love of the White 
Road. He also loved roads, not the 
automobile-harried highways, but the 
wriggling, bashful trails that creep 
through dreamy valleys and by sunny 
hillsides, always in fear that they will 
be mapped and oiled by road-recruit- 
ing surveyors and sign-marked as the 
slaves of wealth. He spoke of them 
with affection, told her that they were 
the little antenne of friendship, the 
capillaries of harmony through which 
the lonely dwellers of the unpopulated 
districts found each other. 

“T shall call you The Wanderer,” she 
murmured, once when he paused in his 
talk. 

“T did not tell you my name,” he 
said. “It is x 

“Don’t tell.me!” she cried. ““I would 
sooner not know it. If I—TI think of 
you as The Wanderer, I shall always 
think of the little roads; if I knew you 
by a real name, I should think of you 
in a house in the city.” After a little 
while she added: “You are something 
that the White Road brought, and you 
have no more right to a name than the 
Hindu snake charmer or the singing 
man and woman.” 

He laughed softly; then, as he noted 
the sky, his face became solemn. A 
change was coming over the afternoon. 
Bloated clouds rocked up from behind 
Storm King and moved across the sky 
like a procession of ponderous white- 
vested millionaires intent on annihilat- 
ing’ a red-eyed and anarchistic-looking 
sun hurrying toward the horizon. A 
big raindrop fell upon the high boot 
of The Wanderer, and he glanced at 
the girl. 

“I’m afraid it’s going to rain,” he 
said quietly. 

“T think it is,” murmured Estelle. 

The girl tried to reason out her 
course of action. She had a desire to 
take her khaki-clad protector up to the 
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red cottage and introduce him, but con- 
vention held up a warning finger. At 
lunch time the fear of Mrs. Tunk’s 
comments had made her keep silent 
about the episode of the morning, and 
her secrecy at lunch made her dread 
the later explanation. 

The fat clouds opened fire upon the 
red-eyed sun. Tagged lightning barbs 
flashed across the sky; the big rain- 
drops came plop-plop into the dust of 
the White Road. 

The man strapped on his knapsack 
and stood erect. The coming storm 
had throttled conversation. It had 
brought them out of a wonderland into 
a place of prosaic fact. 

“Tt has been a day of magic,” said 
the man, baring his head. “It has been 
a glorious day.” 

“Listen,” said Estelle. “There is an 
old barn about a quarter of a mile 
farther on. It is filled with hay and if 
—if you liked you could stay in it. 
That is, if you didn’t mind.” 

“That will be splendid,” said The 
Wanderer. “I shall sleep there to- 
night and go on at daybreak. Good-by, 
Miss Estelle. I shall always remember 
our talk.” 

“Good-by,” she said softly. “I am 
so thankful to you. If you hadn’t come 
just in time 

She faltered and stood for a moment 
looking at the man; then she astonished 
him by wheeling suddenly and running 
into the bushes in the direction of the 
red cottage. 

The man called out to her, but she 
ran on, an abashed and timid nymph. 
Once, through a break in the bushes, 
he caught sight of her. She turned, 
waved her hand in farewell, and dis- 
appeared through the wall of green. 

The man stood for a few minutes 
looking up toward the hilltop; then he 
turned and stepped swiftly down the 
road. It began to rain heavily. The 
big drops beat a tattoo upon the leaves 
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of the trees; the feathery dust was laid 
flat by the downpour. 

The barn, a brown pariah in a 
meadow, came into view, and the man 
ran toward it. He flung open the door 
and plunged into the cool, shadowy in- 
terior, where fragrant smells of hay 
floated on the air. He unbuckled his 
knapsack, lit a pipe, and sat down be- 
fore the door to watch the storm. 

After a little while he spoke, address- 
ing his words to a bedraggled sparrow 
who sat upon the doorstep. 

“IT wish I had told her my name,” 
he said. “If I had told her who I was, 
I wouldn’t feél that I had acted badly.” 

The sparrow, head on one-side, chir- 
ruped encouragement, and the man 
continued his soliloquy. 

“TI should have told her that I had 
heard of her father and should have 
gone up and introduced myself. As it 
is, she’ll remember me as a sort of half- 
witted tramp that she wouldn’t care to 
see again.” 

He reviewed the afternoon as he lay 
and listened to the rain bombardment 
upon the shingle roof. He thought of 
Estelle, of her wonderful blue eyes, of 
her red lips, of the great brown curls 
that had become fear-stricken when the 
little gusts of wind that came before 
the storm had lifted them up to dis- 
close the whiteness of the girl’s neck. 

“And she thinks I’m a gentleman 
hobo,” he growled. “Why, I—I should 
have drawn a cardcase after the ped- 
dler left, and led her proudly up to 
old Dad Meddington. Now—confound 
it! I’ve bungled the job!” 

The rain fusillade stopped after a 
while. The fat clouds swung westward 
and tumbled over the horizon; the eye- 
lash of the red-eyed sun showed above 
the dark-green smear of trees. The 
man sat up, put away his pipe, and 
turned to his knapsack. 

“I’m hungry, although I’m in love,’ 
he said, “and the remnants of a lunch 
will be——” 
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He stopped abruptly and stared at 
the open door. Looking in at him, 
the soft half light making her face 
more beautiful than he had pictured it 
during his dream hour, was Estelle. 

“T thought you’d be hungry,” she ex- 
plained hurriedly, pushing forward a 
basket, “so I brought you some food.” 

“Great Scott, child!” he cried. ““Why 
did you do that? You’re wet!” 

“No, no,” she said hastily. “I’m per- 
fectly dry! I’ve got a storm-proof 
coat. Leave the basket here. Robert 
will get it in the morning. Good-by.” 

She turned and ran toward the road, 
ignoring his cry. The man leaped from 
the barn, but paused immediately out- 
side. Waiting near the road was Rob- 
ert, the hired man. 

“Good-by!” shouted the khaki-clad 
one. “A thousand thanks! Good-by!” 

Robert and Mrs. Tunk discussed the 
khaki-clad man as they sat in the big 
kitchen after supper. 

“Is he a tramp?” asked Mrs. Tunk. 

“No, he isn’t,” said Robert. “He 
might be a piano tooner or an actor fel- © 
ler or a chap bookin’ orders for photy- 
grafs, but he isn’t a hobo.” 

“How do you know?” asked Mrs. 
Tunk. 

“Because I found out,” said the hired 
man. “I went back arterward an’ 
peeked through a hole at him eatin’. 
He eats better’n you an’ me. Hobos 
gobble, but he just eats quiet, without 
makin’ a racket.” 

“T oughter tell the perfesser,” said 
Mrs. Tunk. “It’s dangerous. All men 
is dangerous.” 

“That’s what my Aunt Mirrybel used 
to say,” said the hired man. “She said 
they was dangerous when they was left 
alone, so she married six of ’em.” 

“Together ?” cried Mrs. Tunk. 

“In a row,” said Robert, reaching for 
his hat. Then, as he departed for his 
own quarters, he added: “If I was you, 
I wouldn’t tell the 'perfesser.” 

“Why?” cried Mrs. Tunk. 
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“Because,” said the hired man. “Just 
because.” 

But Mrs. Tunk did tell. The desire 
to unburden the news kept her awake 
all that night, and early next morning 
she invaded the professor’s study. The 
ogre within her fat frame was evidently 
much disturbed by the step she was 
. taking, and her breath fled from her in 
short, quick gasps as she entered the 
sanctum. 

“Perfesser Meddin’ton,” she began, 
“T’ve bin with you for twenty-four 
years, an’ if I says anythin’ that offends 
yer, I hope I’ll be forgiven.” 

The professor looked up from his 
table and blinked’ nervously. He 
dreaded an interview with Mrs. Tunk, 
and whenever that lady entrenched her- 
self behind her twenty-four years of 
service, he knew that the interview was 
going to be particularly distressing. 

“I’m busy now, Mrs. Tunk,” he said. 
“I—I made a rather startling discovery 
last evening and if—if Well, now, 
what is it?” 

Mrs. Tunk took a great breath, 
crossed her fat hands, and started to 
pour out her tale to the astonished pro- 
fessor. 

It was at the very moment that Mrs. 
Tunk began her story that Estelle, sit- 
ting on the piazza, heard the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs upon the rickety bridge. 
She sprang up and dashed down the 
slope, her big blue eyes bright with ex- 
pectation. Horsemen were rare on the 
White Road. 

She reached her redoubt and waited. 
No sounds came from the road. A 
silence, sweet and restful, was upon the 
place, and yet she had heard the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs. 

“Copernicus,” she murmured, ad- 
dressing the cat, “you and I must have 
been dreaming when——” 

She broke off and looked at the 
Road. ‘Coming toward her from the 
direction of the bridge, and holding a 


round stone in each hand, was the 
khaki-clad man. 

“Tt was you!” she cried, rising from 
her hiding place and realizing instantly 
the meaning of the two stones he car- 
ried. “It was you who made the 
noise !” 

“T galloped like a horse,’ he said. 
“T waited an hour to return the bas- 
ket, and when you didn’t come down, 
I went to the bridge and galloped till 
I hurt my hands. I’m glad to see you! 
Immensely glad!” 

“And I am pleased to see you,” said 
the girl shyly. “I am very pleased. I 
slept late this morning because father 
discovered a star last night 1 

“He did what?” cried the man. 

“He discovered a star. I stayed up 
late——”’ 

There was a noise in the bushes 
immediately behind Estelle, and she 
turned swiftly. Professor Meddington, 
hatless and stern, pushed his way out 
onto the White Road, and. following 
him closely came Mrs. Tunk, whose 
heavy breathing had caused Estelle to 
turn. 

The professor turned to his daugh- 
ter and spoke in a nervous, halting 
manner. 

“Estelle,” he murmured, “Mrs. Tunk 
told me something and—and tg 

He stopped and looked from the gir! 
to the young man. The latter had 
dropped the stones he had used imitat- 
ing a galloping horse and stood with 
bared head in the roadway. 

“Father,” said the girl, “this gentle- 
man saved me from a dreadful peddler 
who caught hold of my arm. I was 
afraid that you would be annoyed, so 
I didn’t bring him up to the cottage. 
He is Mr.——” 

She stopped and looked at the khaki- 
clad one, and that person spoke up 
promptly. 

“My name is Wright Maitland,” he 


said. 
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Professor Meddington seemed a 
trifle astonished. He put his head on 
one side and blinked nervously. 

“Not Professor Wright Maitland of 
Harvard?” he said. “Not the author 
of ‘The Wonders of Astronomy?’ ” 

“T am afraid I must plead guilty,” 
said the khaki-clad one. “I walk a 
lot, and yesterday I happened to meet 
your daughter, who was kind enough 
to allow me to sleep in the barn i 

“In the barn!” cried the professor. 
“My dear sir, I apologize! She didn’t 
Iznow. Estelle, Professor Maitland is 
one of the best-known astronomers in 
the world. Professor, you have called 
at an opportune moment. Last night I 
made a discovery, a most wonderful 
discovery. I found a But there, 
there, it will wait! Come right up to 
the cottage now and we will all break- 
fast together. What juck to find you 
like this! What amazing luck!” 

Going up the path, Wright Maitland 
spoke in a whisper to Estelle. 

“Forgive me,” he said. Then, as the 
blue eyes smiled at him, he added: 
“Your name is ever so much better.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “I 
am very pleased. I—I am pleased with 
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Mrs. Tunk. I’m even pleased with the 
peddler.” 

Mrs. Tunk and Robert, the hired 
man, sat together in the kitchen on the 
evening of the day that Professor 
Wright Maitland was welcomed at the 
red cottage. 

“You: know that«star the perfesser 
found,” said Mrs. Tunk. 

“Yep,” said Robert. 

“°F’s callin’ it ‘Estelle.’ ” 

“Ts that so?” said the hired man. 

“Yes, it is so,” snapped Mrs. Tunk. 
“Why ?” 

“Well,” said the hired man, after a 
pause, “I happened to overhear the new 
chap an’ Miss Estelle talkin’, an’ he told 
her it was the star of love.” 

“Huh!” said Mrs. Tunk. 

“*Huh’ as much as yer like,” cried 
the hired man, reaching for his hat. 
“Months back yer told me that I knew 
nothin’ about gals, but I said she warn’t 
like my sister, Appomattox. I said 
Miss Estelle was a getter, an’ if she 
ain’t a getter, I’ll toe dance to New- 
burgh an’ back, jest like those little cir- 
cus hussies. By heck, I will! She’s 
a getter, an’ she’s licked Appy nine dif- 
ferent ways.” 
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IN BLOOM 


WwHat matters the world with its various woes, 

If the heart is in bloom like the leaves of a rose, 
Whose petals unfold in the rain and the sun, 
And gather the dew ‘when the daylight is done? 


Love glows like the morning, and joy is at flood, 
When the spirit of springtide gets into the blood; 
The problems that burden are fettered apart, 
When passion keeps time to the beat of the heart! 


WiLuiAM H. Hayne. 
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table in “Greek Joe’s” road 

house on the Yukon, playing a 
double game—one of poker for gold 
and one of wits for his life—with as 
much apparent unconcern as if he had 
been whiling away an idle hour with 
solitaire. There were a dozen men in 


B* Bill Heenan sat at a rough pine 


the narrow, low log barroom, and not 
one of them did Heenan know;; but that 
they were known to one another, and 
that they had conspired together to kill 
him for the gold he carried and for the 


black fox skin that was among the pelts 
he had taken during the winter’s trap- 
ping in the web of creeks far up inside 
the arctic circle, he knew as well as if 
they had included him in their murder- 
ous council or bluntly informed him 
of their decision. 

He read it in their eyes, as a wolf 
reads intent of battle in the eyes of 
one of his own kind, chance met in the 
forest; he sensed it as keenly as a 
man detects a love lie on his wife’s lips; 
knew it as absolutely as a migratory 
bird in the arctic marsh knows the ap- 
proach of the Frost King ere the taint 
of his coming chills the air. He was 
trapped as effectively and with as 
deadly a purpose as any o2f the 
creatures of the wild that had stepped 
into his own snares of jagged steel dur- 
ing his winter alone in the arctic. He 
was one man against a dozen; a dozen 
as murderous men, as desperate, as un- 
mindful of human life and law, as so 
many hungry wolves abroad on the kill. 


It was in the days before the mag- 
netic news of the great Klondike strike 
had drawn thousands into the maw of 
the North and sprinkled the valley of 
the Yukon, from Dawson to its vast 
delta on Bering Sea, with frantic, gold- 
greedy specks of life that gradually 
spun the web of the law of civilization 
over the entire Northland. Greek Joe’s 
lonely road house on the drear bank 
of the mighty river, just below the 
point where its north-flung elbow im- 
pinges on the arctic circle, was at that 
time as immune from the menace of 
man-made laws as the stars in the heav- 
ens. Might was right in Greek Joe’s 
road house; the only law was greed; 
and woe be to the lonely trapper or 
prospector, with any store of gold or 
furs—and no justification for his pos- 
session of them greater than the mur- 
derous powers of greed that Joe could 
muster—who sought sanctuary there 
from the brain-wrecking, soul-shatter- 
ing solitude of smothering blizzard and 
the still, icy death clutch of_the arctic. 

So had Heenan come alone out of 
the North, with a poke of gold washed 
from the beds of arctic creeks the previ- 
ous summer and furs taken during the 
winter, aching for human companion- 
ship as youth aches for love. Only 
one who has been for a year alone in 
the solitude of the arctic, deprived of 
the sound of a human voice or the sight 
of a human face, can understand the 
mighty power of that yearning. The 
force of his human need had blinded 
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him to caution, to care for his life, as 
the mighty urge of nature blinds the 
moose in the mating time. He showed 
his gold, his precious black fox skin, 
with a p.thetic eagerness, for all the 
world like a boy in a strange neighbor- 
hood exhibiting his marbles, tops, 
knives, and other boy treasure, for the 
purpose of making friends and insur- 
ing his standing with them. 

Too late the awakening came; too 
late he realized that the men he had 
met at Greek Joe’s were not, like him- 
self, prospectors and trappers, but pro- 
fessional thugs, hangers-on of this foul 
splotch of the worst of civilization on 
the virgin purity of the best of the 
wild; too late he realized that Greek 
Joe’s, indeed, offered, not the security, 
but the menace, of civilization. So 
now the big, blond giant, with the tiny, 
scintillant blue eyes set wide apart in 
his large, weather-reddened face, sat at 
the rough pine table in Greek Joe’s bar- 
room, playing stud with two uneasy, im- 
patient men. 

Their minds were evidently not on 
the game, and in spite of the danger 
that surrounded him, this fact amused 
Heenan mightily. He knew why they 
played carelessly. Why should they 
bother to win the gold a little at a time 
with cards, when they meant to mur- 
der him shortly and take it all? He 
understood that the men he played with 
were impatient for their companions to 
bring matters to a head and relieve 
thém from the foolish and irritating 
pastime of playing stud poker with a 
man who was about to die, and whose 
worldly goods were already cut up into 
lots by agreement. 

But there was a rude majesty about 
Heenan, a sense of hidden power 
within the rugged dominance of him, 
that held the thugs at bay. For nearly 
two hours, now, Heenan had sat thus, 
knowing full well that they were 
scheming the easiest and surest way to 
murder him; knowing that he was hold- 


ing back death only with his perfect 
bluff, and that the least mistake in the 
utterance of a word, the movement of 
a hand, or the expression of his face, 
would subject him to a shower of lead. 

One man Heenan watched with par- 
ticular care, though furtively, out of 
the corner of his eye, while seemingly 
intent on the game. He was a young 
man—about Heenan’s own age—and, 
with the exception of Heenan, the big- 
gest man physically in the place. He 
was slightly taller than Bill, being 
easily three inches over six feet in 
height, but he carried less weight, and 
was less powerfully built about the 
shoulders, neck, and body. 

He was almost startlingly handsome. 
His tousled mop of thick, soft hair was 
blue black, and sparkled in the lamp- 
light with the sheen of a bird’s wing. 
He had long, narrow black eyes, with 
the faintest hint of an Oriental slant 
to them and the ghost of a mocking 
twinkle forever lurking in their dark 
depths. His features were classic in 
outline. But the most remarkable thing 
about the man was his cream-white 
skin. In contrast to his black eyes, 
brows, and hair, it would have attracted 
attention anywhere. In that land of 
nipping frost and searing blizzard wind, 
it looked a miracle. There was some- 
thing strongly feline about the man. 
When he moved, it was with a slow, 
effortless, pantherish grace, which told 
the practiced eye of the deadly power 
and celerity that lurked in that long, 
flat, slouching body. 

Heenan watched this man, who, he 
knew instinctively, was the strongest 
of them all; the master spirit, as well 
as the master brute. And then, too, 
this man puzzled him. He was some- 
how unlike the rest. Heenan believed 
him to be one of Greek Joe’s crowd, 
and yet knew that, while he might be 
associated with them for villainy and 
gain, he was not of their sort in 
thought or manner of life. 
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Heenan was aware that this big man 
had been watching him intently for 
some time, and he was also painfully 
and irritatingly conscious of the amuse- 
ment in the fellow’s mocking, insolent 
study of him. Was this man, then, 
Heenan wondered, the one selected to 
pick a quarrel and so lend the killing a 
seeming justification? He hoped so, 
but scarcely believed it. There was 
no reason for any subterfuge. They 
had him and they surely. meant to do 
for him. Why should they select one 
man to pick a quarrel? Why not sim- 
ply pot him from some unexpected di- 
rection ? 

This he expected, and for it he was 
prepared. He sat at the table, his chair 
slantwise against the wall; so that, 
seeming to sit so for comfort, he prac- 
tically commanded a view of the room. 
He expected to die. but he hoped not 
to die alone, and his plans were made 
accordingly. He wished wistfully that 
the tall, black-haired man would start 
things. He felt somehow that this man 
was a worthy opponent; that, since his 
time was come, he would enjoy shoot- 
ing it out with him. 

Greek Joe had just finished lighting 
the two hanging lamps over the bar 
when the black-haired fellow rose casu- 
ally from his chair in the rear of the 
room and approached Heenan. 

“How’d yuh like to have a little real 
action, pardner?” he inquired with a 
friendly, pleasant drawl. “These two 
little pin-headed economists you're 
wastin’ your time with would dive right 
out that back window if you should 
even mention a regular man’s size bet 
in their hearin’. My name’s Chappelle 
—Larry Chappelle.” He paused, 
grinned pleasantly, and pointed to the 
rear of the barroom. “That window 
right there in the back, I mean,” he 
went on. “That’s the one I reckon 
these two short-spirited sports would 
hop right through if you should sug- 
gest that bet I’m speakin’ of. I reckon 
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that window is plumb big enough for 
both o’ them to hop through simultane- 
ous. What do yuh think? O’ course, 
a couple o’ big men like you and me, 
say, we'd be right likely to get jammed 
if we went together. Reckon if we 
went through that window in a hurry, 
we'd have to go one at a time. Say, 
you first and me right after yuh, huh? 
Yes. But that ain’t the main idea, 0’ 
course. The question is, would you 
like to play a little regular poker with a 
regular man? Somehow you look real 
able to me. Say the word. I'll just 
sort o’ brush these two human crumbs 
away from the edge o’ the table, here, 
and you and me’ll go to it.” 

Heenan’s blue eyes met the tall man’s 
black ones fairly, and for a long, silent 
half minute they stared unwinkingly at 
each other. Then Heenan detected the 
faintest: flicker of a wink that started 
inwardly, and nodded assent. 

“Tf these two gentlemen are willin’, 
I’ll take yuh on,” he agreed. 

Chappelle swept the two players who 
sat opposite Heenan over backward 
onto the floor with a careless sweep 
of his arm. 

“Oh, I reckon they’re willin’,” he 
drawled, as he drew up a chair. “And 
if they ain’t, I suppose the ice’ll go out 
o’ the river this spring same as usual. 
So it’s no great matter, is it? Now, 
let’s see. Play stud, shall we?” 

“Suits me,” Heenan agreed. 

“All right. Yuh understand this 
game, don’t yuh?” 

Heenan detected a_ hidden sig- 
nificance in the words and again the 
faintest flicker of a wink of Chappelle’s 
left eye. 

“TI reckon I do,” he replied with a 
meaning nod. 

“This game is for blood,” Chappelle 
declared in a loud voice. “Do yuh un- 
derstand that? For blood, see?” He 
rose and leaned far over the table, 
which he pounded hard for emphasis, 
until his face was thrust fairly into 
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Heenan’s. “This game is for blood!” 
he shouted again threateningly. “Do 
yuh understand that?” And then, in 
the faintest of whispers from the cor- 
ner of his mouth: “J’m with yuh! 
Through that back window. You first. 
I'll be right on top o’ yuh.” And then 
again in a loud voice: “For blood! 
Do yuh understand that?” And the 
again in a whisper out of the corner 
of his mouth: “Sass me back and start 
the thing goin’ now.” 

Heenan rose and backed away,a step. 

“Why for do yuh mention blood so 
frequent?” he inquired. “You mebbe 
like to see some run? Me, you know, 
I’m not like some that just can’t bear 
the sight of it. I don’t mind seein’ it 
spill myself.” 

An absolute silence fell in the place. 
The two men glared at each other over 
the table, each with his hand resting 
lightly on his gun butt, and again 
Heenan caught the significant flicker of 
a wink. 

“Go!” Chappelle yelled suddenly, 
and even as he shouted, both of his 
guns appeared in his hands as if by 
magic, and both spoke. 

Greek Joe, standing behind the rough 
bar watching the quarrel with greedy 
interest, gasped and crashed backward 
into the bottle on the shelf behind him. 
A blue spot, the size of a large pea, 
appeared on his slanting forehead 
simultaneously with the report of one 
of Larry Chappelle’s guns. Coincident 
with the spang of his other weapon, a 
man who leaned with his elbow on the 
sill of the window in the rear to which 
Larry had referred as an excellent 
means of egress looked foolishly sur- 
prised, felt over his body quickly with 
his hands, and then, as if the support- 
ing bony structure of him had been sud- 
denly plucked from out its covering of 
flesh, crumpled on the floor, a limp, 
shapeless heap of skin and clothes. 

“The window!” Chappelle roared, as 


he fired. “You first. 
yuh!” 

Even before he spoke, Heenan was 
leaping for the window in the rear in 
accordance with Chappelle’s previous 
whispered command. His eye took in 
the scene in a flash, and in spite of the 
danger, he was conscious of an impulse 
to giggle, so ludicrously, stupidly 
amazed were all the thugs. One of 
them rose from a chair almost in his 
path as he dashed for the window, and 
at him Heenan let drive, with the muz- 
zles of his guns almost touching the 
man’s body. Then, his arms wrapped 
about his head, he left the floor with 
a strong spring and dove headlong into 
the window, as a diver into the sea. 
The glass crashed and tinkled about 
him as he rolled over and over in the 
snow outside, and ere he could gain his 
feet, Chappelle came hurtling through 
the aperture and rolled in the snow 
beside him. Chappelle was laughing 
aloud with all the glee of a mischievous 
schoolboy after a prank. 

“Up the hill!” to Heenan. 
Into the willows, there!” 

A thicket of willows and alders be- 
gan on the hillside not ten yards from 
the rear of Greek Joe’s barroom, and 
the two men gained this shelter in a 
half dozen bounds. 

“Wait!” Chappelle ordered, clutching 
Heenan by the arin. 

The lights in the barroom had been 
extinguished. As they looked back, a 
dart of flame stabbed out of the dark 
square of the broken window, and a 
bullet skittered through the branches 
near by. 

“Look out for the powder!” Chap- 
pelle roared out. “Don’t shoot! You'll 
set off the powder!. Look out!” 

A murmur of excited voices in the 
darkened barroom greeted this admoni- 
tion, and Chappelle laughed softly. 

“That'll be about all the shootin’,” 
he prophesied, “at least in this direc- 
tion, for a little space o’ time. Mean- 
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while, we'll have a little fun. Come 
on.” 

He led the way up the hill through 
the thicket for about forty yards far- 
ther, to a log structure built into the 
side of the hill. It was heaped over 
with dirt, and this, of course, was in 
turn buried in snow, so that one might 
have passed within a few yards of it 
without becoming aware of its exist- 
ence. Chappelle, still chuckling with 
delight, forced open the door and drew 
Heenan inside. 

“The powder house,” he explained 
to Heenan gleefully. “Joe just got a 
fresh supply in last summer. There's 
enough of it here to make a real loud 
noise if it was all set off at once. I 
just had a hunch that them yapping 
dogs wouldn’t spend a lot o’ bullets in 
this direction, once they remembered 
that the powder house was up here. 
Yuh know, we just got to figure out 
some way to have some fun with them 
poor, misled sheep in wolves’ clothing. 
Yuh know, them men down there ain’t 
bad; they’re just mistook—that’s all. 
They mean to be real men, but there 
ain’t a man o’ the lot can prove himself 
bad in a fair, square argument. Not 
one. Man, I had to laugh! Did yuh 
notice how surprised they was when 
my bullets got goin’ wild? Did yuh 
see Joe when he got his? He looked 
like a man that’d bit into a cherry and 
found a lump o’ cyanide inside of it. 
Oh, I did have to laugh! Yuh know, 
they all thought I was pickin’ this quar- 
rel to do for you. Wasn’t it great?” 

“Tt was,” Heenan agreed in an awed 
voice. “It was great, but what was it?” 
He felt in the dark about him, located 
Chappelle, and grasped his hand. “I 
don’t know just what that play was 
down there, nor who you are, nor why 
you done what you did,” he admitted, 
“but yuh sure own me. Yes, indeedy. 
Yuh know, I was so plumb certain they 
were goin’ to get me down there that 
my mind was all crowded with thoughts 


about wings and suchlike. Man, how- 
ever did we get away?” 

Chappelle chuckled. 

“Cinch,” he declared. “Yuh see, I 
wandered in there about two weeks ago, 
not carryin’ a single reason for anybody 
to murder me. Broke clean, and shy 
even a grubstake. I soon sized up the 
layout down there, and I figured the 
best I'd better do would be to loan 
myself to Greek Joe as a regular in- 
mate o’ his place until spring kind o’ 
opened up. 

“TI see that the Greek’s idea is to sort 
o’ surround himself with them that’s 
real vicious; so, after I been there a 
short while, I just sort o’ erupted, so 
to speak, to demonstrate to Greek Joe 
that I was worth my bunk and grub. 
I acted real ungentlemanly around there 
for about ten minutes. Then I ex- 
plained to Greek Joe why, and asked 
him for a regular job as chief murderer 
of the bunch, which I right away got. 
I had them all. kind o’ subdued, down 
there. They all looked upon themselves 
as lost souls and destructive devils, 
every one of them, but they had figured 
that I’m just the baddest bad person 
in the whole outfit. So I live high and 
soft. The grub was good, the bunks 
well padded, and the booze plenty. 

“Then you come along and spoiled 
it. Yuh see, you was the first to arrive 
since I was hired; so when they all 
estimated you on the hoof, so to speak, 
and voted yuh fat enough to kill, I’m 
selected as the butcher. Do yuh see?” 

“Not a bit,’ Heenan declared. “If 
you was selected chief butcher, how 
comes it you throw in with me?” 

“Oh, yuh look better to me alive than 
dead,” Chappelle explained lightly, and 
then with scorn: “Think I’m a bull- 
dog, to be set on a regular man by such 
as them? I got my grub and a bunk 
for three weeks, and a let o’ fun out 
of it, and a chance at the finish to kind 
o’ help yuh elope. That’s doin’ pretty 
well for a man that dropped in there 
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three weeks back with nothin’ but two 
guns and an idea.” 

Heenan laughed. 

“Sort 0’ foolin’ ’em along right from 
the start, huh?” 

“Sure,” Chappelle chuckled. “I had 
a whole houseful o’ fun down there. 
We must have some more before we 
leave. Yuh know, Heenan, you and 
I together’ ought to be able to raise 
some real hell.” 

“T’ve been trappin’ alone all winter,’ 
Heenan said tentatively. 

“Well, I’m foot-loose and carefree,” 
Chappelle said. “We go pardners?” 

“Suits me,” Heenan declared. “If 
yuh.ain’t a man, it’s my mistake.” 

“Well, yuh know, yuh look grown 
up to me,” Chappelle chuckled. “Fifty- 
fifty, huh?” 

“Halvers all the way through,” 
Heenan agreed. “Shake on it.” 

In the chill blackness of the little 
powder hut on the hillside, their hands 
met in acknowledgment of the agree- 
ment. 

“And now for some fun,’ 
said. 

He lit a match, found a small bit ot 
candle, and by its dim light inspected 
the stock of dynamite. He held up a 
number of the yellow. sticks and 
squinted at them quizzically. 

“Bill, I got an idea,” he announced. 
“We’re goin’ to have some fun. Don’t 
ask no questions, but follow me.” 

Thereafter, Chappelle secured 
armful of the dynamite sticks and care- 
fully tied them in a burlap sack. Into 
the burlap sack, he thrust a four-foot 
length of fuse; then he blew out the 
light and, followed by the mystified 
Heenan, left the hut. It was fully dark 
outside now. Chappelle led the way up 
the hill until they were perhaps one 
hundred and fifty yards above Greek 
Joe’s establishment. The hill behind the 
house was steep, so they were fairly 
looking down on the roof of the road 
house. 
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“You’re a real good shot, ain’t yuh, 
Heenan?” Chappelle inquired. 

“Oh, I hit things now and then,” 
Heenan admitted modestly. 

“Well, I shoot a few myself,” Chap- 
pelle boasted. “Just for old sake’s sake, 
let’s not miss this.” 

He touched a match to the end of 
he four-foot fuse that protruded from 
the gunny sack, caught the sack up, 
and whirled it about his head. 

“Not too quick, Bill!” he cried 
sharply, as he flung it far out from 
him. “Don't shoot until I do.” 

The sack of dynamite described an 
arc and dropped straight for the roof 
of the road ‘house, its flight plainly 
marked in the dark by the sputtering 
spark of thé lighted fuse. As it fell, 
Chappelle drew his guns, and Heenan 
did likewise. When the spluttering yel- 
low light of the burning fuse that 
marked the descent of the death-laden 
sack was apparently about twenty feet 
above the roof of the road house, Chap- 
pelle shouted and cut loose at it with 
both guns. 

Heenan raised his guns to fire, as 
Chappelle had bidden him, but he was 
the fraction of a second late. Chap- 
pelle’s first volley, aimed at the flying 
spark, had gone home, and before 
Heenan could press the trigger, a great 
shaft of flame rushed into the sky and 
he was thrust flat against the side of 
the hill by.a rush of air that felt like 
a great, solid fist. 

For a short time he was stunned, and 
his mind refused to record what had 
happened. He came to, to realize that 
Chappelle was lying directly atop of 
him. All about sounded the rattle and 
crash of falling fragments. He tried 
to thrust Chappelle from him, but the 
man fought to keep him down, and 
Heenan forbore to struggle with him. 
After a little, the patter of fragments 
from the road house ceased, and Chap 
pelle rose and helped Heenan up. 
Where Greek Joe’s road house had 
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been, a few burning fragments of wood 
were scattered about, around a large 
hole in the ground. 

“What was yuh settin’ on me for?” 
Heenan inquired testily, with only a cur- 
sory glance at the ruin of the road 
house. 

“Well, this was my idea,” Chappelle 
explained apologetically. “O’ course, 
there was things fallin’ here and there, 
and I figured to myself that, as long 
as it’s me that blows them up, if any- 
body is goin’ to be hit with them when 
they come down, I ought to be the party. 
Savvy ?” 

“T savvy, but I —_ it,” Heenan 
objected. “I thought shook hands 
on fifty-fifty. I reckon you needn’t 
mind ever givin’ me any extra percent- 
age on any deal we go in together.” 

“Usually you’d be right,” Chappelle 
admitted, “but not this time. You’re 


bringin’ a good outfit—a poke o’ gold 
and some pretty nice furs—into this 
pardnership. 


I had nothin’, but I got 
somethin’ now. Joe’s storehouse, off 
to the left there, may be damaged some, 
but the grub in it ain’t spoilt. I'll just 
mosey down and appropriate a stock 
of things out o’ the leavin’s that will 
about equal yours, and from then on, 
we cut even. This here is just my little 
contribution. Fifty-fifty, yuh know. 
If you contribute your gold and your 
furs, I have to throw in somehin’ to 
make good my end. That’s fair, ain’t 
i 

“Fair enough,” .Heenan admitted 
rather grudgingly. “Don’t never nurse 
me no more. Yuh know, I’m real 
healthy.” 

“All right,” Chappelle agreed. “Fifty- 
fifty. Come luck or high hell, we take 
it fifty-fifty. Eh?’ 

“Fifty-fifty as it comes,” Heenan 
agreed. 

And thus was the partnership agree- 
ment between Big Bill Heenan and 
Larry Chappelle finally sealed with a 
handshake. 


It was a partnership that the men of 
the North at that time came to know 
and speak miuch of within the three 
years following the strange oblitefation 
of Greek Joe’s road house. Wherever 
Wild Larry Chappelle and Big Bill 
Heenan appeared, monotony took flight. 
Their pranks in camp were more talked 
of than their feats in the brush, because 
better known. The two were as wild 
and reckless in the hills as they were 
in camp. Was there an easy and safe 
way down a slope, and a hard and dan- 
gerous one, Larry, or Heenan, as the 
case might be, would eye the easy path 
of descent with a contemptuous eye and 
remark: 

“That seems to be the easiest way 
down. I reckon, now, that’s the way 
you’d rather take, ain’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t feel nowise played 
out,” the other would remark. “Now, 
there’s a way down there that I reckon 
a real spry man might manage.” 

And away they would go down the 
most difficult and dangerous route, 
aglow with the spirit of dare-deviltry, 
perfect physical health and strength, 
and a seldom voiced, but most thor- 
oughly understood, friendship. Hard- 
ship and luxury, gain and loss, they 
shared alike, fifty-fifty, as their agree- 
ment called for; and so, after three 
years, they took part in the stampede 
from Circle City north to Magruk on 
the word of a half-breed trapper, whose 
word proved no better than that of the 
half-breed trapper usually is. 

A stampede in those days never as- 
sumed the proportions of those more 
or less known to. fame after the Klon- 
dike strike, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands took part. No more than forty 
took part in the Magruk stampede, in- 
cluding Heenan and Chappelle, but as 
numbers went in those days in the 
North, it was quite a rush. 

If the stampeders failed to find gold, 
which disappointed them exceedingly, 
they succeeded in finding Professor 
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Warbrooke and his daughter, which 
highly displeased the eccentric old chap. 
They found him living on the bank of 
a little creek, one hundred miles north 
of Circle City, alone with his mother- 
less eighteen-year-old daughter. He 
had lived there for nine years and, with 
the exception of a half-breed trapper, 
bribed to keep silence and bring in 
necessities, no one in all that time had 
known of the odd, testy little man and 
his strange, slim, fair-haired daughter, 
with her large, inquiring blue eyes. 

Somewhere in the recesses of War- 
brooke’s memory lived the image of 
his daughter’s mother, the remembrance 
of a great happiness and the bitterness 
of its inglorious death. The professor 
was scientifically thorough in all he did, 
and when, escaping from the odor of 
the divorce court, he had resolved to 
secure solitude—lasting solitude—for 
himself and his daughter, he had come 
as near succeeding as a man may, bound 
to a globe inhabited by restless-footed 
adventurers, susceptible to the wander- 
lust. At least, the thin-faced, stoop- 
shouldered old~ gentleman, with the 
squinted, peering blue eyes and the long, 
straggly gray hair, had enjoyed soli- 
tude to a degree suitable even to his 
tastes for nine years. And if his 
daughter Grace rather welcomed the 
company of the stampeders, it can be 
said in her justification that, having 
grown from a child to a woman with 
no other companion than her father, 
and not having the shadow of any past 
sorrow surrounding her to induce a 
desire for solitude, she felt the right 
and welcomed the opportunity to en- 
large the horizon of her acquaintance- 
ships. 

But of the forty who stampeded 
North just prior to the spring break-up, 
she came to more than a casual speak- 
ing acquaintance with but three, and 
these three were Big Bill Heenan, his 
partner, Wild Larry Chappelle, and 
Harvey Meade. She came to know Bill 


and Larry because they staked ground 
within a few hundred yards of the 
Warbrooke cabin and worked it 
throughout the summer, long after most 
of the other stampeders had given up 
in disgust and left. She got acquainted 
with Harvey. Meade because Harvey 
succeeded in breaking his leg by a fall 
from a ledge within calling distance of 
the Warbrooke cabin, and while he was 
flat in one of the Warbrooke bunks 
and helpless, the old gentleman dis- 
covered him to be a Harvard graduate, 
possessed of at least a neophyte’s inter- 
est in some of the subjects of which 
the old gentleman was a past master, 
and thereafter retained him as a re- 
ceiver for nine years of accumulated 
conversation. 

Harvey listened to the old man, and 
fell in love with the girl; and the girl 
hearkened to Larry Chappelle’s ringing, 
buoyant, insolent laugh that floated up 
from the creek below, noted the uncon- 
scious swing and dash of him, his con- 
temptuous air of self-sufficiency, and 
while Harvey endtired her father, went 
secretly out to meet him. 

Heenan watched, and grew worried, 
silent, and sullen. Harvey watched, 
and a great pain grew in his eyes, and, 
though the broken leg was now healed, 
his face grew daily more white and 
haggard. Old Professor Warbrooke, 
who never watched, talked and studied, 
oblivious of what took place about him. 
Larry Chappelle laughed more fre- 
quently, with a wilder ring in the tone 
of his mirth, and walked with an added 
touch of swagger. There was an added 
brightness in the devil glitter in his 
black eyes, and Heenan often noted 
him chuckling and smiling to himself. 

And thus the days that were twenty- 
four hours of glorious light passed, and 
the days that were marked by rapidly 
lengthening intervals of dark arrived. 
The air assumed an edge during the 
early morning hours; the summer vege- 
tation on the hillsides flamed yellow 
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and red and purple with the beautiful 
flush of its death. All through the day, 
the sky was marked by the flight of 
ducks and geese; and throughout the 
wild, there was an indefinable feeling 
of hurried preparation—preparation for 
the return of the stern master, Winter, 
from his short summer vacation. 

The time came when Heenan and 
Chappelle must leave, for they were 
not outfitted to remain for the winter. 
They did not intend to put in any fur- 
ther work on the claim, which had 
proved well-nigh worthless. To Hee- 
nan, one day in the late summer, came 
Harvey Meade, embarrassed, worried, 
but insistent. He found Heenan alone, 
lolling idly on a bowlder near the mouth 
of the mine shaft, absent-mindedly con- 
suming thin, hand-made cigarettes. 

“Is Mr. Chappelle about?” Harvey 
inquired hesitantly. 

Heenan blew a thin stream of smoke 
from his lips and shook his head. He 
eyed Meade frankly for a moment, then 
said : 

“No. He’s not here at the present 
time. If you aim to make any remarks 
that you wouldn’t make if he was here, 
don’t make ’em. Any time Larry ain’t 
around, I’m just naturally him. That’s 
all. Savvy?” 

Meade flushed. 

“IT savvy, Heenan,” he admitted. 
“But just the same I’m going to talk. 
[I don’t want to talk to Larry Chap- 
pelle. I want to talk to Bill Heenan.” 

“No difference,” Heenan declared 
doggedly. “‘What’s mine is his; what’s 
his is mine. We play fifty-fifty, Larry 
and me. What I hear, he’s right liable 
to know.” 

“You can tell him what I say when- 
ever you like,” Meade _ snapped. 
“You're a couple of big bullies, you and 
Larry Chappelle, but somehow I feel 
that you, at least, have some instincts 
of manhood and fair play in you. 
Larry 

Heenan reached his feet and Meade 


with the same movement. He caught 
the young fellow on the side of the 
head with an open-handed blow that 
sent him spinning ludicrously a dozen 
yards away into a moss bank. 

“That'll be about the end of-any talk 
you’ve got to make against Larry Chap- 
pelle!” Heenan snarled, as the young 
fellow rose, swaying, to his feet. 
“That’s just a little sip of what’s comin’ 
to yuh if yuh make any more funny 
cracks. I’m lettin’ yuh down pretty 
easy with that little sample.” 

“Heenan, you can kill me if you 
want to, but you’ve got to listen to what 
I say,” Meade mumbled doggedly. 
“Larry Chappelle has been making love 
to Miss Warbrooke, and I believe that 
she’s infatuated with him. Of course, 
you know that I’m in love with her, 
Heenan. Yes. Well, that’s neither 
here nor there. What I want to know 
is if Chappelle is all right. Will he 
play square with her?” 

Heenan’s face was white and his fin- 
gers trembled as he slowly rolled a cig- 
arette. 

“Larry's a white man,” he said after 
a little. ‘‘Whatever he does, he’s white. 
I reckon you’re mistook about his bein’ 
anywise mixed up with this Warbrooke 
girl. I know he’s said ‘hello’ now and 
again, walked around with her a bit, 
and so on, but I reckon you’re mistook 
in thinkin’ Larry is goin’ in very deep. 
Me and Larry plays fifty-fifty. I 
reckon I’d know if he aimed to tie 
up with the young lady. Yuh see, that’d 
wind us up as pardners. I reckon 
Larry’d let me know ahead of time if 
they was anythin’ like that comin’ off.” 

“Tf Larry is all right and Grace loves 
him, I haven’t a word to say,” Meade 
said worriedly. “I just don’t want her 
to make any mistake, with me or any- 
body else. She has practically never 
known her mother, you know, Heenan, 
and her dear old father is such a dod- 
dering, utter ass when it comes to any- 
thing practical! She could run away 
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with somebody and he _ probably 
wouldn’t notice that she was gone for 
a year or two. That’s just about how 
much of a guardian he is. I don’t like 
to put in my oar, Bill. It looks as if 
I were playing for my own gain.” 

“I reckon yuh needn’t worry about 
it,” Heenan said steadily. “I reckon 
what yuh said has been said to Bill 
Heenan and fot to Larry Chappelle. 
I’ll just kind o’ forget to mention it 
to him. But don’t come snoopin’ 
around with any~o’ that kind o’ talk 
again. You savvy?” 

“Ves, Bill,” Meade said. “I know 
how you feel about Larry, and I don’t 
blame you. And you know how I feel 
about Grace, and perhaps you don’t 
blame me, either, eh?” 

“T reckon not,” Heenan said a little 
wearily. “Good night.” 

He sat long alone when Meade had 
left, smoking steadily, a prey to bitter 
thoughts and heart pangs. He was 
worried about Larry—had been for 
weeks. His loyalty to his friend would 
not permit him to acknowledge that 
there was really anything to be wor- 
ried about. Surely Larry would tell 
him if he contemplated marriage. There 
was another alternative that Heenan 
resolutely shut from his sight, con- 
demning his own lack of loyalty to his 
friend when it even presented itself 
to his mind. 

That night, when 
Heenan forbore to question him, and 
they planned their trip south without 
a reference to Grace Warbrooke. But 
Heenan was strangely depressed, and 
Chappelle was unaccountably elated. 
Chappelle seemed to have some vastly 
humorous jest in mind, a jest that was 
a secret from Heenan; and all through- 
out the evening, Bill was conscious that 
_ Chappelle was favoring him with in- 
numerable furtive little side glances of 
amusement. 

The next day, Heenan, strolling aim- 
lessly in the direction of the Warbrooke 
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cabin, came upon Grace, perched upon 
a rock, weaving a string of late wild 
flowers into a wreath and humming 
happily to herself. She greeted Bill 
with a glad smile. 

“Oh, won’t it be fun?” she burst out 
impulsively, her eyes dancing with 
eagerness. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Heenan agreed awk- 
wardly. “I reckon it will. But just 
what was you thinkin’ on bein’ so much 
fun?” 

Grace laughed and winked mischie- 
vously. 

“You know,” she insisted. 
right—pretend that you don’t. But you 
needn’t pretend to me, you know. It’s 
dear of you not to let on to poor old 
dad and Mr. Meade. I know you 
know.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I just like to play 
safe.” Heenan felt his way cautiously, 
not in the least knowing to what the 
girl referred. “It'll be a pile o’ fun, 
won't it?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Just us three,” she said delightedly. 
“Oh, we'll have such fun!” 

“Yes,” Heenan agreed with a sud- 
den change of tone. “Yes, indeed. 
We'll have a right fine time, won’t we?” 

He hurried away, perplexed and hurt, 
and found Chappelle at their cabin. 

“Look-a-here, Larry,” he began hesi- 
tantly. “Any stray ideas floatin’ around 
in your head that yuh think mebbe yuh 
ought to tell me of and ain’t done yet?” 

Chappelle flushed and grinned sheep- 
ishly. 

“T reckon yuh guessed it, Bill,” he 
admitted. “I been aimin’ to tell yuh, 
but I didn’t get around to it. You take 
half of the outfit as she lays, and just 
kind o’ wait around for me down at 
Circle for a spell. I reckon I'll join 
yuh inside of a couple o’ months, or 
three at the outside, if you ain’t teamed 
up with another pardner before that. 
Yuh won’t mind, will yuh, Bill?” 

Heenan shook his head. 
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“No,” he said dazedly. “No, I won’t 
mind, Larry. Is it any of my business 
what the main idea o’ this split is?” 

Chappelle laughed shortly and nodded 
in the direction of the Warbrooke 
cabin. 

“The girl up there,” he explained. 
“Yuh know, Bill, as a general thing I 
wouldn’t let a girl come between you 
and me, but this is an exception. I 
can’t pass this up, Bill.” He paused 
and eyed his partner quizzically. “Gee, 
Bill, but she’s green!” he confided. 
“Absolutely, she knows nothin’. She 
thinks we’re goin’ to Circle and get mar- 
ried, and the three of us live together 
down there, all sociable and friendly. 
What do yuh know about that?” 

Heenan swallowed with an effort and 
managed a half-hearted grin. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” he croaked. 

“Funniest ever,” Chappelle declared. 
“Yuh know, that fellow Meade, up 
there, has been playin’ strong for her, 
but I beat his time in a walk. On the 
level, Bill, she’d lay down and die if 
I told her to. It’s a scream.” 

“What do yuh mean by tellin’ me to 
wait for yuh in Circle City and that 
you'll join me there in a couple or three 
months?” Heenan inquired. 

Chappelle shrugged and laughed. 

“Aw, gee, Bill, [’ll be with yuh by 
that time or betore. The woman never 
lived that I could stand to stay with 
more’n a couple o’ months. Me, I’m 
too prone to wander. I’m a good pard- 
ner, Bill, as I think you’ll admit your- 
self. I’m no kind of a hand to last 
with a woman. Oh, no, not me! I 
know I’m makin’ a fool of myself, Bill, 
but I just have to do it. You just 
stick around down there in Circle for 
me, I'll be along soon, and we'll hell 
around together same as ever.” 

“Yuh goin’ to stay here?” 
inquired. 

Chappelle shook his head. 

“Too near home for an unmarried 
honeymoon,” he laughed. “I’ve combed 
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this country before, Bill. I got a shack 
about seventy-five miles east o’ here, 
with about a three months’ grubstake 
for two people in it. I think we'll do 
fine over there until the edge wears off, 
and then I'll be with yuh.” 

“Well, what'll yuh do with her then?” 
Heenan asked. 

Chappelle shrugged. 

“Oh, I'll bring her back here or take 
her to Circle, whichever she wants. No 
odds to me.” 

Heenan’s voice was hoarse and came 
with an effort. 

“Does she think you're goin’ to marry 
her, Larry?” 

“Sure,” Chappelle chuckled. “She’s 
one 0’ these kind yuh have to kid.” 

“Ah!” Heenan exclaimed. “I see.” 

“Ain’t it a scream?” Chappelle asked. 

Heenan nodded miserably. 

“Yes,” he said flatly. “It’s a scream.” 

All that night and all the next day 
Heenan lay in his bunk, suffering un- 
told agonies of spirit. Late in the after- 
noon, Chappelle rushed in, all eager- 
ness and bustle. 

“This is get-away night, Bill,” he in- 
formed Heenan. “She’s goin’ to meet 
me there at the white birch by the forks 
at midnight, and we’re zoin’ to hike by 
the light o’ the moon, old-timer. And 
that ain’t all, Bill. I got news for 
yuh. Real news, old boy. Yuh know 
that spyin’ slob of a Meade up inere? 
Huh? Well, he’s been snoopin’ around 
and he’s on. See? He’s goin’ to be 
there on tap and stop the party. What 
a fine chance! Eh, Bill? When he 
found out where she was goin’ to meet 
me to-night and when, he just naturally 
selected the spot for his own grave- 
yard. He ain’t goin’ to tell the old 
man. Aims to show up and be a hero 
all by himself. I never did like that 
man, and I’m just goin’ to lay this night 
and riddle him. Aw, Bill, I wish yuh 
was in on this. What’s the matter? 
Ain’t yuh feelin’ well?” 

“Aw, I’m all right,” Heenan mum- 
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bled. “Say, listen, Larry. 
mighty nice little girl, ain’t she 

“Best ever,” Chappelle agreed enthu- 
siastically. “The cream o’ the world.” 

“Why don’t yuh marry her, Larry, 
and make good ?” 

“Marry hell!” Chappelle exclaimed. 
‘What yuh tryin’ to do? Lose me for 
good, Bill? Yuh know, I’m no farm 
dog. No, I’m not the marryin’ kind, 
Bill. Kiss and run is my style. Wait 
for me in Circle, old-timer. I'll be there 
on the dot. Good-by and luck to yuh. 
Wait for me there, old boy. I’m goin’.” 

There was yet an hour of twilight 
left when Heenan accosted Harvey 
Meade on the bank of the creek. 

“Meade, yuh asked me to listen to 
yuh once, and I done it. Will yuh do 
as much for me?” 

“Yes, Heenan,” Meade replied. 

“All right. I know what’s comin’ 
off to-night. I give yuh my word I 
never knew anythin’ about it until yes- 
terday. - Larry’s been kind o’ foolin’ 
me a little with this. I half thought 
somethin’ o’ the sort was comin’ off, but 
it seemed to me like Larry’d tell me 
if there was anythin’ doin’.. Larry’s 
makin’ a real bad mistake, Mr. Meade.” 

Meade’s face hardened. 

“He’s trying to make it,” he said 
harshly, “but he’s not going to suc- 
ceed.” 

“T reckon not,” Heenan agreed. “But 
you ain’t goin’ to stop him, Mr. Meade. 


” 


Yuh know quite a 
come from, but 


Oh, no, yuh ain’t. 
lot back where yuh 
you’re real simple up here. © Larry 
knows you’re on. He’s goin’ to lay 
for yuh to-night and pot yuh just like 
a nigger shootin’ turkey off a dead limb 
against a full moon. Yuh ain’t got a 
chance, Mr. Meade.” 

“I’m glad you warned me,” Meade 
said shortly, “but I can’t agree with 
you that I have no chance, Heenan. 
Larry Chappelle is not going to get 
away alive to-night.” 


“You won’t stop him,” Heenan in- 


sisted. “Look here, Mr. Meade. Yuh 
said once that yuh thought I had some 
manhood or somethin’ like that, didn’t 
yuh? Do yuh still think so?” 

“T certainly do, Mr. Heenan.” 

“Well, I got somethin’,” Heenan de- 
clared glumly. “Manhood or whatever 
it is, it’s a right lot o’ bother. It won’t 
let me stand for Larry pullin’ this off, 

nd God knows it’s none o’ my butt-in. 
I want you to leave things to me to- 
night, Mr. Meade. Will yuh do that?” 

“Well, I’ll certainly be glad of your 
help, Heenan,” Meade said, “but a 

“No help,” Heenan declared. “This 
is a one-man job, and I’m the one man 
to do it. You’d only mess up the deck 
and get a bum deal for both of us. 
Will yuh stay in your cabin and leave 
me handle this alone?” 

Meade drew a deep breath and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“T will, Heenan.” 

“And after Larry and me is gone,” 
Heenan said haltingly, “yuh won’t kind 
o’ hold this business up against the 
young lady, will yuh? Yuh know, 
somebody’s got to kind o’ take care of 
her.” 

“T won’t, Heenan. I don’t believe 
she’s in love with Larry. She was 
swept off her feet for the moment by 
his strength and dash, but I think that’s 
all.” 

“T reckon,” Heenan 
take care of to-night. 
for what comes after.” 

“It’s a bargain, Bill. 
where they are going to meet?’ 

“T know everythin’,” Heenan assured 
him. “All about it. Don’t worry. I'll 
take care of things.” 

Meade grasped his hand with both 
his own, and wrung it hard. 

“You’re a man, Bill!” he 
fervently. 

“Um—mebbe,” Heenan said doubt- 
fully. “I feel more like a damn’ fool.” 


“Ea 
out 


agreed. 
You look 


Do you know 


declared 


The night was still and a-sprinkle 






















































with the brilliance of frost in the air. 
A full moon rode high in the velvety 
blue sky. At the confluence of two 
creeks a mile south of the Warbrooke 
cabin, Larry Chappelle squatted back 
of a small windfall alongside the trail, 
chuckling inwardly and listening in- 
tently for the approach of Meade. He 
was a woodsman, was Larry Chappelle, 
and the manifold night sounds of the 
forest did not distract him. 

The faint snapping of a twig, a dis- 
cord in the natural harmony, set him 
a-tingle, and he knelt, all eyes and ears, 
with guns drawn. He started violently 
as he heard his name called from be- 
hind a windfall only a few yards dis- 
tant. Almost coincidently, he recog- 
nized Heenan’s voice and cursed. 

“That you, Bill?’ he called softly. 
“Whatever you doin’ snoopin’ around 
here? Yuh know who I’m layin’ for. 
I might have got you by mistake.” 

“T reckon it wouldn’t have been no 
mistake, Larry,” Bill said slowly. “I’m 
here in his place.” 

“Here in his place?” Larry repeated 
perplexedly. “Whatever do yuh mean, 
Bill? Where are yuh? Why don’t yuh 
come out and show yourself?” 

“T reckon you'll want to see me worse 
than ever when you get the straight o’ 
this through your head, Larry,” Heenan 
said. “I’m well bedded down back of 
a windfall and some rocks over here, 
and I aim to stay so until I see how 
you take this news.” 

“News!” Larry echoed. “Whatever 
ails yuh, Bill? What’s up?” 

“Your game,” Heenan said shortly. 
“Larry, yuh ain’t goin’ to get away 
with this girl.” 

“The hell I ain’t!”’ Chappelle ex- 
claimed. “Who says so?” 

“T do,” Heenan enlightened him. 
“T’m here in Meade’s place, Larry. He 
stayed behind ’cause I give him my 
word that I’d bust up your little party. 
Larry, will yuh call it off and come on 
along with me? We’ve had some right 
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good times, and there’s a lot more com- 
in’ to us. We’ve hit it off pretty well 
together, you and me, Larry. This girl 
don’t mean nothin’ to you, Larry. 
You’re just goin’ out to make an awful 
mess of her, all for nothin’. Forget 
it, will yuh? Come on with me, and 
be a good feller same as yuh always 
have been.” 

Chappelle swore amazedly. 

“Makin’ fun o’ me, Bill?” he in- 
quired. “What is this? A joke?” 

“No joke,” Heenan assured him sol- 
emnly. “I’m tryin’ to do what I got 
to do by talkin’, Larry. I wouldn’t like 
to have to go farther.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, wouldn’t yuh?” 
Chappelle said nastily. “Just how far 
would yuh be willin’ to go, Bill?” 

“The whole route, Larry,” Heenan 
assured him. “We been mighty good 
pals, you and me, but, Larry, old boy, 
yuh can’t get away with this thing to- 
night.” 

“My God, Heenan, what’s it to you?” 

“T dunno. I can’t just figure it out 
straight in my own head, but yuh can’t 
do it.” 

“Do yuh think more o’ this girl than 
your own pardner, Bill?” 

“T don’t think nothin’ o’ this girl,” 
Heenan snapped. “I wish we’d neither 
one o’ us ever seen her. I’d rather lose 
a leg than do this, Larry, but I just 
naturally got to. Yuh can’t do it. I 
can’t let yuh.” 

There was a half minute of silence, 
and then Chappelle said: 

“Well, there’s no use of our hidin’ 
from each other, Heenan. Yuh ain’t 
scared o’ me, are yuh?” 

“No.” 

“Well, step out and show yourself, 
then.” 

“All right, Larry,” Heenan agreed, 
and a moment later the dark bulk of 
him appeared over the windfall, out- 
lined against the sky. 

“Hands up!” Chappelle called 








Bill Heenan, Traitor 


sharply. “I see yuh, Bill, and I got 
yuh covered. Now we'll just wind up 
this nonsense. Keep your hands up 
and come over here to me.” 

Heenan neither answered nor moved, 
and Chappelle repeated his command. 

“No shenanigan, Bill,’ he warned 
him. “Yuh been crowdin’ me pretty 
hard with this damn’ nonsense of yours. 
I won’t stand for much more. Come 
over here to me.” 

“T reckon yuh better come get me,” 
Heenan advised. 

“Come or I’ll shoot,” Chappelle cried. 


“Would yuh do that, Larry ?” Heenan’ 


asked. 

“Yuh bet I would after the things yuh 
said to me!. Are yuh comin’ ?” 

“No.” 

Chappelle’s gun spat flame, and the 
bullet from it swished through the coat 
Heenan, crouched behind the windfall, 
held aloft on a forked stick. Heenan’s 
gun echoed the voice of Larry’s gun, 
and the bullet, aimed at the flash of 
Chappelle’s gun, found its mark. Cau- 
tiously, Heenan crept to the spot where 
he had seen the flame of his :partner’s 
gun, fearing a trap, and fearing almost 
more to find that his bullet had done its 
work. 

He found the partner he had loved 
lying on his face in the leaves. Heenan 
turned him over and pillowed the black 
head in his lap. He lit a match and 
located the wound in the left breast. 
He knew something of wounds, did 


Heenan, and the sight of this one 
brought a helpless groan from his lips. 
He lit a stub of candle and set it oa 
a log near by. So quiet was the frosty 
air that the tiny flame flared straight 
and unwavering. 

Mute with agonized regret, his face 
glistening with the cold perspiration of 
pain, Heenan watched the stricken face 
in his lap, and awkwardly caressed the 
blue-black hair with his blunt and 
clumsy fingers. Chappelle slowly 
opened his eyes and stared up at his 
partner. Heenan bent close and held 
the candle near. 

“Do yuh know me, Larry?” he asked 
brokenly. “I’m sorry, old pardner. 
Right sorry, Do yuh know me?” 

“You traitor!” Chappelle snarled with 
his last breath, writhed, and died. 

For half an hour, Heenan sat mo- 
tionless with the dead man’s head in his 
lap. The sound of swift steps, yet far 
away, aroused him. The girl was com- 
ing. He rose to forestall her and send 
her back to her father and the man 
who loved her. 

“Traitor,” he repeated his partner’s 
dying remark. “Yeh. I reckon. I 
reckon I am.” 

But in the bright moonlight, his big, 
animallike face, while stern with the 
pain of the thing he had done, shone 
with a strange light of peace, as he 
went to tell Grace Warbrooke that 
Larry Chappelle had—er—changed his 
mind. 


YESTERDAY’S unanswered mail is a mortgage on to-morrow. 
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A snop usually betrays his own origin in remembering that of others. 
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GENIUS may be an infinite capacity for taking pains, but often it achieves 


the same capacity for giving them. 
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VER since my son’s wife slipped 
away out yonder, and I came 
from the farm to live with him 

and help to care for his little daughter, 

I’ve grown used to about everything, 

from wearing my specs on a handle to 

enjoying music without any tune to it; 

but this was my first experience at a 
é fashionable winter resort. 

Eleanor was recovering from the 
typhoid fever, and the ,doctor had or- 
dered her out of the city. Her father 
could not go, so I must. He was to 
run down for an occasional week-end 
and to spend the holidays with us. My 
boy is pretty busy making money, but 
he always manages to find some time 
for his mother and his little daughter. 

One morning soon after our arrival, 
[ sat with my knitting in a sunny spot 
on the piazza, and two women drew 
up chairs behind me and commenced 
to talk. Now I am not ashamed of my 
age, but, being a fashionable old lady, 
I don’t wear strings on my bonnet, al- 
though my contemporaries back home 
do. And just because I am seventy- 
two and small, strangers have a way 
of classing me in with the fence posts 
or the furniture, and go right on talking 
as if either I were not there or were 
stone deaf. So, by way of getting even, 

I pay them back by listening to them 
r—and my hearing is perfectly good. 
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“There they are now,” buzzed one of 
these women, in anything but a sub- 
dued tone of voice. 

“Do you suppose she will land him?” j 
asked the other. 4 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I’ve known a 
Ned Carternet for years, and I’ve never 
before known him to pay the least at- 
tention to any woman. She certainly 3 
is very beautiful.” ‘ 

“T think he’s just as handsome.” 4 

By this time my curiosity was 3 
aroused, and I turned around. I knew 4 
instantly who were meant, for they 2 
were as attractive a couple as a body + 
could ever hope to see. She was tall 
and slender and elegant, but I should 
not have called her beautiful. I never 
call orchids beautifulthey are too 
wonderful for that—and she was mag- 
nificent like an orchid. Her eyes were 
dark and brilliant, and her hair like 
midnight in August, but her face was 
too proud and cold, and her lips too 
set, for a girl not more than twenty- 
four. I found myself pitying her and 
wondering if she had ever been really 
mothered, or if baby fingers could pat 
any tenderness into that marble face. 

She was perfectly dressed. I’ve been 
fashionable myself long enough to 
know. I’ve stood up before that gyrat- 
ing foreign monkey of a tailor of ours, 
and listened to his chatter about “lines,” 





























Two Cookies This Time 


until I almost gibbered myself; and 
this girl’s lines were absolutely correct. 

Tall as she was, he towered above 
her, a big, broad, well-set-up chap. He 
could not have been very much past 
thirty, but his hair was graying over 
the temples in a way that made him 
look very distingué. (My French vo- 
cabulary has been very materially in- 
creased since I taught in the district 
school fifty years ago.) 

Yes, he was very handsome; but he 
looked a bit weary, and there was an 
appeal in that big boy’s face that went 
straight to my heart. He reminded me 
of ‘the way Eleanor’s father used to 
look when he came in from school, 
ravenously hungry. My rule was that 
between dinner and supper he might 
have one slice of bread and butter and 
one cooky; but he had a way of slip- 
ping his grimy, beguiling little paw into 
mine and pleading up into my face: 

“Couldn’t you make it two cookies 
this time, mother ?” 

This grown-up boy was not hungry 
for cookies, but he was starving for 
something, just the same. 

The two women waited while the 
pair strolled slowly past us, and then 
resumed their conversation. 

“His sister, Mrs. Effingham, is 
straining every nerve to make the 
match.” 

“Why is she so anxious to have him 
marry Reba Lynne?” 

“Well, Mrs. Effingham is very ambi- 
tious, especially for those two daugh- 
ters of hers, and Reba Lynne’s sister 
is married to an English duke. You 
know the twins come out this spring, 
and naturally Mrs. Effingham thinks 
such an arrangement would be of im- 
mense social advantage.” 

“IT suppose she could afford 

“She hasn’t a dollar,” interrupted the 
other; “not one dollar except what her 
brother allows her. Her husband dis- 
sipated her fortune and then deserted 
her. Ned is very generous to her, but 
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then he is so immensely rich. Look, 
there is Mrs. Effingham talking to them 
now.” 

“H’m, she looks as if some one spent 
money on her.” 

“Sh, they’ll hear you,” as the trio 
neared us. 

I’m a post. I can’t hear anything. 

As the three passed, I took a good 
look at the sister, and I must say that 
a more supercilious, arrogant piece I 
never want to meet. 

My sunny spot was situated close to 
the front steps, and I heard the great- 
est clatter and babble, and a dozen chil- 
dren, little toddlers most of them, came 
clambering up the stairs with their 
kindergartner, all talking at once, and 
every blessed baby of them trying his 
level best to get close to her. As they 
reached the top step, the trio and the 
babies met, and the kindergartner, en- 
deavoring to corral the joyous horde, 
looked up and laughed directly, though 
inadvertently, into this Carternet’s face. 

Did you ever see the sunlight sud- 
denly break through the clouds and 
transform a dim, melancholy valley into 
a shimmering glory? Well, that’s what 
happened to that man’s face. 

For a moment he stood perfectly 
still; then he brushed his hand across 
his eyes and gazed after the little band 
of marauders until they had rounded 
the corner of the hotel. 

Interesting as it all was, I followed ° 
them, because I must look up Eleanor 
and take her to rest before lunch. But 
neither the sister, Mrs. . What’s-her- 
name, nor the haughty beauty had no- 
ticed the incident, and for some reason 
I was glad of it. 

The next morning I had setttled my- 
self with my knitting when my ball of 
silk slipped out of my hand and rolled 
swiftly down the long flight of steps. 
Before I could move, a man’s voice 
cried: 

“Don’t rise. I’ll get it for you,” and 
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down the steps flew Ned Carternet to 
the rescue. 

I suppose I encouraged him by my 
look, but seventy-two carries some com- 
pensations and many privileges. I had 
lost my heart to that big, wistful boy, 
and I wanted to talk to him. We were 
chatting away, and I flatter myself that 
he was really interested, when who 
should come around the corner but El- 
eanor and the little hotel kindergartner. 
For a moment I was startled at the light 
that leaped into Ned Carternet’s eyes. 

She dimpled and smiled shyly wken 
I presented Ned, but she peeped out at 
him from behind her lashes in a way 
that convinced me that, rather than con- 
scious diffidence, her reticence was like 
the timidity of the little folk of the 
woods, who require only evidence of 
good faith before making friends. And, 
all unconsciously, Ned Carternet was 
looking at her with his clean, honest 
soul in his eyes. 

I don’t think he realized what had 
happened to him. But I did, and I 
made up my mind, then and there, that 
if there. was any way I| could help him, 
he should have two cookies. 

Her name was Aline Devereaux, and 
she was the sweetest thing God ever 
made out of dust and ashes. Her face 
was small and delicate as a wood 
flower; the nose was saucily tip-tilted 
above a mouth that was too wide, but 
that lent strength and character to her 
face. A perfect mop of brown curls 
clustered about her forehead and ears; 
while her eyes were big and brown, 
with purple-iris centers, and in their 
depths they cradled the soul of a 
woman, still asleep, but worth the while. 
She was slim and graceful, and her 
head, which she carried well up, came 
just to Carternet’s shoulder. 

Her clothes! They were impossible 
—so old-fashioned that they were gro- 
tesque. But dear heart, she didn’t need 
finery! Her fresh young loveliness was 
like the wild roses that beautify the 
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rickety old fence over which they nod 
their exquisite heads. 

Later, Aline told me that her ward- 
robe had come from the store in the 
little Canadian village where she. had 
spent her life in a convent. She had 
been a mere baby when she had been 
left an orphan in the*hands of the good 
sisters. Before her father died, he had 
placed her in their care, with money 
enough to pay for her maintenance and 
education, and the Mother Superior, a 
woman of high culture and training, had 
manifestly taken delight in instructing 
her. 

She confided her girlish admiration 
for pretty things, and that she intended 
to buy a presentable gown with her very 
first money. 


“The sisters thought that clothes” 


didn’t matter, but they do, and I just 


love them,” quoth this daughter of Eve. 


She had never been away from that 
little village before. Exquisite as a bit 
of mother-of-pearl or a piece of Dres- 
den china, she had been turned out to 
make her way in the world with no 
other preparation than that given by 
those dutiful wraiths of women in the 
backwoods convent. 

“Dear God,” I prayed when she told 
me, “don’t let the wolves come near! 
You made her so beautiful; don’t let 
them come!” 

There were a great many little bridge 
parties to which I was invited. I do 
not play bridge very often. I am hap- 
pier with my book or my knitting, al- 
though when I found that, to please 
my good son, I must be fashionable, 
and that to be fashionable I must play 
bridge, I took lessons from the best 
teacher I could find; and if it were not 
thoroughly understood, before I enter 
a game, that all my winnings must be 
returned to the losers, I am afraid there 
would not be many who would play with 
me. But I began to accept the invita- 
tions when I found that Miss Lynne, 
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and especially Mrs. Effingham, usually 
played. I wanted to cultivate them. 

My son says that the only men in 
Wall Street who make money are the 
ones who contrive the deals and who 
know what is taking place on both 
sides. “Manipulation,” I believe he 
calls it, and it sounds real sensible to 
me. 

Both of the ladies were most charm- 
ing to me. One afternoon I saw Mrs. 
Effingham go down early, and I fol- 
lowed. As usual, she was very defer- 
ential, but her face, an older and dis- 
agreeable edition of her brother’s, was 
ablaze. She looked for all the world 
as a woman does when she kicks the 
cat. After a few minutes she observed 
very casually: 

“Er—Mrs. Mannering, I have often 
noticed that—er—the hotel kindergart- 
ner with you and your little grand- 
daughter. Is she a friend of yours?” 

I thought so! 

“No-o, not quite,” I replied. “I never 
knew her before I came here, Mrs. Ef- 
fingham. But she is such a sweet girl; 
I have grown very ford of her.” 

“She’s a designing little wretch!” she 
snapped. 

I drew myself up and looked of- 
fended. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Mannering, 
I didn’t mean to be 1ude,” she apolo- 
gized. Then she grew confidential. “I 
spoke very impulsively, dear Mrs. Man- 
nering, but indeed I have great provo 
cation. No doubt Miss Devereaux 
seems sweet to you, but when you know 
her as I do—— Dear me, I realize that 
it is a serious thing to say, but, Mrs. 
Mannering, that girl is nothing more or 
less than an adventuress!” 

I wanted to slap her—the cat !—but 
I only looked shocked and “sat tight,” 
as my son Says. 

“Why, Mrs. Mannering,” she con- 
tinued, in a voice like a file, “my 
brother Ned had scarcely arrived when 
that girl deliberately planned to ensnare 
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him. And he seems perfectly infatu- 
ated, Mrs. Mannering, absolutely enam- 
ored with her. She’s after his money, 
of course.” The amiable lady almost 
gritted her teeth. “And the worst part 
of it is that he is engaged to that beau- 
tiful girl, Miss Lynne, who adores 
him.” 

Then I sat up and took notice. 

“He is engaged to Miss Lynne, Mrs. 
Effingham ?” 

I tried not to gasp, and I succeeded. 
It is easy to see that my son comes 
honestly by his powers of finesse. 

“Yes indeed. It is not announced as 
yet, but there is an engagement. Reba 
is heartbroken, although she is too high- 
spirited to show it. Of course I may 
be mistaken in Miss Devereaux. Per- 
haps if she knew—understood-——” 

So the wind sat in that quarter, did 
it? Well, as Ned says, “nothing do- 
ing.” But it fretted me all the after- 
noon. 

Not that the information concerning 
Ned was news to me; only it was not 
infatuation—it was something higher 
and finer and more ennobling that had 
swept Ned Carternet off his feet and 
replaced the starving look in his eyes 
with radiant, exultant joy. 

At the first opportunity after my in- 
terview with his sister, as tactfully as ° 
I could, I intimated that I had heard 
of his engagement to Reba Lynne. His 
denial was unequivocal. 

“T am not engaged to Reba Lynne, 
Mother Lady,” using the name he had 
adopted for me. “I give you my word 
I never spoke of love to Reba Lynne 
in my life, and I certainly never asked 
her to marry me. If I had never 
seen Aline Devereaux,” he continued 
gravely, “I might have married Reba. 
I don’t know. I’m tired, Mother Lady 
—tired of knocking around from club 
to hotel and back again to the club. 
I—I don’t care to live with Grace’— 
Grace is Mrs. Effingham; small won- 
der '—“and she said—insisted—that is, 
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she thought the match would be such 
a suitable one ” He tried very 
hard to be loyal to his sister. Then he 
blurted out, so boyishly, “Why, after 
the ultra-artificiality of these blasé so- 
ciety girls, that little girl’s sweet inno- 
cence and candor made me feel as if 
I had opened the window of a room 
saturated with French perfume and let 
the air of the pine woods sweep through 
it. And just to think I didn’t want to 
come here!” He looked positively 
scared. 

I felt better; but I found out after- 
ward that I had knitted the collar of 
Eleanor’s sweater on to the hem. 

Aline blossomed like some fair 
flower. In spite of the narrowness of 
her life hitherto, she proved to be a 
live, fun-loving, normal, and very hu- 
man girl. She possessed a brilliant and 
splendidly trained mind, she was a 
clever linguist, and she sang like a bird. 

Mrs. Effingham's next move bade 
fair to result more disastrously. 

For several days Aline seemed to 
avoid me. She was feverishly active, 
and_ her delicate color had become un- 
naturally vivid. Then Ned came to me 
in despair. 

“Aline won’t look at me. She doesn’t 
like me any more!” he groaned. 

Poor fellow, he was so tragic that 
if it had not been so serious, it would 
have been funny. But I confess I did 
not see the amusing side of it then. 

One evening Aline came to my room 
on an errand, tried to speak, but choked 
instead, and then burst into tears. As 
soon as the child could speak, it all 
came out. Ona recent afternoon, Mrs. 
Effingham had met her and, in the kind- 
est, friendliest manner, had told her of 
Ned’s engagement to Reba Lynne, say- 
ing that she was sure Miss Devereaux 
would be pleased to be one of the first 
to hear of Ned’s great happiness. 

The deceitful, falsifying minx, if I 
must say such a thing! 

But it was my hand that was in the 





cooky jar, and after Aline had sobbed 
her heart out in my arms, without be- 
traying: Ned’s confidence, I told her 
enough to change her into a sparkling 
witch who put two warm arms around 
my neck and pressed her fresh young 
lips to my cheek. 

I do not say “withered” cheek, be- 
cause I do not intend to think about 
withering yet a while. 

I thought that Ned would speak to 
Aline when she had transported him 
into bliss by smiling at him again, but 
he did not. Then he told me why. 

“I’m going to ask Aline on Christ- 
mas Day, Mother Lady. I think she 
will say ‘yes’ to me.” He grinned hap- 
pily. “She knows now how I feel, and 
I have a reason for waiting. The— 
the day after Christmas, Grace and the 
girls and Reba are leaving, and I 
thought it—it would—might be easier 
for Aline. I’ve got the ring.” He 
patted his pocket. “Another thing. 
There'll be—a lot of reporters, and 
—and You mustn’t think I’m a 
snob, Mother Lady, but Aline’s new 
gown was to come to-day “He 
looked half ashamed and wholly in ear- 
nest. “I don’t care a darn about my- 
self, but if those reporters’ should see 
her in those old things, they*d Oh, 
you know what I mean!” and he put 
out his hands appealingly to me. “I’m 
only thinking of her!” 

Poor Ned, he must pay the penalty 
for his millions. 

With Christmas but a week off, the 
house was taking on an air of festivity, 
and the holiday spirit pervaded every- 
thing. On Christmas Eve a bachelor 
friend of Ned’s, who declared that he 
was in debt to his eyes socially, was 
giving a large dinner. To Aline’s de- 
light, she was invited, and her brown 
eyes glowed mistily at the prospect of 
her first dinner party. 

In the meantime, there were several 
happenings, trivial on the face of them, 
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that created many misgivings in my 
mind. : 

Aline came to my room bubbling with 
pleasure over a beautiful evening gown 
she had seen in Mrs. Effingham’s room 
that morning. 

“I didn’t want to go to her room,” 
she avowed, “but she had forgotten to 
send a game she had promised to the 
kiddies. At first she was not a bit nice, 
but after I had admired her lovely 
gown, she was perfectly charming. 1 
don’t know why, grandma, but she was. 
Maybe she might learn to like me some 
time,” she concluded wistfully. 

That was not much, but somehow I 
did not like it; and what made me more 
anxious was that Mrs. Effingham con- 
tinued to be most affable to Aline. 

Then, the day before the dinner, I 
was in the writing room when Mrs. 
Effingham entered and, acting upon the 
fence-post principle, in a voice perfectly 
audible across the room, she said to the, 
only other woman there: 

“Coming to George’s dinner, aren’t 
you?” 

“VYes,-I think so. 
response. 

“T think there’ll be some rare fun,” 
laughed Mrs. Effingham. 

“Why? Is George going to do 
stunts ?” 

“No, but I think little brother Ned 
will manage a few,” and off she went. 

Now what did ‘that mean? That 
woman was up to something, but what? 
I visited, and I gossiped, but it was of 
no avail. I was worried to a frazzle. 

On Christmas Eve, less than two 
hours before the dinner hour, I was 
tying up some of Eleanor’s last Christ- 
mas packages—things that had been 
late in arriving—when there came a 
sudden knock upon my door, and be- 
fore I could answer, in danced Aline, 
in a perfect gale of incoherent joy. 

“Oh, grandma,” she gurgled raptu- 
rously, “what do you suppose has hap- 
What do you think? It’s too 
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good to be true, but to-night a package 
came from New York, and in it is the 
loveliest, sweetest little pink silk eve- 
ning gown, almost like Mrs. Effing- ° 
ham’s, and pink slippers and a lace cap 
all rosebuds, like the girls wear to par- 
ties! Oh, grandma, isn’t it too lovely?” 

“Who sent them, dearie?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, grandma; that’s the 
funny part. There’s no card; but it has 
my name and address marked very 
clearly. Now I can look pretty, too! 
Comé, grandma, come and see,” and she 
seized me by the hand. 

But I could not go, I had a half 
dozen more packages to wrap and mark 
before I dressed. I was sorry after- 
ward, but in the end-perhaps it was 


“as well. 


Lurking back in my subconscious 
mind were shadows that I could not 
dissipate ; and here was more mystery. 
So I decided to prepare for the worst. 
A clear conscience is a wonderful moral 
support, but for social purposes, it is 
altogether too intangible, too unsubstan- 
tial; so I told Marie to get out the 
finest gown I possessed. 

It was made by a feminine bandit 
with an Irish face and a French name 
on Fifth Avenue. No, it is not cut low 
—fifty years ago I wore my party 
dresses that way—but the creamy lace 
in the neck and sleeves more than com- 
pensated for exposed wrinkles. I have 
saved butter-and-egg money for two 
years and accumulated less than that 
lace cost. 

I was late, and as Aline had not 
stopped, I concluded that, as usual, Ned 
was on hand. When I reached the re- 
ception room adjoining the private din- 
ing room, the first person I saw was 
Ned, and he was alone. We asked each 
other the same question: 

“Where is Aline?” 

Then I heard an exclamation. The 
exclamation was followed by a con- 
certed gasp, and Mrs. Effingham sailed 
up to Ned and fairly hissed at him; 
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“T hope you are satisfied! That im- 
possible creature is wearing a night- 
gown to a dinner party.” 

Fair and dainty as a dryad, Aline 


“stood in the doorway, and all she 


needed was a candle in her hand to look 
as if she had come to bid us good night. 

Except for the tiny sleeves, her dim- 
pled arms were bare. The embroid- 
ered neck of the little Empire gown 
modestly revealed the exquisite shoul- 
ders below the slim column of her 
throat. A wide ribbon, woven through 
a shirring, was tied in front and held 
the little robe close; and at the hem 
hung a deep ruffle from beneath which 
peeped a pair of bedroom slippers. 
Upon her curls. rested the rosebud cap, 
unmistakably for the boudoir. 

To Aline this was a hitherto unex- 
plored realm. Never had she. beheld 
marvelous silken nightgowns; hers had 
been fashioned by the gentle, but aus- 
tere sisters, and although of fine work- 
manship, they had been the plain, un- 
adorned vestments in which the sisters 
themselves knelt in evening prayer. 
With the simplicity of a grande dame, 
but with evident girlish delight, she 
stood with her keen intellect and her 
unspoiled soul shining in her eyes. But 
she had committed a heinous crime be- 
cause her life in the cloister, the woods, 
and the world of books, had failed to 
familiarize her with the world of chif- 
fons. 
Like a flash I understood. Now I 
knew why Mrs. Effingham had assumed 
the attitude of friendliness toward 
Aline that had so delighted her brother 
—a pose that would serve to avert sus- 
picion from her. After Aline had ad- 
mired Mrs. Effingham’s nightgown, 


she had conceived this despicable plot 
to discredit and humiliate the child, and 
to disgust Ned. 
The hussy! 
Confusion, shocked horror, and pity 
were depicted upon the faces of the 
party. Mrs. Ellersley, who was wear- 


_I followed. 


ing a gown cut indecently low, was a 
victim of utter dismay. Miss Hanna, 
incased in a satin sheath that -was an 
outrage upon respectable society, gazed 
with consternation at Hilary Graham, 
who was smirking. There was young 
Mrs. Erskin—recently I had seen her 
in danger of serious disaster owing to 
the breaking of a drawstring in her 
gown, but she had nonchalantly mean- 
dered upstairs, wholly indifferent to 
the contretemps; now she was indig- 
nantly censorious. Arthur Wood was 
leering; Henry Munden was Jane 
Wood. 

One glance at Ned and I saw that 
he comprehended the situation. With 
my heart in my throat, I watched him. 

For a moment he went white to the 
lips, and I caught one word. I won't 
repeat it; it wasn’t pretty, but I found 
it highly satisfactory. 

Six steps took him across the room. 
I wanted to skip or sing 
the “Té Deum.” He had not failed 
me. To his sensitive spirit. it was a 
trial by fire, but he never flinched. 

He whispered something to Aline, 
and I saw her hesitate, then give a little 
nod of acquiescence. He turned, and 
with quiet dignity faced the others. 

The tenseness of the pause was elec- 
tric. 

“Miss Devereaux and I have decided 
to announce our engagement to-night. 
As so many friends are leaving soon, 
we thought we should like them to know 
of our happiness before their de- 
parture.” 

Then, with scarcely veiled defiance, 
he waited. 

Back of him stood .a-long line of 
honored and illustrious grandsires and 
gracious ladies. If Aline chose, by his 
wealth and her position as his wife, 
she might assume her unassailed place 
as social leader. Mrs. Ellersley, Jane 
Wood, Mrs. Cutler, Dorothy Erskin, 
and many others who aspired to social 
heights, received their orders from the 
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glint of his steel-gray eyes. Hilary 
Graham’s smirk and Arthur Wood’s 
leer disappeared before Ned Carternet’s 
wrath and the mental picture of the 
fate of their fortunes if, young as he 
was, Ned should see fit to turn the 
screws. 

I don’t know how much he suspected 
of his sister’s scheme, but I saw her 
pale before his relentless gaze as he 
surveyed her. perfectly correct evening 
gown, which, back home, would have 
been enough to call out the sheriff. 

Like jagged lightning, too, across 
that room, flashed the message of 
vengeance upon any one who should 
dare to spoil. Aline’s pleasure by ac- 
quainting her with her mistake, or to 
ascribe impure motives to her unsophis- 
tication. 

Oh, yes, Ned was managing “a few 
stunts,” and he really was doing quite 
well. I was proud of him. 
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It all happened in such a short space 
of time that the pause was not of very 
perceptible duration, and immediately 
we were surrounded. Congratulations 
and good wishes were showered upon 
them, every word of which spelled sin- 
cerity to Aline’s honest little heart. 
And the grimness in Ned’s eyes melted 
to tenderness as he looked down into 
the sweet, flushed face that dimpled 
and glowed shyly in response to their 
felicitations. 

“Ned,” I heard Aline whisper as, 
finally, we moved to the dining room, 
“arent your friends good to me?” 

Bless her heart! It brought a lump 
into my throat. 

“Not half so good as they are going, 
to be, sweetheart,” Ned whispered in 
reply. 

There were two ways of interpreting 
that answer. I caught both. I like 
spunk, myself. 


A KISS AT DAWN 


HEN kiss me, sweet. 


The night is old, 


The aged stars are weak and cold, 
And soon the first faint eastern flush 


Presaging day’s young sun-kissed blush 
Will mount the hillock’s crest, and then 

O’er tocky crag, o’er moor, o’er fen. 
And in the daylight’s brazen glare 

Cold reason laughs at passion’s flare. 


Then kiss me, sweet, and I will sleep 
Until the twilight shadows creep 
O’er rocky crag, o’er moor, o’er fen, 


O’er mountain crest and peak. 


And then, 


When moonlight pierces through the pines 
And sets ablaze Romance’s shrines— 

Come to me then, for true love’s. sake. 
Then kiss me, sweet, and I will wake. 


Lyon MEARSON. 
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What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Batry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de I’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. Some of them smashed 
thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


Fanny Elssler, the Dancer Who Kicked a 
Dynasty to Bits 


HE was an Austrian ballet dancer. 
The names of her adorers 
strew the stuffily sacred pages of 

the “Almanach de Gotha.” Her super- 
woman quality was once used as a 
battering-ram, to hammer to atoms the 
dynasty that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
cemented with the blood of a million 
brave men. 

She was. Fanny Elssler. From baby- 
hood, she was trained to the ballet. 
And, oddly enough, she made her début 
on the samé night and on the same 
stage—at the Vienna Opera House— 
with her deadliest foe and chief rival, 
Taglioni. 

There was this difference between 
the two, on that début night in 1822: 
Taglioni was eighteen years old, and 
the most fascinating girl of her period; 
Fanny was barely twelve, and was a 
big-eyed, rawboned urchin. 


Fanny had been engaged as one of 
the fifty “fairy children” who were to 
form a pirouetting background for a 
Taglioni dance. Taglioni took the Vi- 
ennese pleasure world by storm. From 
the very first step of her very first 
dance that night, she carried her audi- 
ence with her. 

Bounding off the stage to the accom- 
paniment of deafening handclaps and 
hoarse-yelled “Bravas!” she stumbled 
over a tiny wisp of humanity, who had 
been staring spellbound at her from 
the wings, and who had been too ut- 
terly hypnotized to move out of her 
triumphant path. 

Taglioni collided sharply with the 
big-eyed child. Already under tense 
nerve strain, the impact was too much 
for her ever-mislayable temper. 

“Get out of here, you gutter brat!” 
shrilled Taglioni. “And keep away 
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till you can learn your place and not 
get under my feet! Get out, I say!” 

Baby Fanny Elssler turned green 
with rage and glared up like an angry 
cat into the imperious face above her. 

“T’ll get out,”. she snarled, “because 
I’ll be discharged if I don’t. But—but 
—some day J/’m going to pull you 
down!” 

And years later, she kept the wrath- 
fully infantile vow. 

Meantime, goaded partly by hate for 
Taglioni and partly by her overmaster- 
ing passion for cash, Fanny worked 
day and night to perfect herself as a 
dancer. She had been born with 
dance rhythm in her toes. All she 
needed was training. She got it, and 
at a cruelly hard school. 


At thirteen, she was cast for a prin-_ 


cipal role in the old “La Fée” ballet. 
By this time she had lost her angular 
ugliness and was a little beauty. In 
“La Fée,” she scored at once a gigantic 
hit. All Vienna raved over the child 
prodigy. She made a tour of the Con- 
tinent, dancing -before the various 
monarchs who had time or inclination 
to feel interest in child prodigies. 

At twenty-two, she was premiére 
danseuse at the Vienna Opera, the ul- 
timate goal of every Austrian dancer. 
Nowadays, it is hard to realize the 
ballet’s tremendous importance in the 
amusement world of a century ago. 
Ballets were the chief spectacles of 
that day. Months of time and many 
thousands of dollars were squandered 
in their preparation. A _ premiére 
danseuse was a queen of her own post- 
footlight universe. 

Fanny stood at the head of her pro- 
fession. (Her one grief was that much 
toe dancing had given her a horribly 
painful corn under each of her great- 
toe nails.) At twenty-two, she was 
not only famous, but infamous as well. 
Her charm had increased right daz- 
zlingly year by year, and she capitalized 
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it with all the shrewd cold-bloodedness 
of a captain of industry. 

Heartless, conscienceless, exquisite, a 
splendid business woman, she won 
wealth almost as rapidly as she threw 
away decency. She played no favor- 
ites. All*men looked alike to her, so 
long as they were rich. Royalty and 
bourgeoisie sued for her favor. Bour- 
goisie and royalty alike were welcomed 
—if they could meet Fanny’s terms. A 
faint idea of the tariff she set in such 
matters may be gleaned. from an old 
statement that she charged a fee of five 
hundred dollars for supping in public 
with admirers who sought thus to make 
gossip link their names with hers. 

She danced one night at Berlin. Old 
Frederick Ferdinand, King of Prussia, 
gazed rapfturously at her from a stage 
box. During a momentary pause in 
the music, the king’s husky voice 
boomed out over the stalls: 

“Herr Je! She brings back my youth 
to me!” 

Fanny flashed him a radiant smile 
that completed poor old Frederick Fer- 
dinand’s subjugation; even as his bel- 
lowed approval had completed her 
triumph asadancer. Next day all Ber- 
lin rang with the incident. And kind- 
hearted ladies in waiting dutifully told 
it, with a pretty fringe of amendments, 
to Frederick Ferdinand’s elderly and 
none-too-trustful queen. 

Her majesty did not mention the cir- 
cumstance to her regal spouse; which 
led the poor old chap to hope it had 
not been repeated to her. For so sane 
a man, he seems to have been pitiably 
ignorant of women. 

Perhaps to learn more about woman- 
kind through one of the fairest of the 
sex, ‘Frederick Ferdinand sent his 
equerry to Fanny Elssler with a mes- 
sage to the effect that the king would 
be pleased to receive a visit from her, 
in his study, that afternoon. 

Fanny—who would have made a 
wonderful fisherman or poker player 
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replied, with humble gratitude, that she 
felt herself unworthy of so blissful an 
honor, and that she must therefore 
most respectfully decline. 

The king, as Fanny had foreseen, 
sent a second and then a third entreaty, 
each more ardent than its predecessor. 
At last she hesitatingly accepted. Un- 
der escort of the equerry, she drove to 
the rear of the palace and was ush- 
ered in through a secret doorway and 
up a private stair. At the stairhead 
another door opened. The equerry 
stood aside. The blushing Fanny 
stepped into the study of the King of 
Prussia. 

Frederick Ferdinand advanced to 
meet his adorable, bashful guest. 
Stooping to kiss her trembling hand, 
he murmured a ponderously courtly 
speech he had been at some pains to 
rehearse. 

“The joy I feel in this meeting,” he 
said, “is enhanced, fifty-fold, by the 
difficulty I have had in securing it. I 
propose to repay myself for my trouble 
by a kiss from your lovely lips.” 

He stretched forth his arms, with a 
smirk of senile anticipation. But the 
smirk was all at once wiped from his 
face; as by a vitriol sponge. The out- 
stretched arms flapped limply to his 
sides. 

A door at the far end of the study 
had slid noiselessly open, and her 
Majesty the Queen of Prussia strode 
into the study. 

Then did Fanny Elssler prove her 
right to the mental as well as the phys- 
ical traits of a super-woman. Step- 
ping swiftly forward, she knelt at the 
glowering queen’s feet, exclaiming: 

“How can I ever thank your majesty 
for your condescension ?” 

“Huh?” grunted the bewildered 
queen, etiquette and dignity for once 
deserting her. 

“His majesty summoned me to-day,” 
Fanny prattled on, “to tell me that you 
and he would graciously consent to 
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patronize my benefit, next Monday; 
and that he had but now sent request- 
ing your majesty to do me the un- 
merited honor to meet me here and 
permit me to kiss your hand.” 

The queen gasped, sputtered, blinked 
from her apoplectic husband to the 
kneeling super-woman, then found 
voice-in the imperative command: 

“Get up, young woman! And leave 
the palace at once!” 

“And,” interposed the king, also 
finding voice and wit and a new ad- 
miration for the clever girl, “in leaving 
the palace, do so taking with you our 
sincere respect. Also, I beg you will 
accept this ring as a token of the high 
esteem that her majesty and I feel to- 
ward you. I pledge my word that we 
shall be—that we both shall be—in the 
royal box at the opera on the night of 
your benefit.” 

The queen sputtered out a fierce dis- 
claimer, as Fanny backed out of the 
room, and there followed a series of 
truly awful scenes in the palace. Yet, 
on the night of the benefit, the queen 
sat glumly at the side of her fidgeting 
husband, in the royal box at the opera. 
After all, there must be certain minor 
advantages in being a_ king—ad- 
vantages that no common, everyday 
husband can realize. 

Somewhere along her road to the 
summit, Fanny had annexed the bat- 
tered heart and unimpaired fortune of 
Friedrich von Gentz, a Prussian states- 
man who had fled his own land because 
of a particularly unsavory scandal, and 
who had taken refuge in the court of 
Austria, where the Emperor Francis 
made him an imperial councilor. 

Von Gentz had become the right- 
hand man of Prince Metternich, the 
cobralike chancellor who was the real 
brains of the Austrian empire. He 
had also won fame by his bitter denun- 
ciations of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
whom he had an almost maniac hatred. 
Von Gentz mourned Napoleon’s con- 
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quests as he would have mourned a 
sweetheart’s death; and he was for- 
ever bemoaning the part Germany had 
taken in those conquests by forming a 
treaty with Napoleon. His _best-re- 
membered words are the _ strange 
prophecy : 

“Through Germany, Europe is de- 
stroyed. Through Germany, it must 
rise again.” 

When the German reénforcements at 
Waterloo smashed Napoleon’s power, 
the odd forecast was repeated in super- 
stitious awe. 

After Napoleon’s fall, Von Gentz 
remained in Vienna as Metternich’s 
aid, and as the most rabid foe of the 
whole Napoleonic dynasty. Shrewd 
and cynically cool-headed as he was, 
he lost both head and heart to Fanny 
Elssler. Though he knew that she was 
consistently unfaithful to him, he still 
plodded along as her helplessly devoted 
slave, lavishing money upon her until 
his fortune was gone. 

This Von Gentz affair leads up to the 
startling climax of Fanny’s scintillant 
super-woman career; the episodes that 
make her stand out as a hiStoric, in- 
stead of a merely hysteric, figure. 

To make matters clear, I shall have 
to take one of my loathed plunges into 
history—immersions that bore me quite 
as much as they bore you, and more so, 
because you can skip them and I can’t. 
I will be criminally brief about it; so 
bear with me. 

Napoleon Bonaparte had found 
France with her back to the wall, sur- 
rounded by foes that threatened to tear 
her asunder and divide her remnants 
among themselves. He had set France 
firmly on her feet, making her for a 
time the strongest nation on earth. And 
he had proceeded to thrash into sub- 
mission the nations that- had menaced 
her. 

Every continental country bowed, 
more or less reluctantly, to his will 
before he considered this chastening 
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process complete. And his chief and 
worst-thrashed victim was Austria. 
Austria had been—and was again, in 
later years—the bully of Europe. Her 
‘monarchy was the loftiest and most of- 
fensively aristocratic on the Continent, 
and prided itself most on its ancient 
lineage. 

Napoleon, son of a penniless Cor- 
sican law clerk, beat Austria to a jelly, 
humbled her pride to the dust, and set 
the capstone on her humiliations by 
forcing Emperor Francis to give him 
in marriage the emperor’s daughter, 
the Archduchess Marie Louise. This 
match caused.a gasp of horror from 
every Austrian throat. For a daughter 
of the Hapsburg imperial housé to wed 
a ruffianly upstart was regarded as 
sacrilege. It was a shame from which 
Austria never recovered. 

Marie Louise was a doll-faced, fat- 
headed, puny-souled woman, who had 
been told that Napoleon was a monster 
with the head of a tiger and the claws 
of a dragon—and who had believed it. 
She married him, even while she 
loathed and despised him, and was duly 
crowned “Empress of the French.” 
She made up for her unhappy and dis- 
graceful fate as the “upstart’s” wife 
by a cheerfully unbroken course of 
unfaithfulness to him—notably with 
Count von Neipperg, an Austrian at- 
taché. 

By the way, she afterward married 
Von Neipperg; and then, if I remem- 
ber rightly, one or two other men. 

In 1811, while she was Empress of 
the French, Marie Louise bore a son, 
who was generally supposed to be also 
Napoleon’s. Napoleon and all France 
rejoiced noisily that there was at last 
an hes to the new-made Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

The baby was christened “Napoleon 
Francois Joseph Charles,” and re- 
ceived the emptily high-sounding title 
of “King of Rome.” One titled his- 
torian solemnly declared: 














“His birth is the most importan* in- 
ternational event that has occurred for 
five centuries.” 

While the “King of Rome” was still 
a child, the Allies overthrew iNapoleon. 
Back to Vienna scuttled Marie Lovise, 
unhesitatingly deserting her fallen ‘us- 
band, and taking along with her their 
little son. . 

At her father’s court, she resumed 
her former rank of Archduchess of 
Austria. And the boy “King of Rome” 
received the title ‘Duke of Reichstadt,” 
by which he was afterward known. He 
was also nicknamed “L’Aiglon”—‘“the 
Eaglet”—in memory of his father, the 
eaglelike Napoleon. 

If you have seen Rostand’s verse 
drama, “L’Aiglon,” you will recall that 
not only the Duke of Reichstadt, but 
also Marie Louise and Metternich and 
Von Gentz and Prokesch-Osten and 
Fanny Elssler are characters in it. 

Napoleon had fallen. And _ the 
Austrian court detested his memory. 
None hated it more than did Marie 
Louise, whom he had married; Von 
Gentz, who was insanely anti-Napole- 
onic; and Prince Metternich, whose 
statesmanly dreams he had roughly set 
at naught. Now, with this trio as his 
guardians, Napoleon’s only legitimate 
son grew to manhood. 

You can imagine for yourself the pa- 
tiently diabolic efforts of all three to 
make the boy forget his father and 
look upon him as a scoundrel impostor. 

There was another phase, presently, 
that awoke the three to fresh alarm. 
True, Napoleon had fallen. But there 
were millions of Frenchmen to whom 
he was still a god, and to whom the 
Napoleonic dynasty was a religion. 
These people’s one desire in life was to 
restore the French empire, and to set 
the young Duke of Reichstadt upon his 
father’s vacated throne. Indeed, the 
Napoleonic Idea raged virulently in 
France until 1870, when the blood- 
letting of the Franco-Prussian War 
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cleansed forever the body politic and 
sent the Third Napoleon into exile. 

But in the days when France was be- 
ginning to recover from the First 
Napoleon’s rule, the Napoleonic Idea 
was at its height. Bonapartists spoke 
of the Duke of Reichstadt as “Napo- 
leon II.,” and wore his miniature next 
their hearts. At any moment they were 
likely to gain strength enough to upset 
the Bourbon monarchy and to place the 
imperial crown upon the brow of 
L’Aiglon. France was a hotbed of 
conspiracies toward this end. _ 

The rest of Europe—Austria in par- 
ticular—grew more and more alarmed 
at the growth of this feeling. With 
a Napoleon again on the throne of 
France, Austria’s position would be in- 
sufferable. Tlie policies of Francis 
would go for naught; the plots of Met- 
ternich would evaporate. 

Therefore, it was decided—privily, 
but- positively—that the Duke of 
Reichstadt should never rule as Napo- 
leon II. Yet so long as the young man 
should continue to live, the grave peril 
of a new Napoleonic dynasty would en- 
dure. The only sure way to avert the 
menace was by the’death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt. The lad could not be mur- 
dered, or even thrown into prison, with- 
out rousing such a whirlwind of venge- 
ance as might engulf all Austria. But 
there are other—and pleasanter— 
methods of getting rid of. an undesir- 
able person than by shooting or stab- 
bing him or putting him in a dungeon. 
No one understood that better than did 
Metternich and his henchman, Von 
Gentz. 

Much has been written by poets and 
historian sob sisters of both sexes con- 
cerning the tragic fate of the Duke of 
Reichstadt: They paint him as an 
eaglet, whose fiery spirit beat itself to 
pieces against the wall of thwarted am- 
bition. They describe him as an 
eighteenth-century Hamlet, with 
dreams of glory and with mad yearn- 
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ings to reproduce his father’s mighty 
exploits. 

As a sad matter of actual fact, the 
Duke of Reichstadt was nothing of the 
kind. Both in mind and body, he was 
sickly, flabby, diseased, more or less de- 
generate, with not an atom of courage, 
ambition, or genius. He was quite 
content to dawdle in the Austrian court, 
and to live the life of a _ besotted 
wasttel. His one restraining influence 
was his “governor,” Dietrichstein— 
said to be a direct ancestor of Leo 
Dietrichstein, the actor. 

A cordon of spies kept the boy safely 
hedged in from the approach of any 
one who might try to stir him to some- 
thing better. So Metternich and Von 
Gentz had easy material whereon to 
work their will. 

And here is where Fanny Elssler’s 
pretty face emerges, smiling, from the 
gray dust heap of history, 

Von Gentz had sung Fanny’s praises 
to Metternich, and she seemed to them 
both the ideal weapon for their pur- 
pose. They gave her many instruc- 
tions and many more bank notes, and 
then introduced her to his Royal High- 
ness, the young Duke of Reichstadt. 

The poor boy fell crazily in love with 
her, at sight. 

His mother was too busy with her 
own Neipperg amour to notice how 
things were going. The old emperor 
was made to believe that his grandson 
was merely conducting a silly flirta- 
tion with a dancing girl. Prokesch- 
Osten—the duke’s chief tutor and 
moral adviser—was a mere tool in Met- 
ternich’s hands, besides hating France 
and Napoleonism. Moreover, Prokesch 
also was Fanny’s lover, and his will 
power was as soft wax in her hands. 

The coast was clear. There was not 
a single hitch in the conspirators’ plans. 
Fanny became a terrible instrument of 
Destiny—plus Metternich. 

Her hold over the luckless and slack- 
jawed duke was unbounded. With 
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Fanny as his bewitching guide, he 
plunged into the maddest and most 
health-smashing courses of dissipation. 
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‘When, in rare moments of decency, he 


was stirred by a dull conscience to go 
back to his studies and to a saner mode 
of life, Fanny easily charmed or 
laughed him out of such puritanic 
moods. He was hers, body and soul— 
puny body and punier soul—he for 
whom the hopes and prayers and ador- 
ation of ten million gallant men were 
uplifted ; he on whom rested the mantle 
of a demigod father and the dynasty of 
an empire. 

The Prodigal Son of Holy Writ, who 
“wasted his substance in riotous liv- 
ing” and dwelt among the swine, was 
a sober-minded Galahad compared to 
this Napoleon princeling who, accord- 
ing to Lawrence, “cast down his frail 
young life at the twinkling feet of a 
dancer.”. 

There have been rumors that Fanny 
poisoned the Duke of Reichstadt. I 
do not believe it. Poison was not in- 
cluded in her bag of tricks. Nor was 
there need for it. The life she goaded 
L’Aiglon into leading was enough to 
shatter sturdier constitutions than his. 

Yet he kept up the pace unexpectedly 
long, and Metternich, Von Gentz, 
Prokesch & Co. began to worry. At 
any moment the old Emperor Francis 
might learn how matters were going. 
At any moment, too, Mamma Marie 
Louise might return from Italy, 
whither she and her new-made husband 
—and olden lover—Neipperg, had flit- 
ted on a Claude Melnotte honeymoon 
amid the north-country lakes. 

But Fanny was quite competent, and 
the plotters’ nervousness was un- 
founded. The dissolute boy was long 
in succumbing, but he succumbed in due 
time—and with a crash. The flicker- 
ing life that only the most wisely shel- 
tering hands could have shielded into 
a steady flame was at last blown out 
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by an unchecked whirlwind of dissipa- 
tion. 
“ . Napoleon Francois Joseph Charles, 
Duke of Reichstadt, “King of Rome,” 
sole prop of Napoleonism, lay on his 
deathbed. Some court doctors said one 
thing ; some said another; none of thera 
said what, in their hearts, they knew 
was the black truth. For Metternich 
held their careers and their liberty it- 
self in the hollow of his clawlike hands. 
So, after ponderous consultation, they 
announced that the unhappy young 
man was the victim of tuberculosis. 

He died July 22, 1832. 

Back from Como hastened the re- 
morsefully neglectful and neglectfully 
remorseful Marie Louise. Back from 
a visit of state hurried the aged em- 
peror, her father. Marie Louise wept 
sloppily. Francis, the emperor, swore 
right luridly. For a belated whisper of 
the truth had at last filtered past the 
Metternich barriers and to his horrified 
ears. 

The emperor summoned his imperial 
chancellor to “the carpet.” He howl- 
ingly denounced Metternich as a mur- 
derer, as an archtraitor, as hatcher of 
the most damnable and subtle plot in 
the history of crime. 

Metternich bent his head-to the blast 
of imperial rage. Then, at the em- 
peror’s first pause for breath, he virtu- 
ously and in horror denied not only his 
own guilt, but any knowledge whatever 
of the lamentable affair. He also 
hinted, under fierce cross-questioning, 
that Von Gentz might perhaps have 
been involved in the scheme, if, indeed, 
there were one. He had always dis- 
trusted the extent of Von Gentz’s loy- 
alty to the duke. Von Gentz, luckily, 
had, died a month or so earlier. So it 
was quite safe for Metternich to use 
him as “whipping boy.” 

But the emperor refused to shift his 
entire wrath to this defunct substitute. 
He sent for Marie Louise and gave her 
a talking to that left her in violent hys- 
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terics. He painted a vitriolically vivid 
word picture of her behavior in gen- 
eral and of her treatment of her ill- 
cherished son in particular. He laid a 
mass of blame at her door, and broadly 
hinted that she had—consciously or 
otherwise—connived at the plot. 

Next, the much-scared, but ever-pre- 
pared Fanny Elssler was haled into the 
presence of her enraged emperor. To 
his blazing and threat-framed tirade, 
the premiére danseuse replied de- 
murely : 

“Sire, an enemy has maligned me to 
your imperial majesty. I have set eyes 
upon his royal highness but once in all 
my life!” 

“You lie!” 
emperor. 

But he could not shake her testi- 
mony, and he could not at once dis- 
prove it. While he was hunting for 
evidence, Metternich, to save himself, 
deftly engineered Fanny’s release from 
her opera-house contract and sent her 
flying across the border into Italy. 

She was well paid for her trouble, so 
she made no objection to leaving the 
land of her birth. Indeed, she was only 
too glad to get away in safety. For the 
emperor was aroused, and the people 
of Vienna—to whom a most discredit- 
able version of the story had found its 
way from the palace—were in a danger- 
ous mood toward her. Her share in 
the popular Von Gentz’s financial ruin 
was another cause for public disfavor. 
Altogether, she was safest out of 
Austria, and she had the sense to re- 
alize it. 

The rest is anticlimax. Read on, or 
stop here, as you prefer. I ought to 
have brought in the rest of her life 
events, in some graceful fashion, earlier 
in my story, instead of sticking to 
chronological sequence. But it is too 
late now. And in real life most of a 
story comes after the climax. 

The next seven years were an in- 
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‘creasing triumph for Fanny, both as 
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dancer and as super-woman. All Eu- 
rope echoed her praise, and the great- 
est notables in Europe burned incense 
at the shrine of her loveliness. 

It was in Paris that Fanny gratified 
her childhood dream of revenge upon 
her old enemy, Taglioni. A gorgeous 
new ballet, “La Sylphide,” was in 
preparation. Nothing else was talked 
of on the boulevards and in the clubs. 
It was assumed that of course Taglioni, 
the ruling dancer of her generation, 
was to receive the title part in the pro- 
duction. 

But Fanny Elssler cut in with a bid 
for the rdle. Taglioni was by far the 
greater artist. Fanny, however, had 
a charm and a glorious beauty—and a 
history—with which the older woman 
could not vie. The beauty-loving 
French_ acclaimed her queen of the 
ballet. The management was coerced 
by popular clamor into giving her the 
star part in “La Sylphide,” casting Tag- 
lioni for a minor role. The angular, 
big-eyed twelve-year-old’s queer threat 
was fulfilled: 

“Some day I’m going to pull you 
down!” 

Taglioni took her defeat with more 
or less sportsmanship. But it well-nigh 
wrecked her spirit and eclipsed her 
fame. 

In 1839, Fanny shocked early-Vic- 
torian London by her amazingly frank 
ballet, “La Ta 
was at 
Here is a terse old account of it: 

“‘La Tarantule’ 
wedding; the invasion of the bride’s 
room by a rejected lover who had be- 
fuddled the bridegroom with drink ; and 
the bride’s successful struggle to ban- 
ish him from her presence. The argu- 
ment afforced Fraulein Elssler a fine 
display of her fiery and serpentine 
grace. 

“Yet, with childish 
she expressed surprise that the lord 
chamberlain should order a four-post 


rantule.” The perform- 


ance Her Majesty’s Theater. 


depicted a village 


ingenuousness, 
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bed deleted from the stage; ‘thus,’ she 
plaintively observed, ‘marring the effect 
of the entire scene.’ ” 

To audiences inured to “Twin Beds,” 
“Fair and Warmer,” and other classic 
dramas that center about downy 
couches, this will, of course, seem ab- 
surd. But London in 1839 had little in 
common—on the surface—with New 
York in the twentieth century’s second 
decade. The bed, by the way, was 
used in Fanny’s American production 
of “La Tarantule,” and scored a rec- 
ord-breaking hit. 

In May, 1840, Fanny came to Amer- 
ica and made her New York début at 
the old Park Theater on Park Row. 
Her lavish use and display of an ex- 
quisite body sent a thrill through un- 
sophisticated Manhattan. These same 
qualities also brought twenty thousand 
dollars into the Park Theater box of- 
fice in less than two weeks. Let me 
quote from a contemporary criticism 
that has been impaled for future gen- 
erations in a “History of the New 
York Stage :” 

“The perfection of grace attended 
every attitude; the airiness of gossamer 
every step. All that can be imagined 
of lightness indefinable and of move- 
ments seemingly effortless were dis- 
played in her various pantomimes ; and 
in these important requisites she has 
dancer known to the 
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eclipsed every 
American stage. 

“In she is tall, but of 
quisitely womanly proportions ; and her 
German cast of features is set off by 
a complexion of delicate whiteness, 
contrasting charmingly with the rich 
glossiness of her classically braided 
chestnut hair. Fascinating beyond de- 
scription is Fanny Elssler.” 

Fanny’s career throughout the 
United States was one of a series of 
unabated triumphs for herself, but of 
disaster to every manager. With Henry 
Wyckoff for her business agent, she 
showed what one victim called “a most 
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sordid and grasping disposition ;” and 
she would not go to the stage until her 
promised rate of one thousand dollars 
a night had been paid to the last penny. 

At forty-nine—weary of lovers, of 
satellites, of leeches—she married a 
down-at-heels adventurer twice as 
young as herself. They lived in miser- 
able strife for a littke while; then sep- 
arated. 

To the day of her death, in 1884, 
Fanny Elssler vehemently denied the 
persistent story that she had been the 
cause of L’Aiglon’s demise. She denied 
it to Napoleon III].—who frankly told 
her he did not believe her; she denied 
it to the Prince of Wales—afterward 
Edward VII.—who heard in courtly 
amusement the “vindication,” and made 
no commient thereon; to Bismarck— 
who grunted, noncommittally; to Car- 
men Sylva and to Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria—both of whom were gently 
credulous and declared her a much- 
maligned woman; to Granville, the 
diplomat, and to Mapleson, the im- 
presario—who were too considerate to 
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say what they thought of her yarn. In 
fact, she was forever telling her ver- 
sion of the affair to any one who would 
listen to her. 

Fanny’s sister, Theresa, who married 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia, probably 
knew more about the matter than any 
one outside the inner clique. She and 
Fanny had been inseparable up to the 
time of the Reichstadt mix-up. After 
that, Theresa held coldly aloof from 
her gay sister, though they were recon- 
ciled at the former’s deathbed, in 1878. 

Yes, I forgot to say that Fanny gave 
big sums to charity. Most of them did 
—from Nell Gwyn down—or up. 

I am afraid I haven’t made you like 
Fanny. I don’t like her myself. But if 
she had been of the: likable type, she 
would have lost most of her historic 
value, for the Reichstadt episode would 
never have occurred. 


number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s super-women series: “Jane 
Shore, Medieval Wonder Woman.” 
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SORROW 


F there were no more grief, where would I go? 
If all the days were glad, love would not be; 
Love would not have, to comfort, any woe, 

And love comes only where the roses grow 


Sad with their thorns and dew wet tearfully. 


I would forget my mother, and she me; 
God would forsake us mortals here below; 


Our souls would tire of immortality, 


If there were no more grief. 


Of all the gifts of Eve for which men owe 
A rosary of thanks told endlessly 


Sorrow is first, and pain and misery. 
What dull and lonely living we would know 
If all the days were glad! 





SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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OU may have read somewhere, 
among the veracious chronicles 
of the day, the story of the hum- 

ble German cobbler who thought him- 
self Emperor of Germany. Perhaps 
you came across the narrative of the 
sritish jackie whose delusion it was 
that he had become admiral of the fleet. 
And then there was the dispatch in the 
foreign-news columns concerning the 
French peasant in sabots who came to 
Paris believing that he had been elected 
mayor of that gay and wicked munici- 
pality. 

Of course, these were stories of men- 
tal aberration, and when you come to 
think it over seriously, perhaps the story 
of Robert Cotton would interest the 
mental sharps who testify in such pecul- 
iar language at our rich murder trials. 
Perhaps Robert Cotton needed to have 
his head examined for soft spots. Let 
him who is perfectly sane stand up and 
cast the first writ of commitment. 

In the little town of Vermillion, New 
York, six hours from the fever camps 
on Broadway by Mr. Vanderbilt’s justly 
famous tramway, the most imposing in- 
stitution, and the most respectable, is 
the Vermillion Trust Company, Henry 
H. Dodge, president. The trust com- 
pany is to Vermillion what St. Peter’s 
is to Rome and the Bank of England 
to London; and there, behind a shining 
brass-grille window, you would:find Mr. 
Robert Cotton, figuring in a large book 
each day from nine to five. 
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Author of “The White 
Carnation,” “The Lyre 
and the Lorelei,” etc. 


Robert was one of the assistant cash- 
iers. He was twenty-five, good looking, 
clean of habits, well dressed, bright- 
eyed, honest, industrious, and destined 
for a long and middling prosperous ca- 
reer with the trust company. Further- 
more, he had a sweetheart, whom he in- 
tended to marry in a few months and 
enthrone in a little vine-clad cottage up 
on Woodward Avenue, near the Meth- 
odist church. 

Everything was serene and placid 
with Robert Cotton. He had no debts; 
he never gambled; his strongest drink 
was water ; his amusements were simple 
and quiet; and President Dodge re- 
garded him with the warm favor of a 
father and a friend. 

Into his peaceful existence came the 
demon of unrest on the multicolored 
wings of the metropolitan Sunday press. 
The New York papers reached Vermil- 
lion al Robert 
Cotton bought them one and all. There 
are a great many men like Robert living 
in small towns, who worship the me- 
tropolis. Some of them know they will 
never press shoe leather upon Broad- 
way or less famous highways. But all 
of them add to the evening prayer: 
“And let me see New York before I 
die.” 

With Robert Cotton the city became 
a disease. Its growth began in his 
childhood and continued to spread as 
he gathered years. He knew the streets 
of the big burg better than a veteran 
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policeman or the gas-meter man. He 
knew the traditions of New York from 
the day Peter Stuyvesant, or some 
one else, bought the rock from the sav- 
ages for the price of a light dinner at 
the Waldorf. He remembered the fa- 
mous murders and could name for you 
the principal actors in every notable 
crime as far back as 1886. There was 
nothing about New York City that Rob- 
ert Cotton did not know—and he had 
never seen it. 

But, while the daily papers brought 
him joy, it was in the Sunday supple- 
ments that he reveled. From the hum- 
ble shadows of Vermillion he worshiped 
the fashion, wealth, and society that get 
into the newspapers as often as Tam- 
many Hall. He knew the social lead- 
ers, followed their varied activities, 
quoted the figures of their fortunes to 
those who would hear him, envied their 
dinners, dances, and dress, and breathed 
sighs of distress whenever he thought 
of them. 

Now and then he stood before his 
mirror and looked himself over, saying 
something like this: 

“I am good looking, young, and am- 
bitious. Why should I waste my life in 
this little tank town? I’m a yap, but 
why should I remain one? Why should 
I not be a New Yorker? Who knows, 
if I went to the city, but that I should 
make a great fortune, mingle with the 
leaders of the social world, flit about in 
my motor car, dance with the society 
buds, give receptions, ride to hounds on 
Long Island, and have my name printed 
prominently ‘among those present’ ?” 

Then Robert would think tenderly of 
Bessie Longlon, the little dressmaker’s 
apprentice. What of her? Naturally 
he would marry her; but perhaps it 
would be better to wait until he had 
accomplished great things. Bessie 
would wait. Rarely was there such a 
love as Bessie’s for Robert. 

The disease increased in virulence. 
On a certain day Robert opened his 
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mind to little Bessie, and her eyes wid- 
ened in shocked surprise. 

“You know best, Robert,” she said, 
when he had made a lengthy statement 
covering the situation. “I have the 
greatest confidence in you. You will 
accomplish whatever you set out to do, 
but—but it will be lonely for me.” 

“Soon after I reach New York I 
will send for you,” he answered cheer- 
ingly. ‘You will share my_ triumphs. 
No matter how many beautiful ladies I 
meet, not one of them shall ever dis- 
place you in my heart. I shall never 
love any woman but you.” 

The next morning, Robert startled 
President Dodge, of the trust company, 
by remarking that he was about to re- 
sign. As far as the president could 
recall, no other employee had ever vol- 
untarily severed his connection with the 
company; and when Robert explained 
that he was about to cut loose from 
Vermillion and become a New Yorker, 
Mr. Dodge indulged in the old-fash- 
ioned custom of giving advice. 

But you cannot kill a germ by talk- 
ing to it, and in Robert there were more 
than a million germs, all labeled “N. 
2 

And so it happened that the day ac- 
commodation rolled into the palace of 
stone and cut glass adjoining Simeon 
Ford’s hostelry on the Rue Forty-two, 
bringing the usual cigar and underwear 
salesmen and the ex-cashier of the Ver- 
million Trust Company. Robert stood 
on the corner,:slightly dazed by the 
roaring of taxicab exhausts and the 
clanging of car gongs, but able to 
breathe ecstatically the same air being 
breathed by thirty or forty thousand 
hurrying New Yorkers about him. It 
was exactly what he had expected. He 
was slightly frightened, but it was a 
pleasant sensation. From the magnifi- 
cent hotel opposite, a beautiful woman 
descended with languorous steps and 
entered a motor car. She was clad in 
yellow silk, and from her hair extended 














a wondrous bird-of-paradise feather. A 
man with a silk hat and white gloves 
aided her into the machine. 

In Vermillion, one might have stood 
on the corner many years without once 
seeing such a queenly woman, and the 
only silk hat back home was the one 
President Dodge wore to the lodge fu- 
nerals, 

“A leader of society,” Robert mur- 
mured. “It’s great even to be this close 
to things.” 

Then he picked up his two suit cases 
and made his way slowly to a street 
and a number that he had written down 
before he left home. 

In the crowded car that took him 
westward across the city to where the 
rippling Hudson murmurs, there was 
an astute pickpocket who remarked to 
himself, upon the entrance of Robert, 
that here was opportunity. The pick- 
pocket got Mr. Cotton’s wallet without 
the slightest trouble, and stepped off the 
car unobserved. When Robert arrived 
at the boarding-house address, he dis- 
covered what had happened on the car, 
searched his pockets and found a few 
dollars the crook had overlooked, and 
then departed to another boarding 
house where the cost per week,was less. 

It would be a somewhat tedious task 
to follow Robert’s activities for the next 
little while, because they consisted of 
nothing more exciting than looking for 
His little 
supply of money ran out, and so did 
part of his nerve; but whenever he felt 
most despondent, he thought of Vermil- 
lion, the trust company, little Bessie 
Longlon, and the smiles of scorn that 
would greet him if he returned in tat- 
ters and humility. 

And then, when everything looked 
black, Robert secured employment. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that he got a job, because a job 
means anything under eleven dollars a 
week. It was with the Queens Bor- 
ough Gas & Coke Company, with head- 
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quarters in Long Island City, which is 
a place where wicked New Yorkers do 
penance for their sins—after they are 
dead. 

Through a long course in the school 
of Sunday supplements, the ex-Vermil- 
lionaire knew that Forty-second Street 
is the social, sporting, and general cen- 
ter of the universe. He would live on 
nv other street, but his finances forced 
him to the westward beyond Tenth 
Avenue; and from a little dark, un- 
happy room near the roof of a third- 
rate boarding house he traveled daily to 
the job in Long Island City, which is 
almost a day’s work in itself. 

He arose at six o’clock, ate his break- 
fast, and hurried away. He toiled 
steadily until six in the evening, and 
then came wearily home, had his din- 
ner, and, being fatigued, turned into his 
bed and remained there until six in the 
morning. There was no_ variation. 
There was not even Sunday, because 
the Gas & Coke Company was moving 
its plant and its employees were work- 
ing overtime. 

And there, on the edge of the bat- 
tered washstand in the Forty-second 
Street room, Robert wrote letters home 
to little Bessie Longlon in Vermillion. 
They were letters. In them was no 
word concerning the Queens Borough 
Gas & Coke Company, and nothing re- 
ferrmg to a room of bathtub size on 
the fourth floor of a mildewed and 
scraggly tenement. 
eyes there appeared no complaint of 
the dreary street-car rides in the sad 
dusk of early morning, or of battles to 
board the leaky ferries on East River. 
Robert said nothing of his diminished 
fortune, his deadening labors, the fear- 
ful monotony of his daily existence, or 
the unappetizing corned beef and cab- 
bage that faced him so often in the cel- 
larlike dining room of the boarding 
house. 

He was a New Yorker. To him, that 
meant the same thing as being king 
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means to George the Fifth of England. ~ 
In spite of the grind that composed his 
life, Robert was frightfully happy. He 
lived, not in the actualities of his life, 
but in its potentialities. At any mo- 
ment it was possible for some marvel- 
ous change to come. Something might 
happen to lift him in a flash into the 
ranks of those who peopled the Sunday 
society columns, because he was a New 
Yorker, and to a New Yorker all things 
are possible. 

There are six or seven million human ° 
beings in New York. Some of them 
are New Yorkers, and some think they 
are. In the midst of the rattle, bang, 
and clatter of the metropolis, they plod 
their way along the day’s routine, see- 
ing New Yorkers, riding in the same 
street cars, looking into the same shop 
windows, sniffing the same charged at- 
mosphere—and yet they are not of the 
city. These are the deluded ones who 
have no more to do with the metropolis 


than has the straw-chewing resident of 


Broken Bend, Wisconsin. It is as if 
the city were a great rich banquet in a 
luxurious restaurant, with string or- 
chestras playing behind banked flowers 
and beautiful women passing between 
the tables; and those thousands—per- 
haps millions—are the envious ones 
who stand outside in the chill air, their 
noses pressed to the plate-glass win- 
dows of the banquet room, hope in their 
hearts and the excitement of semipar- 
ticipation in their veins. If you do not 
understand precisely what I mean by 
this halting explanation, you will have 
to write me a letter. 

Robert Cotton was outside the ban- 
quet hall, with his nose against the pane. 
But he wrote to Bessie: 


This city is the most marvelous place in 
the whole world. Everything is here that 
any one could want. There are so many 
things to be done that I find each day is 
many hours too short. I am making plenty 
of money, through my acquaintance with in- 
fluential friends in Wall Street, but the 
money is only of partial importance. My list 
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of acquaintances is growing amazingly. In 
the afternoon, I generally wander around to 
one of the tea rooms, and spend a couple of 
hours tangoing and trotting with some ex- 
traordinarily pretty women. 

There is some social affair to occupy every 
evening. In fact, I am often puzzled to 
select which place to go. The Café de 
Madrid is very gay from ten in the evening 
until closing time, and there you may see the 
cream of the city’s society. Mrs. Spillane 
sat opposite me Tuesday night, and she is 
as gracious as she is wealthy. 

Saturday I began to learn how to play 
polo. It is very exciting. A crowd of us 
is going to the Van Horlick’s country home 
for the week-end, and we will be very jolly, 
because I know all who are invited. Bridge 
is fascinating, and I play very well, consider- 
ing my lack of experience. My evening 
clothes were well enough in Vermillion, but 
I have had to secure an entire new outfit. 
New York is so different. One of the 
Ferris boys is begging me to run down to 
Palm Beach on his yacht, but there are so 
many charming people here in town that 
I cannot bear to leave, even for a brief 
time. ‘ 

This is an extract from one of Rob- 
ert’s communications. There were 
shoals of such letters. In them the 
writer named and renamed the great 
persons with whom he was acquainted 
—through the society columns. He de- 
scribed his comings and goings in the 
bypaths df luxury and fashion. And 
while we, who are cold-blooded and 
critical, would call Robert a liar, it is 
more accurate to say that he was simply 
suffering from Hypnosis Metropolis. 

Bessie read his missives with ever- 
increasing awe. In her heart was the 
dumb fear that this meteor man, whose 
friends were the great and rich, would 
forget her. How could he longer care 
for a country lassie, whose ways were 
simple and whose clothes must be some- 
thing for the city to look upon with a 
smile? In the corridors of the mam- 
moth hotels, what would Robert think 
if he were suddenly to meet her? How 
would Robert look? Bessie bought the 
Sunday New York papers, expecting 
to find photographs of her sweetheart 
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or articles telling of his doings. In the 
Vermillion weekly, she scanned eagerly 
the news items that came under a New 
York date line. It seemed impossible 
for the press to overlook such a man 
as Robert must be, but Bessie knew that 
newspapers are unreliable and full of 
error. 

If the mythical adventurer had sud- 
denly found himself transported into 
the heaven of his dreams, and if money 
had flowed into his pockets as freely as 
he wrote, Robert would have sent for 
Bessie and would have married her 
forthwith. For this we must give him 
credit. He desired no alliance with a 
daughter of fashion and opulence. In 
the back of his head was always the 
knowledge that there was but one girl 
for him and that she was in humble 
Vermillion, waiting. 

How long would she have to wait? 
The Gas & Coke Company manifested 
no intention of taking Robert into the 
board of directors, and his weekly 
stipend barely sufficed for his modest 
needs. He lived on, a New Yorker in 
his heart, but in reality a hopeless out- 
sider, with nothing in the world to con- 
nect him with the city except his ad- 
dress on Forty-second Street. 

Mrs. Spillane was his idol. She 
topped the list of those social beings he 
had learned to worship. He knew that 
her beautiful home was somewhere up 
Fifth Avenue, and he meant to see it 
as soon as he could steal a half hour 
from the Gas & Coke Company. He 
knew Mrs. Spillane’s friends, the num- 
ber of motor cars in her garage, her 
various country homes, and other inti- 
mate details of her life. The society 
editors recognized her as a leader, and 
so did Robert. 

On a Sunday afternoon, when the 
sun was shining, young Mr. Cotton had 
his first holiday, for the gas company 
announced a day off for its long-suffer- 
ing employees. Robert brushed his 
clothes, put on his best tie, and sallied 
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forth, turning quite naturally toward 
Fifth Avenue. His pulses were beat- 
ing with excitement and his eyes were 
shining. 

At Thirty-seventh Street he started 
to cross the avenue, and in the middle 
of the asphalt something struck him, 
tossing him into the air. For a brief 
instant a terrible pain assailed him, and 
then all was peace. When he opened 
his eyes again, a tail young man in 
livery, aided by a policeman, was lifting 
him into a motor car, and a great crowd 
was standing around the machine in a 
morbid circle. 

Robert felt numb, but he could see 
faintly through his half-closed eyes, and 
he heard a girlish voice saying: 

“He may be terribly injured, mother. 
We can’t permit him to be taken to a 
hospital until we know how badly he 
is hurt, and the quickest way to help 
him is to take him home and send for 
Doctor Rutledge. Hurry, William! 
Straight home!” 

Dimly Robert was aware of a very 
pleasant note in the voice. He could 
not see the woman called “mother.” 
Presently the machine started, and 
again Robert’s consciousness left him. 

When next he opened his eyes, 
strange sights greeted him, and his body 
seemed to be clasped in a vise. He lay 
upon the most marvelous bed he had 
ever seen, in a great room, all in blue, 
into which the morning sun was stream- 
ing. His bed was surmounted by a 
silken canopy, such as he had seen in 
books on the Orient, and it rose high 
above the sea of rugs that surrounded 
it. His fingers had never felt such soft 
bédclothes, and as he gazed upon his 
body, he saw that it was covered with 
a suit of pajamas that seemed to be 
made of butterflies’ wings or something 
similarly diaphanous. 

About the bed stood a number of peo- 
ple, including the young girl Robert had 
seen briefly in the automobile. Two of 
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A white-capped 


them were surgeons. 
nurse bent over him. 

“Where am I?” Robert inquired. 

“You are in my home,” a lady an- 
swered, coming into the sick man’s 
vision, “I am Mrs. Spillane, and my 
motor struck you.” 

“Am I badly hurt?” Robert asked. 

“The surgeons cannot tell. They will 
know in a few hours. You mustn’t 
talk.” 

Mrs. Spillane! He was in her home! 
What mattered the binding of linen 
about his body ? A few broken ribs— 
a displaced liver—pouf! A _ sudden 
sense of deep contentment came over 
him, and he closed his eyes, while those 
around the bed conversed in low tones. 

Robert awakened a few hours later 
with part of the feeling of numbness 
gone. There was no one in the room 
except the nurse and the young girl, 
who regarded him with anxious eyes. 
She seemed to be about nineteen, and 
she was exceedingly pretty. When she 
saw that the patient was awake, she 
came over to him. 

“We are all very sorry, Mr. Cotton,” 
she said, in her soft voice. “It was an 
unfortunate accident, but you will get 
better rapidly. I’m Alice Spillane. I 
don’t know whether you remember see- 
ing me in the car.” 

“T saw you,” he said slowly. “Thank 
you for taking care of me. I presume 
it was my fault in crossing the street 
where I did.” 

“We've done everything possible for 
you,’ the girl continued. “Two of the 
best surgeons in New York have had 
charge of you. They say you were 
badly shocked, but they hope there is 
no internal injury. We were frightened 
at first. I thought you might die, and 
so I took the liberty of—of sending for 
one of your friends.” 

Robert glanced at her in surprise. 

“One of my friends?” he repeated. 

“I looked through your clothes— 
they were badly torn by the fender of 


the car—and found a letter addressed 
to Miss Bessie Longlon, and—and also 
several letters from Miss Longlon to 
you. I hope you will pardon me for 
reading them, but it was necessary, We 
have telegraphed Miss Longton about 
your accident, and she has replied that 
she is coming here at once.” 

Mr. Cotton attempted to rise on an 
elbow, but found himself too weak. 

“Bessie,” he murmured. “Of course 
—you did the right thing, Miss Spil- 
lane, but I am not as badly hurt as 
to need her, am |?” 

“No, but we couldn’t tell at first. 
She’ll be here this afternoon. She is 
your # 

“Miss Longlon is my fiancée,” Robert 
answered, with a wan smile. “I’m very 
glad she is coming.” 

For the next few hours the patient 
devoted himself to deep reflection. He 
thought of the Queens Borough Gas & 
Coke Company and grinned. He also 
gave a few minor thoughts to the 
chipped iron bed over on West Forty- 
second Street, the torn and bleary rug, 
the splintered boards, and the broken 
water pitcher. 

He had come, after devious ways, 
into the home of luxury, and not into 
a second-class home, but into the pala- 
tial residence of Mrs. James Spillane 
and her beautiful daughter. In his wild- 
est moments of ambition he could have 
dreamed of nothing higher than this. 
True, it had taken the blunt end of a 
motor car to shunt him into the inner 
circle, but what of that? All about him 
were the people of his imaginings, the 
wealth of his hopes, and the air of 
breeding he had longed for and written 
about so convincingly. 

3essie was coming to see him because 
he was hurt. She would find him 
among these people he had described to 
her. He shuddered when he thought 
of another coming that might have been 
—when she would have been forced 
to climb rickety stairs in a dim tene- 
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ment on the West Side; when she would 
have found him, pale and bandaged, on 
the narrow bed with the torn and soiled 
coverlet. 

Later in the afternoon, Alice Spillane 
again inquired after the patient. Rob- 
ert was improved. 

“I want you to feel, Mr. Cotton,” 
said the little daughter of the rich, “that 
we are your friends and that we want 
to do everything possible for your com- 
fort. Mother and I have been more 
upset by this accident than you think. 
If the car had struck you one instant 
before it did, you would certainly have 
been killed. So we’re deeply grateful 
that it was no worse than it is. We 
will do all in our power to make you 
and Miss Longlon comfortable during 
your stay. The servants are preparing 


her room now, and if she or you is in 
need of anything overlooked, I hope 
you will mention it.” 

“You’re very good—too good,” Rob- 


ert answered. “I don’t in the least 
blame you for the accident, and I am 
deeply appreciative of your kindness to 
me and to Miss Longlon.” 

Bessie arrived in the afternoon. She 
was dressed simply, and the most blasé 
New Yorker would not have smiled at 
her, but would have looked with ad- 
miration. Mrs. Spillane and her daugh- 
ter received the visitor with open arms, 
room such as does 
and in many 


and took her to a 
not exist in Vermillion 
other places. 

Then Bessie went to Robert’s bed- 
side, and what they said to each other 
is hardly your business or mine. 

For three days Robert recuperated, 
surprising the surgeons by his rapid 
improvement. Bessie sat by him, pat- 
ting his hand at intervals. Now and 
then, while he slept, she went away with 
Alice Spillane in the big limousine and 
saw the wonders of New York. She 
beheld the pleasant and _ interesting 
things in high places, such as are un- 
familiar to the humble millions; and in 
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those three wondrous days Bessie Long- 
lon recognized many things from the 
descriptions in Robert’s letters. 

It was fascinating to her, and Robert 
was fortunate, but had the little lady 
known, she accomplished in three days 
what her sweetheart had never accom- 
plished—and never would accomplish. 

Robert eventually stood upon his feet 
and reached forth rather uncertainly for 
his clothes. One of the Spillane serv- 
ants aided him, and, to his surprise, he 
found in readiness fresh linen that was 
not his own and a suit of clothes from 
a Fifth Avenue tailor worth three 
months’ rent in Vermillion. 

“Your other garments were injured 
in the accident,” the servant explained. 
“Mrs. Spillane had these made during 
your stay here.” 

Bessie, her hand in Robert’s arm so 
that she might steady him, walked him 
back and forth in the blue room. 

“Where,” she asked, “are we going?” 

“We are going, dear girl, back to 
Vermillion,” Robert answered, smiling 
weakly. “We’re going to be married 
as soon as possible, and I am going to 
give up New York and get back my 
old place with President Dodge.” 

“Robert!” she said, with a gasp of 
astonishment. “Surely you couldn’t 
stand Vermillion after—after all this.” 
She swept the room with her arm. 
“Your rich friends here, your amuse- 
ments, your achievements and triumphs 
in the city—you can't give them up for 
Vermillion !” 

“Not for Vermillion, but for a little 
girl named Bessie Longlon,” he an- 
swered. “What is wealth? What is 
success? What are all these compared 
with the loyal love of a girl like you? 
I give them up gladly. Come along; 
the car is waiting, and we go from here 
direct to the Grand Central Station.” 

That night the day accommodation 
rolled into the shiny brick station in 
Vermillion, and two extremely con- 
tented young people descended. They 
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were married within a week. That was 
some time ago, fellow citizens; but to 
this day you will hear—if you visit Ver- 
million and come to know the Cottons 
—you will hear from the pretty lips 
of Mrs. Cotton that she has the finest 
husband in the whole world. She will 
tell you of her famous trip to New 
York and of her husband’s society 
friends ; and all these, the little lady will 
boast, he nobly gave up for her and 
for the simple life of a small town. 
Robert has sometimes worn a puz- 
zled look. There is in a drawer of his 
desk a bundle of his wife’s letters, writ- 
ten to him during his metropolitan ca- 
reer. One of them is strangely missing, 
and Robert has always believed that it 
must have been lost from his pocket 
when the Spillane motor struck him. 
That is a mistake. The particular letter 
is now in ashes, and it was burned, 
after much worried thought, by Alice 
Spillane. She cremated it because she 


thought it best—thought that it might 
save trouble at some future time, and 


perhaps Miss Spillane was right. Rob- 
ert would scarcely miss one letter from 
so many. Before she burned Bessie’s 
letter, Alice read it several times. In 
the first place, it had been necessary for 
her to read it to discover some one of 
Robert’s friends after he had been hurt. 
It was quite a long missive, and only 
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part of it shall be shown. Bessie had 


written her sweetheart: 


I am glad that you are doing so splendidly 
in that great city, and that you have such 
wonderful friends. Since you went away, 
I have read the New York papers with care, 
and now I am coming to know something of 
the society people. It makes me feel very 
small indeed when you write me of your 
friendship with such famous families as the 
Gordons and Blakes and Winchesters. Only 
last Sunday there was a large photograph of 
Miss Alice Spillane in the picture section of 
the Chronicle, and a little article telling of 
her fondness for automobiling. And then 
to think of your having tea with her the 
very afternoon I was reading about her with 
envy! 

I don’t doubt that she laughed at your 
jokes, as you say. I always do. You must 
be very amusing, even to these fine young 
ladies. But surely you can imagine how lit- 
tle and unimportant I feel. How can you 
give me another thought? Sometimes I 
grow quite despondent about everything, 
and then I almost hate Vermillion. And 
sometimes I wish you had never gone to 
New York, for then you would have known 
only ordinary, commonplace poor people. 


As has been stated, the heiress of the 
Spillane millions burned this letter, but” 
even as it turned to white ashes on the 
fireplace there was a look of friendly 
sympathy in the young eyes that 
watched its destruction. Some people, 
even very wealthy ones, have a knack 
of understanding things quickly. 














deen that he might have turned 
out a genius had not his talents 
been throttled by his millions, 

That intimate type of comment 
which permitted itself such observa- 
tion had, of course, naught in common 
with the frequent news of Vauledeen’s 
doings in the newspapers. What has 
penny journalism to do with the real 
identity of a limited half score of young 
Americans whose name shoulders their 
fame with no necessity for their getting 
themselves famous? How shall it con- 
cern itself with their possibilities, or 
their humanities, or, it may be, the 
fearful odds they fight against the ob- 
stacles they forfeit? They are fore- 
ordained as “good stuff.” Publicity, 
taking them thus for granted, denies 
them all man who is 
born an axiom cannot prove himself. 


[’ had always been said of Vaule- 


substance. <A 


Winthrop Vauledeen was a second 
son in a third generation. Gold, and 
the power of gold, had immortalized 
his house, for all purposes of tem- 
porary publicity. Personally, he might 
have distinguished himself in just about 
the same degree had he been a lay fig- 
ure. He was lodged in that small 
world which has no fortune in that.its 
fortunateness is predetermined. To be 
sure, there was an immediate circle that 
casually pronounced him “talented.” 
3ut there its observation ended, with 
its sympathy or understanding not even 
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begun. The too-much-remarked-upon 
do not appear remarkable. 

When, at the age of thirty, Vaule- 
deen married the beautiful Jean Well- 
vale, it might have seemed more than 
ever that he was fulfilling his destiny 
with a perfectly average eye to its con- 
ventions. 

There were, or had been, three of the 
Wellvale girls. Vauledeen took the 
third. The other two had become re- 
spectively a princess of France and a 
duchess of England. The Wellvale am- 
bition in such matters had worked out 
as neatly as that English one of the 
state, the army, and the church. Four 
or five years later, the newspapers re- 
ported how Vauledeen had bought up a 
blue-linked chain of mountains in the 
wilder regions of eastern Tennessee. 
It was announced that he meant to build 
there a house that would, indeed, be his 
castle; that he planned to establish a 
great estate, with model villages of vas- 
sals at its base and miles of hunting 
preserve at its back. 

Those who knew Vauledeen smiled 
indulgently and decided that he had se- 
lected the location for his health, re- 
cently understood to be none of the 
best. That he might have conceived the 
thing in some spirit of true aspiration 
toward the beautiful occurred to none 
of his acquaintances. Artistic yearn- 
ing is void of interest when money in- 
sures its fulfillment. 
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Vauledeen built a great chateau, 
facing the rising and the setting sun 
from a terraced level. He christened 
his work “Fremont,” and his moun- 
tains looked down upon it. That sec- 
tion of eastern Tennessee which he had 
thus honored began at once to take on 
airs of sophistication. Vauledeen was 
pridefully claimed as a local citizen. 
His own name, linked with the name 
“Fremont,” was of such frequent oc- 
currence in the local papers that both 
became a source of gibes in a neigh- 
boring and rival and slightly envious 
Southern State. All Fremont could 
mean to the natives round about it was 
Progress, with a large P; all it could 
mean to them was the trade that Prog- 
ress engendered, and the rivalries of 
which it is the center, and the antip- 
athies of which it is the source. 

Yet, with Vauledeen, his Fremont 
was as purely an affair of hypersensi- 
tized will to expression as any statue or 
symphony or epic poem. It was an un- 
numbered opus in a scheme whereby, as 
he planned it, his millions blending with 
his imagination should graciously make 
fairer the habitable globe, at way sta- 
tions here and there. 

Webster, friend of his boyhood, was 
made his confidant, a few months after 
the completion of the chateau. 

“This place—here in our own vir- 


ginal American mountains—I shall per- 


fect it first. Then I’ll compose another 
in Scotland—altogether different. Then 
we'll try one, say, in Spain—in Italy— 
perhaps even in Egypt or Syria. You 
3ee, it seems to be peculiarly my task of 
expression and Re 

The millionaire stopped short. He 
had caught in Webster’s eye the look of 
doubt, unconscious, significant. He 
raised a thin hand, swarthily trans- 
parent, with a languor that was half 
desperation, 

“Tf I live, of course, if I live. That 
is my own fear, too. Even Fremont 
has seemed to take so much out of me. 


Will my _ strength hold through? 
There’s the rub. At all events, my first 
magnum opus is more than merely 
sketched in. Nothing, not even Jean— 
Mrs. Vauledeen—can stop Fremont 
now.” 

The two men were seated in the great 
dining hall of Fremont as they talked 
thus together. 

“Your wife ” hesitated Webster. 
“But of course Mrs. Vauledeen shares 
your enthusiasm, at bottom.” 

“She hasn’t seen it,” returned Vaule- 
deen. ‘You see, I—I wait for the bud 
to open further into the perfect flower. 
Or, if you like another simile, there 
are fresh strokes that can’t be cal- 
culated until the canvas is dry. Mrs. 
Vauledeen imagines she will keep on 
preferring that tight-fitting marble shed 
we happened to inherit at Newport— 
or that gentleman-farming bore I used 
to be so keen about at the base of the 
Catskills. She didn’t care for that, 
either, as you may or may not recall. 
But these mountains down here—I 
think her mind must have them con- 
fused with Siberia. No, I mustn’t take 
any more chances with her first im- 
pressions! She simply mustn’t see it 
until it’s so perfect she can’t help see- 
ing it as I do. A year—maybe even 
two years more—then we'll be ready 
for her.” 

The millionaire’s gaunt, 
glowed with color as he spoke; too 
much color, as Webster noted. Spots of 
sudden red burned at the sharp.turn of 
his cheek bones; a nervous red, alter- 
nating ever and anon to an increase of 
pallor, as embers alternate with the gray 
of ashes. 

A mechanical person, automatic and 
liveried, brought course after course. 
The guest ate with reasonable hearti- 
ness. The host talked on in the voice of 
a man who hungers for other things 
than food, or so at least Webster 
deemed it—Webster, who had arrived 
that afternoon down from New York, 


dark face 















at Vauledeen’s especially urgent re- 
quest. 

“Nice plans—all these schemes to 
part from your millions,” he said good- 
naturedly. “But don’t let them hound 
you, old man. After all, a man can 
never be in more than one place at a 
time.” 

Vauledeen smiled, 

“T know what you’d like to add: ‘And 
in one world at a time.’ Now, wouldn’t 
you? That’s beginning to be the thing 
the few of you tactful ones seem always 
to be thinking—the few of you whom 
I'd really like to keep as close to me as 
may be, in spite of my hatred of keep- 
ing close to myself—or perhaps because 
of it.” 

They had reached the end of the 
meal. Vauledeen’s coffee had gone 
cold in its fragile cup. For the fifth 
time the liveried automaton filled a 
fairy-crystal thimble with the amber- 
green liquid his master had so repeat- 
edly swallowed in a sort of absent 
eagerness. Only at this fifth filling did 
Vauledeen seem aware of what he did. 

“These liqueurs,” he observed, half 
apologetically, “are distilled rainbow 
sections. They’re about the realest 
food some of us can buy.” 

The millionaire’s sunken, restless, in- 
tensely bright eyes rose to the portrait 
that faced him directly from the far 
end of the room. He breathed deeply. 

“His best medicine,” thought Web- 
ster. 

“I see you’ve brought it down here 
with you—the old favorite,” he said 
aloud to his host. 

The other’s eyes remained fixed upon 
the picture. A long moment later he 
spoke, less in the spirit of reply than of 
detached meditation. 

“Every day at this hour after din- 
ner, I look at it—and I have my re- 
ward.” 

“You’ve had it—let the see—some 
four years,” observed Webster. 

“Since one year after my marriage 
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and one month after the sitter’s death. 
Her husband sent it to me, you may re- 
member—or perhaps I never told you. 
‘It’s just the sort of thing you might 
like,’ he wrote me when he sent it. 
That's the kind of man he was—and his 
wife had died three weeks after the last 
sitting. He was the sort who could re- 
member, when she hadn’t been dead a 
week, that I, as a connoisseur, might 
like her portrait!” 

Webster was puzzled. 
deen praise the donor or blame him? 

“Was it, then, a case of apathy?” he 
ventured. “Were they indifferent to 
each other?” 

“She adored him.” 

“Really—all that?” 

“Worshiped the ground on which he 
trod. And it was very solid ground. 
Too solid. Maybe a little frozen. Are 
you very sure I haven’t told you about 
it?” 

“This portrait,” returned Webster 
candidly, “has been a mystery to most 
of us, perhaps to all of us, ever since 
you owned it. It has been an almost 
uncanny mystery. Maybe you’ve con- 
fided its history to somebody. You’ve 
certainly never done so to me.” 

“Then to nobody,” said Vauledeen, 
“Perhaps I’ve never felt ready before. 
Well, I’m ready now. It’s a short 
story. We'll stay here smoking our ci- 
gars—here where we can see her.” 

At some sign from his mas- 
ter, the servant had withdrawn. Web- 
ster, seated at Vauledeen’s right, turned 
his head now and joined in the orgy 
of gazing. 

In general scheme, the portrait was 
conventional enough. The sitter had 
been posed in stiff relaxation in an or- 
nate high-backed chair. She wore a 
blue satin gown. It fell in heavy folds 
to the floor, shimmering with the luster 
of cold, dead azure. One patient little 
foot rested slightly forward. One 
hand picked listlessly at the satin of 
her gown, the other fell foreshortened 
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Did Vaule-- 
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over the dragon-carved arm of the 
chair. 

It is, of course, the pride of the 
much-arrived artist that he may re- 
veal his distinction in his treatment of 
the formal, the usual, the expected. In 
this instance, the painter had fairly 
gloated in the surfeit of his virtuosity, 
overflowing an arbitrary pattern of the 
all but cut and dried. Webster’s first 
glance aroused his usual resentment. 

“T do wish these fellows of the Dur- 
mond brand didn’t like to crow so!” he 
thought. 

Also as usual, he ended with an in- 
voluntary challenge of his own off- 
handed irritation. 

Those eyes that seemed to look out 
toward Vauledeen’s! They, at least, 
were no mere boast of a juggler’s ob- 
jectivity playing quoits with the sub- 
jective and saying: “See how easily I 
do it!” Those eyes that sought Vaule- 


deen forever, they had been done in no 


such spirit. Surely the painter had 
here forgotten his haughty craftsman- 
ship. He had soared beyond all that 
with the. naive exaltation of some 
fledgling of the Salon, flapping new- 
grown wings. Here was the frank 
aérialism of youth, yet borne on the 
strong fiber of pinions long tested. 

Shadowy eyes of indefinite color, 
they searched through Vauledeen’s and 
on into the farther spaces beyond the 
lights. They haunted and burned in 
their motionless roving. Webster had 
an eerie sense of their somehow 
transfixing Vauledeen. They were 
poniards piercing the heart of his mal- 
ady—that baffling, unnamed malady 
he so resented, what time he failed to 
deny its existence. 

“Yes,” his host monotoned ahead, 
“the man was a cold-blooded chap. For 
that matter, he is yet. Such people 
live on, you know. But in certain mat- 
ters of art, he’s a great connoisseur— 
perhaps the greatest I have ever 
known. Now and then he”’—the 
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speaker hesitated modestly—“he has 
done me the honor to assume to con- 
sider me in his own class. On that 
ground we communicate now and then 
—across the seas.” I send him an ac- 
count of some house and lands brew- 
ing in my brain. He sends me some 
picture he has purchased or ordered. 
He never fixes a price. He knows I 
will know—and, after all—what doe: it 
matter? He, too, has millions, with 
an ancient title in addition. If he has 
any faults, I haven’t discovered them 
yet. His is the impersonal life of the 
true epicure. 

“His wife adored him. I’ve said 
that already. She worshiped him with 
the adoration of—well, say of certain 
sunbeams worshiping an icicle—at sun- 
set. In him she believed she saw pris- 
matic glows. They were herself, you 
see. She thought he moved before her, 
and she must follow with upturned 
face. In reality, he hung crystalline 
and stationary, while the great source 
from which such natures as hers em- 
anate was sinking ever nearer into the 
gulf of the horizon. 

“Had she come to him direct.from a 
noonday sun, she might, perhaps, have 
melted him. But he was so much older. 
And, after all, what is there to a 
melted icicle? That might have been 
disillusionment—which is worse than 
the tragedy it makes impossible. The 
sun had to sink, very shortly, and call 
in this little pellucid glow of a ray. 
But I grow too poetical. You drank 
but two of my amber-green liqueurs. 
You will think me absurd.” 

“Go on! Please go on!” pleaded 
Webster. 

“Plainly told, it’s merely the story 
of a strange malady that she suffered. 
He took her conscientiously over the 
earth—to every great specialist in the 
world. He spent more fortunes seek- 
ing a diagnosis than Fremont will have 
cost when I have made it ready for 
my wife. No physician could find any- 





thing wrong—that is to say, anything 
organically wrong. By every physi- 
ological test, she .was fit as a Diana. 
Physiologically, too, as far as they 
could determine, she should have been 
an exquisite flower, abundant unto her- 
self. In her was every phase of mu- 
sic, for instance. She sang as many of 
our Metropolitan artists cannot sing. 
When she tired of singing, she played 
—the piano, the violin, the harp. 
“‘Absurd!’ you will say. “The mas- 
tery of each of those instruments is a 
lifetime study, plus genius to begin on.’ 
“But how should she specialize? She 
was born to millions. She married 
more millions. Nobody in her circle 
of life was concerned as to what she 
did. Nobody was especially proud of 
her singing or realized its greatness. 
Nobody would have cared if she’d 
played all the instruments in the orches- 
tra—wind, string, and _ percussion. 


Whatever. she did was just ‘killing 


time.’ No one would ever see in her 
the furious, chaotic urge of the artistic 
need. 

“No doubt the man she married 
seemed to round and perfect that need ; 
such is the misguided judgment of that 
vast loneliness. No doubt, being a 
facile, erudite, brilliant connoisseur of 
virtuosities of art, he seemed to her to 
embody the virtues of art as well—that 
art for which all her nature was one 
great cry. And with it_all her 
quenchless faculty for loving. 

“Well—to shorten a story baldly 
brief—her husband gave up his at- 
tempt to get her sickness named by 
physicians everywhere who could find 
nothing wrong and who insisted that 
she was incurable. The last great sci- 
entist they consulted was Sir Raymond 
Howdon, who’d been knighted for 
revolutionizing the whole business of 
neuropathology. But even Sir Ray- 
mond gave it quite up. He fell back in 
complete surrender. 

“*Something is consuming her,’ he 


went 
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told the husband. ‘It’s plain as day, 
yet neither when I talk to her, nor in 
the minutest physical examination, can 
I find one thing wrong. Every cir- 
cumstance of her most mortal body, in- 
clusive of her possibly immortal soul, 
shows up precisely as it ought to be, as 
far as it shows up at all.’ 

“That was all. The count, her hus- 
band, gave it up. He suggested to her 
that she have her portrait painted, to 
while away the time and divert her 
thoughts. That was his final conclu- 
sion about her: she needed diversion! 
So they stayed on in London, and day 
after day she gave long sittings to Dur- 
mond, her husband's prescription for 
killing time. 

“One day Sir Raymond dropped in- 
formally into Durmond’s studio. 

“*What are you working on now?” he 
asked his friend. 

“For reply, Durmond uncovered the 
portrait. She had just gone out from 
the last sitting. 

“As Durmond recounts it, the great 
neuropathologist started back. 

“*My God!’ he cried. ‘You’ve done 
it! I couldn’t—but you have! There 
it all is—in her eyes! To think that one 
should transcend science like that in 
science’s lawful territory! You’ve done 
it, Durmond—you’ve defined her mal- 
ady !’” 

Vauledeen paused, still gazing. In- 
deed, throughout the narrative, neither 
of the men had removed his gaze from 
the painted likeness for so much as the 
fraction of an instant. 

“But the malady?” said Webster, in 
a half-choked voice. “What was the 
malady ?” 

Vauledeen shrugged. Webster could 
perceive him pulling himself together 
in a sudden offhandedness. 

“You'll have to ask Sir Raymond,” 
he replied, pushing back his chair. “At 
any rate, she died three weeks after it 
was finished. Her husband was de- 
lighted with the work, of course. How 
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could he help it? Durmond never did 
anything better.” 

The millionaire arose with his guest. 
They traversed the length of the dining 
hall, and paused directly beneath the 
portrait. 

“As I said, he sent it to me with his 
compliments. He wrote a graceful ac- 
companying note—assured me of his 
assurance that I would truly appreciate 
what so truly deserved appreciation, 
flattered me by surmising I would 
create just the atmosphere for it, and 
so forth. Of course, I’m awfully glad 
he did.” 

Standing directly beneath the frame, 
Vauledeen raised a long arm and flicked 
a speck of dust from the bottom of the 
canvas, 

“Note that high light on that blue 
satin slipper,” he said. “Try to take it 
all in, Webby. Every bit of it is good.” 
Then he added, very slowly and with 
circumspect emphasis: “Durmond’s— 
best—brushwork.” 

The words might have been a daily 
litany. 


Il. 


Nobody was more surprised than 
Webster, a few weeks later, at the 
“latest” about Vauledeen. The mil- 
lionaire was bringing his wife South 
for the ‘purpose of introducing her to 
Fremont. Like some toiling painter 
who suddenly and impetuously flings 
away his palette, Vauledeen, as it would 
seem, had decided that Fremont would 
do. 

Indeed, he confessed as much to 
Webster, when he looked him up in 
New York. He had tendered his head 
landscape artist an indefinite holiday, 
he said, had telegraphed for a full com- 
plement of house ‘servants, and had 
taken the train North within an hour 
following his whim. He would con- 
duct his wife and a group of her friends 
back to Fremont for a fortnight’s 
formal housewarming. 


“And after that?” asked Webste1. 

“Oh, anything she likes,” said Vaule- 
deen. “Always, of course, with the 
desperate hope that she’ll like it!” 

He added that the suddenness had 
shocked Mrs, Vauledeen a little, but 
that, considering all her prejudices, 
she’d really been very nice about it. 

“Naturally she didn’t expect to be 
asked even to take a peep at what we’re 
doing for two whole years more,” he 
went on. “Two whole years of respite 
cut off at a stroke! It was a blow, but 
she’s tried to console herself with prac- 
tically the whole Newport crew—two 
carloads of ’em. Her little habit, you 
see. We all acquire them one way or 
another. And Fremont’s just the place 
for everybody exclusive of nobody. 
You could have a circus audience 
there.” 

The two men gazed from their club 
window out upon the still street in the 
upper Fifties; Vauledeen, because it 
was his mannerism so to gaze when he 
talked ; Webster; to conceal his startled 
concern at the change wrought by a few 
brief weeks in his friend’s appearance. 
If Vauledeen’s condition had looked 
anything but encouraging during those 
days at Fremont, it had been robust as 
compared to now. His tall, smail- 
boned frame had shrunk to literally 
skeleton proportions. His skin was a 
ghastly sallow, accenting his swarthi- 
ness with tones of slaty drab. His black 
eyes seemed ever to rove even as they 
remained fixed. 

“Yes,” proceeded Vauledeen, “she’s 
softening the situation, bringing out 
anybody she likes, including Madame 
Bree-Adolf, who will privately receive 
a salary for permitting herself to get 
all the attentions of a guest of honor, 
the stipulation being that madame will 
sing, now and then—when she feels ex- 
actly like it.” 

Webster laughed. 

“These dear Metropolitan artists are 
paid for enduring what all the climbers 
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would chop off their right hands to 
get,” he obgerved. 

“The purple of poverty!’ Vauledeen 
sighed. “But that’s a_ digression. 
What I wanted to say is that I’ve made 
one sole stipulation of my own. I want 
you to be my guest—mine, under- 
stand? You’re not keen about my 
wife’s crowd, I know, and you’ve been 
to Fremont already and recently, Nev- 
ertheless, I ask you to come.” 

Though of the. “leisure” class—that 
went without saying—Webster was no 
typical society man. The idea of join- 
ing a housewarming party arranged by 
Jean Vauledeen was, as Vauledeen had 
surmised, anything but alluring. Yet 
even as he sought excuses, a sidelong 
glance at his friend decided him. 

Vauledeen was saying: 

“You see I’m loafing now, and I’m 
sometimes lonesome.” 

“T'll go—certainly,” 
forcing his cheerfulness. 


said Webster, 
“Only hope 


the lovely Mrs. Vau won’t feel I spoil 
her assorted sizes!” 
“Call ’em that to her,” said Vaule- 


deen, “and she may decide you're 
amusing, after all.” 

“Outspoken!” — smiled Webster. 
“How d’ye know it isn’t more amusing 
not to be?” 

Somehow the two men found them- 
selves grasping each.other’s hand. 

“T do thank you for coming,” 
Vauledeen. “Our train will start to- 
morrow before we dine. .All the bunch 
are now taking two days’ rest in quiet 
little New York after their strenuous 
months at Newport. At seven-thirty 
to-morrow. Don’t forget.” 


said 


Forty-eight hours later, as the spe- 
cial train sped toward the rising blue 
walls of the first hills, Webster sat 
alone with his friend on the observa- 
tion platform. 

Vauledeen was talking, almost buoy- 
antly. 

“We 


9 


arrive early this afternoon. 
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Some time to-night I’ll show you how 
we've recalculated some of our effects 
in moonlight and mountain on the 
southwestern terrace. Fremont’s an 
unfinished symphony, but the autumn 
season helped out the instrumentation 
a lot. The stririgs are richer: There 
re deeper tones in the brasses.” 

Webster’s thoughts were wandering. 
3y a whimsical incongruity, they- were 
concerning themselves with the por- 
trait that hung there in the main dining 
hall. 

“Wonder if his wife likes to see him 
sit opposite that thing until death do 
them unite, so to speak. Wonder if 
one detail of the trouble isn’t right 
there.” 

As if in direct reply to his unuttered 
musings, Vauledeen spoke up sud- 
denly : 

“By the way, I’ve chucked the por- 
trait!” 

“Chucked it!” 

“My wife insisted. Among other 
preliminaries, made known that she’d 
grown tired of seeing the thing always 
facing my seat at the table in every new 
place. Said it made her nervous. So 
it had to y:0, of course.” 

“You :nean you’ve taken it down?” 

“Almost. Not quite. Every man 
surely has the right to his favorite 
after-dinner cigar, his favorite liqueur, 
his favorite friend, and his favorite 
So I’ve arranged something 
awfully clever. You'll see. Some day 
I’ll tell you more about that picture.” 

Webster was not to see as immedi- 
ately as his host’s words had seemed to 
imply. He noted at dinner, however, 
that the portrait was indeed gone. 
Where had been its place of honor was 
now a broad paneling of old tapestry, 
graciously toning with the vaulted 
woodwork. 

Mrs. Vauledeen’s position was such 
that the paneling was directly behind 
her back. But Webster, keenly on the 
lookout, thought he caught her once or 


portrait. 
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twice in the act of glancing furtively 
around. She might have been weigh- 
ing the decorative sincerity of this al- 
tered note. 

“She’s marveling that he ever 
brought himself to do it,” he decided. 
“Anybody would—with an inkling of 
how he felt about it.” 

His dinner companion brought him 
up briskly with a request that he “come 
back to earth.” He had drawn a Mrs. 
Willy Sanlon, of more than ordinary 
vivacity even in this vivacious assem- 
blage. 

“Tt’s really too curious,” Mrs. Willy 
began confidentially, “to find oneself 
really a little thrilled by all this. Take 
this dining room, for ifistance. A nov- 
elist would describe it as ‘baronial,’ I 
suppose—as if anybody ever ate in 
any place that wasn’t! Yet somehow 
there’s a kind of different note—a note 
of real vastness, almost of mystery. 
And you can’t just see how it’s been 
done. Poor old Vau always did have 
such godd taste. Or maybe we ought 
to say such a keen scent for good 
taste.” 

“Almost an epigram,” said Webster. 

“Aw—you know what I mean!” 
The lady affected to pout. “He finds 
the right people to do all the things for 
him, in a queer, original, stunning sort 
of way that adds a kind of distinction 
to his doing them.” 

Webster felt a loyal irritation. 

“T happen to know,” he said, “that 
this dining room, to the very minutest 
detail, is absolutely Vau’s own. He 
sat days and nights with obtuse archi- 
tects who fatten off him in both direc- 
tions. When it came to building, he 
found the workmen delicately misun- 
derstanding, here and there, all that 
the architects still failed to divine. 
Whenever that happened, they had to 
tear it straight out and do it all over 
again, once or a dozen times as might 
be, until they got it right. It’s the same 
with his landscape artists. Vau’s dil- 
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ettante brain is back of all their pro- 
fessional brawn. He’s as much big- 
ger than the biggest artist among his 
hirelings as this dining room is bigger 
than the ordinary public-hotel ideal of 
the merely rich.” 

“ *A’ Daniel come to judgment!’ ” ob- 
served Mrs. Willy. 

“And my name’s Webster,” he smiled 
back, catching her nod of. slightly 
piqued derision. “We're all good 
Americans.” 

Mrs. Sanlon lowered her voice, lean- 
ing a little nearer. 

“One thing I do miss, though. It’s 
rarely lacking as the centerpiéce of all 
dear old Vau’s best attainments.” 

Webster was somehow startled. 

“You mean the portrait?” 

“Exactly. The unfdrtunate cousin 
or half sister or whoever she was. She 
used to hang winters at Central Park 
East and summers at Newport. Only 
the other day, dear Jean was con- 
gratulating herself that she was rid of 
the sight of the lady indefinitely, or at 
least for-two whole years. Said poor 
Vau had at last brought the creature 
down here, all in her frame of gold. 
She didn’t expect to have to look at her 
again for, oh, quite some time—not un- 
til poor Vau should have completed his 
last chef-d’ceuvré in country estates.” 

The lady laughed discreetly. 

“Entre nous,” she .added, lowering 
her tone to a whisper, “I believe Jean 
hoped that would take until Judg- 
ment.” 

“She’ll be glad he decided not to 
wait,” said Webster, “once she’s re- 
alized the thing he’s done here. It’s. 
nothing short of a composite of 
miracles, New as it is, and in a new 
country, it already outdoes some of 
the oldest and best things in old 
Europe.” 

Mrs. Willy shrugged. 

“Jean still prefers Newport. After 
all, isn’t it a rather trying prospect— 
being carted off to this jumping-off 
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place in the Himalayas? But dear me! 
I forget that of course you side with 
Vau.” 

The woman’s chatter threw unwel- 
come light on the Vauledeen meénage 
for Webster, who lacked all light save 
that supplied by his intuitions. He had 
never affected the circle of Vauledeen’s 
wife and had preferred to remain free 
of any closer knowledge of her wifeli- 
ness. But for their clubs, he and 
Vauledeen would long since have 
drifted apart. One circumstance alone 
had struck him as ominous—for a 
period of time closely synchronous 
with the years of his friend’s marriage, 
the hand of death had been upon 
Vauledeen. He who ran might read 
it. Yet Jean Vauledeen had waxed 
ever more radiant, more resplendently 
vital. 

Adroitly this woman steered her 
butterfly way through ceaseless and oc- 
casionally precarious frivolities. No 
remotest taint of scandal ever touched 
her in an atmosphere fetid with its 
microbes. Hers was indeed a splendid 
immunity—-too _ splendid. Almost 
would Webster have welcomed the ru- 
mor of some mishap. In its inference 
of reorganization might be some dis- 
tant hope for the man she had disor- 
ganized. 

Two brands of protective armor in- 
cased her soul. Both of them glittered 
resplendently in the limelight she never 
ceased to occupy. Her nature was of a 
coldness that finds in cordiality the line 
of least resistance, and it was of a fun- 
damental apathy that makes manage- 
able a thousand petty enthusiasms. 
Such women, as Webster decided, exe- 
cute a social sword dance with charm 


and security in the mere excess of 
energies left untouched by ordinary 
emotions. 

“And if there happens to be a hus- 
band picketed somewhere on one of the 
blades,” he concluded, ‘on one of the 


blades between which she so gracefully 
undulates—well, God help him!” 

Yet these were reflections at which 
he shamed to catch himself, realizing 
how Vauledeen worshiped the woman. 

Duly came the time when the ladies 
arose. It was one of Mrs. Vauledeen’s 
British innovations. 

“She has caught this of her duchess 
sister,” whispered Mrs. Sanlon to 
Webster. Mrs. Willy’s tone was that 
of a woman bored, even annoyed,’ by 
the arrangement. 

“We'll be joining you shortly,” re- 
assured Webster. 

But Vauledeen turned his coup when 
they were safely gone. 

“Friends and good fellows,” he be- 
gan, “allow me to propose, just among 
our male selves, a little after-dinner 
toast—to yonder lady in the portrait.” 

Faces about the table reilected vari- 
ous shades of amazement. 

“But—er—the devil I say, Vaule- 
How and when did that get 


” 


deen! 
there?” 

It was young Reggie Mason, blurting 
and stammering. The lad, as it hap- 
pened, had been the first to turn and 
observe the picture. 

There it hung, where but an instant 
earlier had been a paneling of old tap- 
estry—the slim figure, stiffly relaxed in 
the high-backed, carved chair; the hand 
picking at the blue satin of the gown; 
the little patient foot thrust slightly 
forward; the great 
Vauledeen! 

Webster had always agreed that the 
thing was a masterpiece. Never until 
this instant had he realized to what de- 
gree it was that. 

“Those eyes—good God!” some one 
near him whispered huskily. 

And indeed there was something 
newly startling in their infinitude of 


eyes fixed upon 


anguish. 
Vauledeen was talking away with: 
that uneasy casualness which Webster 
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had learned to recognize as one of his 
more recent symptoms. 

“Nobody need be startled,” he was 
saying. “Most of you must recall the 
lady. For four years now, whenever 
we’ye inhabited a house, she’s always 
presided there. We've liked to see her 
around, you see. I confess a weakness 
for portraiture, when, as in this in- 
stance, it’s patticularly well done. Let 
us drink then—to Durmond’s—best— 
brushwork!” 

Everybody strove to toss off the 
toast as naturally as might be. Con- 
versation critical and analytical, and 


very generally somewhat less than ama- * 


teurish, was in order. The chosen of 
Mrs. Vauledeen floundered conscien- 
tiously, striving to take their - host’s 
cue and to seem interested in the qual- 
ity of Durmond’s brushwork rather 
than in the phenomenon of its sudden 
magical appearance. 

“But—you know—I’m not crazy over 


the way he’s done the mouth,” ventured 


Reggie. “Doesn’t it seem to rather tip 
down—you know ?” 

“One. little twisted crimson stroke,” 
explained Vauledeen. “Characteristic 
shorthand from Durmond.” 

“Some looker—no denying!” Willy 
Sanlon conceded it with strained 
diplomacy. 

‘“Deuced fine!” added some one else. 
“Though I never did quite appreciate 
the impressionistic style. Lot better 
than futurism, though!” 

There was much comment of the 
same order, rounded up by sentimental 
Archy Brewster’s observation that the 
picture was “lovely—but so blamed un- 
happy !” 

“And by the way,” Vauledeen pro- 
ceeded, “this device by which we can 
slide back the tapestry paneling is noth- 
ing mysterious. The tapestry is just 
a-side-rolling shade, like those used 
sometimes in windows. The button is 
“conveniently under my foot at the table. 
I press the button, the shade rolls back. 


I press again, and it covers up the 
portrait. Like most of you, my wife 
fails to share my entire enthusiasm for 
the work. Hence this simple mechan- 
ical compromise.” : 

There was no lack of enthusiasm 
this time. High art of itself might be 
awkward and tongue-cleaving. With 
an applied device of button pressing, it 
became a sensation. Everybody was 
back on the safe territory of the really 
diverting. 

“Great, old chap!” “Nineteen-six- 
teen unveiling apparatus!” “Well, 
what d’ye think of that!” “I say—did 
you ever hear of anything neater?” 
“Quite worthy of old Edison.” “How 
perfectly it works!” “Sure!” “No 
skidding or bugs in the carburetors or 
anything like that!’ ‘“Deuced clever, 
old chap!” “Say, if it should get 
stuck in the middle, who’d tow it 
across?” “Better going than coming!” 

And much more of the same sort. 
Expletives of admiration and amiable 
witticisms were as rain in midsummer. 

“Other treats await us,” announced 
Vauledeen. He spoke merely to 
the nearest bystander. The whole 
company was instantly attention. 
“Madame Bree-Adolf has promised me 
to try and feel in the mood to sing 
something this first evening. She said 
she’d make_a point of eating lightly.” 

There was a salvo of bravos. 

“How fearfully talkative he is to- 
night!” thought Webster, watching him 
anxiously. 

“That ‘Delilah’ aria—I do hope she'll 
sing that,” suggested Sanlon. 

Vauledeen asked if any one present 
had heard Madame Bree-Adolf sing 
“The Asra.” 

“Remember the little story Heine 
tells,” he added, without. waiting for 
affirmatives. 

There seemed again something im- 
perative in the feverish glow of his eye, 
the sallowness of his lean face, taut and 
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brown’as a mummy, yet with altera- 
tions of unhealthy color. 

“The sultan’s lovely daughter,” he 
continued, “goes daily with her retinue 
down to the fountain in the garden for 
diversion and exercise, at the hour of 
sunset. Her jewels catch the fading 
light. The silver trappings of her at- 
tendants flash and clank. Each day she 
notes with increasing interest the 
stranger whose eyes are’ fixed upon her 
while the fountain that so amuses ‘her 
tinkles playfully. Each day he is there 
as if awaiting her coming. Each day 
he is paler, more emaciated. One day 
the princess can endure it no longer. 

“*Slave,’ she demands,’ addressing 
the stranger, ‘who art thou? From 
whence comest thou? Who was thy 
sire? I would know thy kindred. 
What may be thy race?’ 

“Then, in a dead voice of immutable 
judgment, the stranger replies. He ut- 
ters first his name. He names the city 
from whence he came. Then: 

““*And my race,’ he says at last, ‘is 
that of Asra—they who die when they 
love.’ ” 

Webster himself was the first to 
break the deep silence that followed. 

“You’ve given us a rather elaborate 
translation, Vau,” he said, “from an 
original chiefly notable for its brevity 
and simplicity.” 

‘Not meant for a translation,” ex- 
plained Vauledeen. ‘Just a prose para- 
phrase. You all know the verses. But 
there’s one really delightful thing about 
them that some of you may not know. 
Heine was a great old wag, of course. 
And “‘Asra,’ as I’ve heard somewhere, 
is an Eastern word signifying simply 
‘being an ass’—the quintessential es- 
sence of ass-ness, so to speak. That 
stranger by the fountain was merely 
Hejne’s ideal of the thing.” 

Though it appeared to be Vaule- 
deen’s little joke, the responding mirth 
was perfumetory, even hollow. Violent 
anticlimax is rarely successful wit. 


“SS 


“But is the song any less tragic on 
that account, after all?” Vauledeen 
was talking away with the same whim- 
sical, unsmiling feverishness. “Is 
there, after all, anything so sublimely 
pathetic as an ass? Particularly a mis- 
placed ass, in a strange atmosphere of 
1oncomprehension ; some exalted spe- 
cies of ass, doomed by inherited nature 
and temperament to one yearning devo- 
tion that shall go on consuming him.” 

“Aw, come off, Vau!” Willy Sanlon 
protested, as a sort of spokesman for 
the general embarrassment. ‘You're 
kiddin’ us!” 

“At all events,” evaded Vauledeen, 
“I’m sure we’re now quite ready, all of 
us, to hear our greatest German-Amer- 
ican contralto sing that good old Rubin- 
stein song.” 

This suggestion aroused* something 
like a stampede. “Lead us to it!” 
“Rather hear that woman than get 
drunk!” “Ever try her Scotch-medley 
record on your phonograph?” “Heaven 
preserve her, even if she is fat!” and 
so forth, and so forth. 

Webster dropped well behind with 
his host, as the others drifted boister- 
ously toward the salons. He reflected 
that men relieved from tension were in 
their way as hysterical as women. 

Madame Bree-Adolf sang several 
contralto arias of showy sonority, with 
a careful announcement.of each aria in 
by her lisping tenor-voiced ac- 
Mrs. Vauledeen _ had 
guests irritating 
madame with suggestions. Madame 
sang entirely as the inner _ spirit 
prompted, and selected her songs by the 
same promptings of the inner spirit. 
Mrs, Vauledeen explained it with the 
slightest hint of a wink. 

“But I say,”.stage-whispered Reggie 
Mason, in his most facetious bad gram- 
mar, “ain’t we goin’ to get no “Asra’ 
song?” 

“Dear me,” returned Mrs. Vaule- 
deen, who now sat with him,’ somewhat 


advance 
companist. 


warned her against 
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apart. “That soft-spoken” young man 
who plays for her is announcing it 
now, By request, does he say? 
Whose request?” 

Young Reggie strove to meet her 
halfway with a worldly shrug that 
should convey the quality her manner 
implied.. Fluttering pennants of her 
tulles flicked his elbow. In her beauty 
was an insolent quality. Even in his 
inexperience, he could perceive that it 
challenged in utter safety. 

He reasoned, not without astuteness: 

“You might as well conclude that 
the moon especially likes you because it 
happens to be shining around.” 

“Reggie boy,” admonished Mrs. 
Vauledeen, “she’s singing my husband's 
favorite, and you're inattentive.” 

Her outposts of vaporish gauze 
flicked the lad’s hand. He all but 
winced. 

Madame Bree-Adolf had indeed be- 
gun the song, using an English text, as 
she had that day promised her nost she 
would do. 

This Rubinstein song has no prelude. 
With an effect of far-away distance, the 
contralto’s tones attacked its opening 
minor cadence. 

“Daily through the purple twilight, 
Where the misty fountain bubbled, 
Walked the lovely princess Fe 

Gradually the melody crept nearer 
as the little tale unfolded. 

“Day by day the stranger, waiting, 
Watched her, and his face grew paler, 
Ever paler £5 

“Do look at Vau!” whispered Mrs. 
Sanlon to a male companion. “Watch 
him listen! I declare, that man some- 
times gives me the creeps!” 

‘Sang Madame Bree-Adolf: 


“My name is Mahomet.” 


1? 


She proclaimed the doom of an‘ im- 


mortal curse. Her: tones were muted 
trumpets: 
“My land—is Yeman.” 


Yet within them was an inertia of 


yearning whose hopelessness “is be- 
yond that of despair. 
“And my race is that of Asra.” 


Webster. kept close to Vauledeen, 
who listened with his eyes fixed upon 
his wife. A smile hovered about, his 
lips—an inexplicable smile. Yet so 
marked was his pallor that it transfig- 
ured the man into a new aspect. The 
very swarthiness was lifted from his 
features. He seemed translucently 
white. : 

Webster felt that the singer dragged 
her tempo most mercilessly. Would she 
never be done? Slowly she gathered 
together all the opulence of her great, 
breathy tone power—something well- 
nigh tidal—maddeningly deliberate, as 
Webster deemed it, repeating once 
again: 

“And my race is that of Asra, 

Who—must—die—if—e’er they—love.” 

It was over at last. 

The applause followed the truer 
tribute of an inevitable’ long-drawn 
hush. It reached the rippling stage, be- 
gan to gather momentum, then went out 
like a bubble, back to another stillness, 
deadly in its tautness. Something was 
radically wrong with Vauledeen. 

During the song, he and Webster had 
stood together over by the doorway. 
Now the millionaire had shaken off 
the detaining hand of his friend. He 
moved forward into a positidn of con- 
spicuousness. Not did his 
vaver from the face of his wife, where 
she still sat, somewhat apart from the 
others, her misty tulles lightly brushing 
young Mason’s sleeve. 

And now all at once, and plainly for 
the first time, she became aware of the 
gaze and of some bewildering sensation 
in the brewing. No one understood 
aught save that it was all strange, un- 
heard of, unpleasant. As _ her hus- 
band drew ever nearer, walking like 
a man in his sleep, a col@ irritation 
leaped to sudden being in her eyes. 


once eyes 





The 


“Dear Vau—try not to be an ass!” 

She had merely formed the words 
soundlessly with her lips, for his pri- 
vate warning. But half the company 
caught them, S0mehow, and the situa- 
tion left every guest powerless. The 
tension was agonizing.. 

He lifted his drawn face, looking 
down upon her. 

“He was lucky,” he began, “that 
other one—in the Far East—in the long 
ago. He was asked his name—and 
from whence he had come—and the 
tale of his hermitage—but none has 
asked of us our race—or sought to 
know the laws that rule our kindred in 
the world of men. We've lived lone- 
somely, O princess—I and that other 
of my race. On the of the 
earth we strove to scribble the runes 
within us—but who heeds or cares, O 
princess—and when we love we yearn 
hopelessly—for things that may not be 
—because for us they are not—and 
yearning on, we die. It is the law of 
our race, O princess who asked not—— 
We of the Asra—we of the Asra—we 
of the Asra r 

The repetition went on and on as his 
features settled more and more to lines 
of utter vacancy. 

Trembling, Mrs. 
Her voice rang out with keen anger: 
You all sit 


or stand gaping! Can't you make out 


shores 


Vauledeen arose. 


“Do none of you see? 


that prearranged play 


acting 
ACLITNID 


this is no 


for the genel 


al amusement? 


or tableau 
My husband is ill! 
olent delirium, and you do nothing 
Ah! Thank you, Mr. Webster—thank 
you at least for thinking! At last a 
man!” 

The friend of Vauledeen 
gesturegf{ deprecation. 
“Doctor Latour has 
premises in instant readiness since early 
“But,” he explained, 

the side 


This thing is vi 


made a 


been on the 
in the evening. 
“we decided that 
best.” 

The private physician administéred 


was 


safe 
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a hypodermic, with no _ protestation 
whatever from his patient, who was 
gentleness personified. Silently the 
company dispersed to their rooms. 
Mrs. Vauledeen hastened them thither, 
waving off every annoying sign of prof- 
fered aid. or sympathy. And for the 
rest of the night, she stood actively at 
hand with Webster and the doctor, re- 
vealing herself as a marvel of effi- 
ciency. 


Il. 


Webster saw her in her widow’s 
weeds, when, three weeks later, he 
made the third journey to Fremont— 
this time for poor Vau’s funeral serv- 
ice. He went down by Mrs. Vaule- 
deen’s special request, though, save for 
his presence, it was to be an occasion 
more than rigidly private. The widow 
had cabled for her sister, the duchess. 
The other and princess: sister was un- 
avoidably in Egypt. There would be 
hardly any one else... Vauledeen had 
died without nieces or nephews. The 
race was all but extinct. 

It was the millionaire’s private physi- 
cian, Doctor Latour, who met Webster 
at the little station, built like some rose- 
hued votive temple of native marbles 
quarried by Vauledeen from his own 
mountains, 

“He did everything like that,” said 
Latour, Webster’s backward 
glance as the limousine stealth- 
ily through the great gates of Fremont. 
“Do you make out the way he has tored 
the hydrangea hedges, banking the rail- 
road track for a mile in each direc- 
tion ?”’ 

Webster sighed. It seemed such a 
waste to allude to his dead friend as an 
artist. 

“But,” Latour continued, as if in 
solace of the other’s aching regret, “the 
days before his death were so much 
fuller than his life had been. One 
could almost be glad for him. The 
cloud passed from: before his reason, 


noting 


crept 
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That dizziness was only a matter of a 
day or two. Afterward, I never knew 
his brain so clear—so serene—so con- 
tent.” 

“You mean?” 
ward eagerly. 

“Just that! That other ,one—the 
woman in the picture—we are told that 
she died insane. Her fate was a tragedy 
that only the portrait painter discovered 
and foresaw. But Vauledeen was 
granted balm. He died; but in his death 
he found the healing of happiness. You 
will recall how his wife——” 

Interruptingly before them arose the 
turrets and galleries of Vauledeen’s 
chateau. 

“Have the man drive on,” directed 
Webster. “I must hear all.” 

“You will learn it -better from her 
own lips,” said the doctor. “She has 
asked that-you come to her at once.” 

Webster entered the salon where she 
waited. The widow arose from the 


Webster strained for- 


” 


shadow somewhere, and moved toward 


him. 

“Ah!” she murmured, with a little 
breath, half a sob. “‘You come to us 
so faithfully when we summon! You 
are so good a friend, Mr. Webster— 
so real a friend!” 

He knew not how to answer. 

“Vau knew you would come,” she 
went on. “‘You must tell him,’ he 
would say to me, ‘you must tell him of 
new-found happiness—of our 
He wanted so much that 
We both welcome 


our 
honeymoon!’ 
you should know. 
you 4 

Her tears fell freely. Webster tried 
in vain to reconstruct his memory of 
the cold, light woman of a month 
ago. 
“Come,” she said, leading the way 
toward the dining hall. 

“You know that picture,” she added, 
as they entered. 

“That picture?” gasped Webster. “I 
thought I knew it! But surely—the 
artist has been here It has been 
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retouched 
pened!” 

“Then you can see it, too? 
am so glad—so glad!” 

And now deep sobs shook the 
woman’s frame. She yielded herself to 
them, fairly leaned upon them, They 
were not sobs of bitterness. 

“She blesses me,” she said, when-she 
again found speech. “It was through 
her, you know—her horror, her silent, 
eternal curse that at last—I under- 
stood. 

“On the second night, while yet he 
raved in his delirium, I crept down 
here. I couldn’t endure my torment. 
I was resolved to end it. I sat alone 
at Vau’s old seat at the table, staring 
at something I had mixed in a goblet. 
My eyes strayed to the old tapestry 
that hung there—you remember? I 
suspected nothing. My foot pressed 
the floor before me. Suddenly the tap- 
estry flew back. It was terrifying, 
hideous. But it was wonderful, too! 
There—there she sat before me—gaz- 
ing upon me, damning me. Then all 
at once I knew—everything—all they 
both had suffered and endured—and a 
great crimson flood poured into my 
heart. And I went back to my hus- 
band, ana he opened his eyes and 
looked upon me with a soul that was 
free of the shadow. 

“T held him in my arms and called 
him my sweetheart—my love—my hus- 
band—and we lived our first honey- 
moon. Then I came back to her here 

and Well, it is said that there 
are no miracles, but somehow she was 
blessing me. And her eyes told me that 
his death would be no death, no part- 
ing. It would be a mere formality of 
the flesh. She told me that. §nd now 
she tells you that, too, so I know it can 
be no mere trick of my imagination. 
She blesses me! She blesses me!” 

“Tt is said that there are no miracles,” 
thought Webster ever after, when he 
recalled this scene. “I wonder!” 


Something has _hap- 


Oh, I 





never felt more chagrined in 

my life. You see, it was like 
this: I went to see a very curious play 
called “Old Lady 31,” by Miss Rachel 
Crothers, suggested by Louise Forss- 
lund’s novel. Before I saw it, I had 
heard from some yoyng people that it 
had bored them tremendously, and that, 
in their opinion, there could be no pos- 
sible interest in a lot of maudlin senti- 
ment expended upon half a dozen hu- 
man antiquities. Naturally I was prej- 
udiced against the play, but I went to 
inspect it, and, oddly enough, found it 
extremely vital and unusual. 

And this is where my irritation came 
in: I made up my mind to write an 
exceedingly brilliant—of course, bril- 
liant !—article on old age, the bugbear 
of the day. I gathered together con- 
siderable material, gloated over my 
scintillating facts, and then—then—I 
recollected with hateful accuracy that 
the theme had been treated exactly two 
thousand years ago. by that famous old 
fossil, Cicero! Cicero! And_ two 
thousand years ago! 

I had actually forgotten my old 
struggles with that detestable document 
known as “De Senectute,” and how I 
used to “crib” it all from a convenient 
“key.” The fact remained. Cicero had 
stolen my thunder—you see how mod- 
est I am!—and of course everybody 
is familiar with Cicero. However, I 


fs gong it was most annoying. I 
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suppose it would be silly and puerile to 
let him drive me entirely from the 
arena—it would be cowardly; so I shall 
make a few mildly discouraged re- 
marks anent “Old Lady 31,” just as 
if all the fizz had not vanished from 
my cup of champagne. 

The modern playwright rarely at- 
tacks old or middle age. He is afraid 
of it—contemptibly afraid of it. The 
modern manager looks more than 
askance at it. He is the champion of 
the pretty girl who is the niainstay of 
his theater, and he clamors for youth 
—always youth! His pretty girl never 
grows old—willingly. She has her 
wrinkles removed, her face “made 
over,” and her form lissomed, and the 
outward semblance of youth, at least, 
is there. 

Barrie, who is a wag, 
act play called “Rosalind,” in 
he coquetted timidly with middle age 
man will when he is middle- 
aged. Somerset Maugham wrote the 
play entitled “Caroline’—of which I 
have spoken before—in which middle- 
aged love struggled for interest, which 
it failed to find. Both feared their 
theme, as well they might, and our gay 
old first nighters were displeased. 

You see, the subject seems so fright- 
fully personal. When we are old 
enough to realize its- import—and we 
usually are!—we feel rather insulted. 
And when we are not old enough, we 


wrote a one- 
which 
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are merely bored. We read all sorts 
of books—‘“new thought” is, I believe, 
their excuse—in which we are told that 
old age is an error and that with cor- 
rect thinking nobody need grow old. 
And we are silly enough to consider 
that pleasant. 

_ Can you see the fate of the old-age 
play when you remember all this? 
There we sit at the theater, doing our 
level best to emphasize the fact that 
we are young, with young ideas and 
young aspirations, and then some: idi- 
otic playwright actually attempts to in- 
terest us in desiccated fossils. We 
call it “maudlin,” “stupidly sentimen- 
tal,” and “futile.” 

Occasionally some manager breaks 
out in a “mother” frenzy, and tries to 
make us sob at some old actress who 
plays “mother” réles with wonderful 
realism. This is supposed to be aw- 
fully good for the young reprobate. 
It lures him back to memories of the 


days when he was at mother’s knee, 


and all that sort of thing. We possess 
one or two managers who can always 
sob when they see a “mother” play. 
“The prime of life,” said a character 
in an old comedy, “is exactly five years 
ahead of whatever age you are.” We 
believe that thoroughly. We are al- 
ways too young for old plays. 

In “Old Lady 31,” the principal 
scene took placé in an old ladies’ home, 
and there you saw all the poor old 
souls just waiting to die, precisely as 
you see them at fashionable summer 
hotels, where they “rock” on the piaz- 
zas, interested merely in their “vict- 
uals.” The leading character is an old 
woman who, having lost all her money 
and her home, is compelled to go to 
this resort. As she hates to part with 
her husband, it is arranged that he 
shall accompany her to the home. And 
there he is known as “Old Lady 31.” 

The comedy accrues from situations 
in which the old women apparently fall 
in love with him, and load him with 


attentions, and make his wife unhappy. 
In the end, of course, he comes into a 
neat sum of money and lives happily 
ever after. 

Dear old Cicero! Listen to this: 
“Young men take pleasure in the les- 
sons of the old, by which they are led 
on to the pursuits of virtue. Old 
age is so far from being feeble and in- 
active that it is even industrious, and 
always doing and devising something.” 
Doesn’t that sound deliciously out of 
date? Isn’t it exquisitely platitudinous? 

To-day grandmamma wears a short 
skirt, showing her shoe tops and more, 
and grandpapa goes out with the boys 
and sits in the front rows at the Win- 
ter Garden and the Century. 

“For what expression can be more 
contemptible than that of Milo of Cro- 
tona,” asks Cicero—you must admit 
that I am ringing in Cicero most im- 
partially—“who, @ then he was an old 
man and was looking at the prize fight- 
ers exercising themselves on the bourse, 
is reported to have looked at his arms 
and, weeping over them, to have said: 
‘But these indeed are now dead.’ ” 

That sounds better. That really ex- 
plains the modern attitude toward old 
age, the reluctance to accept it as en- 
tertainment and the belief that the mere 
view of youth is enjoyable. We laugh 
at dowagers, we are bored by gray- 
haired old, gentlemen, and, as for their 
affairs, we regard them as 
gusting. And the older we 
the more certain we are that we could 
go on loving till we are ninety in the 
shade, the more reluctant we are to 
patronize such ideas in plays. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed “Old Lady 31.” It 
amused me. It hit at the snobbery of 
my middle age; it demolished the hy- 
pocrisy of my “new thought ;” it made 
me feel that if I wasn’t quite there, I 
was at least approaching. It was a 
welcome change from the eternal “love 
story” of aggressive youth, usually 
acted by a woman who isn’t young 


love dis- 


are, and 














and a man who is merely pretending. 
Juliet, who was fourteen, according to 
the Shakespearean idea, is most real- 
istically portrayed by a woman who is 
forty, and Romeo, who was a dashing 
Lothario, is .most successfully illus- 
trated by the actor whose youth has 
passed. And why should we want to 
see old people bluffing us into the be- 
lief that they are young? Merely, I 
presume, because we are so addicted 
to that sort of bluff ourselves. It is 
our attitude. 

It was Miss Emma Dunn, an actress 
who has often been cast for “mother” 
roles, who played the “lead” in “Old 
Lady 31,” and the cast contained some 
exceedinglysancient actresses. One of 
them had once supported Wilkes Booth, 
and it was really delightful to watch 
the “authority” and the delicacy of-her 
work. This very old actress had very 
little to do, but when she was on the 
stage, you found yourself eagerly at- 
tracted by her presence and absorbed 
by the artistic manner in which she 
made herself dominant, without en- 
deavoring to do it. 

The philosophy of the old people was 
interesting; the absence of imperti- 
nently youthful epigram was refresh- 
ing; the elimination of sex was a re- 
lief; and the entire play was “out of 
the ordinary.” Of course it was dar- 
ing. I smiled as I those “bril- 
liant” first fighters confronted with the 
abject problem of advanced years, and 
I noticed how they 
laughed. They were all “dolled up” 
and gorgeous in their admirably youth- 
ful raiment, and they expected, as they 
always expect, to be entertained by the 
usual story of how He loved Her until 
the last act, when They were married 
in the pleasantly conventional way of 
all such stories. 

Oh, I adore youth, of course. It is 
quite necessary, and nearly always en- 
tertaining, but sometimes—just some- 
times—we might be allowed to realize 
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Even if the thought 
made us weep, that would be no rea- 


that it does pass. 


son against it. Pathos is healthy oc- 
casionally, and the conventional pathos 
of the theater is so tiresome that it 
makes me laugh! We love to weep 
when the lovely heroine is driven out— 
out—into the night. Why should we 
Object to shed a tear or so when we 
realize that she is—fifty! 

Then, as Cicero says: “Of all the 
periods of life, there is a definite limit, 
but of old age, there is no limit fixed.” 
That should be satisfactory. Old age 
at least doesn’t change, or dye itself 
up, or have itself “made over;” the 
idea of it can be kept up interminably. 
No pretense, no humbug, no hypocrisy 
are necessary. At sixty we can be our- 
selves until we are eighty, and then we 
can still be ourselves. 

At least you may be grateful to 
Cicero. If he hadn’t written so much 
on the subject two thousand years ago, 
I should have gone on for pages more! 
I should have been most prolific. How- 
ever, he got ahead of me, and I’m not 
at all sure, after all, that ’tis not better 
so. 
I rush to the very fount of etérnal 
youth—to Ziegfeld, to Dillingham, to 
the Century Theater, and to “The 
Century Girl.” Ah, tliat is where true 
happiness lies, and where no grave 
problems await us! That is the sub- 
lime pit into which we can cast all 
our lugubrious thoughts, and where old 
people can imagine themselves youthful 
and vigorous. Ziegfeld and Dilling- 
ham know their human nature, and 
know it well. The foibles of to-day 
are their excuse, and the Tired Busi- 
ness Man-—tired of being old, and of 
looking at his contemporaries to make 
sure of his own age in theirs—their. 
prey. To rollic and to gambol, and 
to watch others rollic and gambol— 
that is the popular pursuit. On the 
stage of this Gargantuan theater, gray 
hair is the butt, the comedy, and the 
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very inspiration of humor. Beautiful 
woman reigns supreme, in a paroxysm 
of ecstatic youth, and all is joy! 
Unlimited “capital,” to be used ex- 
clusively for the glorification of youth 


—for even youth needs money—was at - 


their beck and call, and how jocundly 
it becked and called! Honestly I be- 
lieve that even decrepitude could have 
been made luminous by such tremen- 
dous, expenditure. 

“The Century Girl” was inordinately 
magnificent, though nobody had the 
least idea why the splendid entertain- 
ment was so called. It sounded rather 
old! It was, however, deliciously 
young. You saw one beauty, and be= 
fore you had time to realize her youth 
and charm, you saw another. Such a 
galaxy of youth has rarely been imag- 
ined. It oceurred to you that these 
charmers, born every minute, were 


merely cast into this world for the 
benefit of Ziegfeld and Dillingham. I 


could picture those benign managers 
chuckling in their sleeves and murmur- 
ing: “Well, even while our audience is 
gazing upon these charms, more are 
being projected into the world for our 
future use.” It was the very prodi- 
gality of youth—the youth that you 
look at and glory in. It does little, 
but it suggests much. It has no ideas, 
but it has splendid curves and won- 
derful allurement. It is efflorescent and 
bewilderingly lovely, coruscant, deco- 
rative, and spectacular. 

The joke of it all was that on the 
very evening that “The Century Girl” 
came to town, a particularly whimsical 
and thought-laden play by the tin god 
of the critics, Bernard Shaw, was pro- 
duced at another theater. This play 
was called “Getting Married” and 
Well, you know Shaw and his vogue 
with modern criticism. Yet every critic 
in town—every chap that pretends to 
sit in adoration at the Shaw shrine— 
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went uptown to the Century Theater, to 
be young and glittering and uncritical! 
The Shaw play was left for second- 
night consideration—can you realize 
the enormity of it?—and Ziegfeld- 
Dillingham usurped the _first-night 
honor. Then—I really don’t know 
whether I ought to tell you this, but I 
shall!—every critic honored Ziegfeld- 
Dillingham by actually wearing swal- 
low-tail and “topper,” while for Shaw, 
the next night, the most careless every- 
day was deemed good enough. Alas! 
Is this, or is it not, a commentary on 
the allurement of youth and the spec- 
tacular radiance of shimmering ado- 
lescence ? 

In a gripping melodrafna—pardon 
me for calling it “gripping,” but I do 
like to do the conventional thing grace- 
fully at times—entitled “The 13th 
Chair,” Mr. Bayard Veiller appealed to 
the youth, unemphasized by sex, that 
revels in a “mystery” story. Possibly 
this also does similar service with un- 
youth. I think it does. 

I was going to say a great deal about 
Miss Clare Kummer’s play, “Good Gra- 
cious Annabelle,” in which the very 
frivolity of youth was displayed; also 
about the extinguished “Basker,” in 
which Mr. Cyril Maude proved that in 
his case, old age, as viewed in his pre- 
vious offering of “Grumpy,” was far 
more tseful; “Captain Kidd, 
Junior,” in which youthful exploits 
around a buried treasure were offered 
as a theme; and about Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, this time at the Neighborhood 
Theater. Again poor Mr. Shaw must 
suffer from unworthy competition—and 
lack of space. It is just as well. I 
feel very grouchy. I cannot forget that 
Cicero ruined one of my best subjects 
and really placed me at a signal dis- 
advantage. 

It is rather maddening, isn’t it? 
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Crowds and Applause 
UCH has been written and said about the psychology of crowds. It is a 
subject of unending interest. Each great gathering is much like all the 
rest, yet each is different. Strong personalities stand out or are merged 
into the great whole. A crowd sings, yet no one voice is dominant. But some 
crowds will sing better than others; just as we hear more of a certain choral 
society because it contains carefully selected singers. 

In any theater, when various characters come out representing one or another 
of the warring nations, you will hear shouts of approval for one monarch in par- 
ticular—shouts that last longer than the rest. Yet it is obvious to the blindest 
among us that, by and large, our people feel a deeper sympathy for the rulers 
of any of the other countries of Europe. In the North, “Dixie” will be more 
vociferously applauded than “Yankee Doodle” ever was. It may be contended 
that this is because of the rousing character of the tune. But one might hold 
that “Yankee Doodle” is equally thrilling, and that the words of thé songs 
cannot be a criterion of their popularity, since the person has never been met 
who could repeat either of the lyrics in their entirety! 

Most applause is due to a state bordering on hysteria. The Yankee tem- 
perament, indeed, always loves, and therefore feels a deep sympathy for, the 
under dog; and even this generation is sorry for the humiliation of the South 
in the struggle of Lincoln’s day. Curiously enough, we applaud, too, that which 
.we do not love—particularly when a group of hissers attempt to do their worst. 
But happily it is not difficult to drown the sharp noise of the hissers, even 
though that element predominates. Handclapping is a more forceful means 
of self-expression; therefore, a few who applaud can carry the day over a 
majority who object. 

I remember the case of two men who were running for mayor in a large 
city. One of the candidates received an ovation; the other was met with respect- 
ful silence. At the polls, however, the ballots were eloquent for the second can- 
didate—they literally spoke volumes. When the shouting had died away at 
the political meeting, wise men put their thinking caps on, and the result of that 
thinking was known on Election Day. 

“The bellowing cow soonest forgets its calf,” is an old saying. A scream- 
ing, boisterous crowd is not always a remembering crowd. Great things grow 
in silence; and some great men are listened to amid that silence which is the 
highest tribute an audience can pay. Cy, T. 


Adventure 
P | SHE zest with which women enter into so-called “men’s” pursuits—and 


’ 


succeed—is a sort of indirect acknowledgment of general feminine in- 


feriority, says the cynical observer. Otherwise, why all this gleefulness 
over a success that is taken as a matter of course in the masculine world? How- 
ever, this joy of accomplishment comes from something deeper than the natural 
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triumph over having performed a supposedly impossible task. The human race 
is blessed with an unconquerable thirst for adventure; without it we should not 
- have risen from clods to be the discoverers of worlds visible and invisible. But 
up to recent times, women, though members of the human race—a statement 
no longer questioned even in theological circles—have seldom been able to enjoy 
the thrills of adventure, excepting by proxy. 

That these proxy thrills were precious, witness Queen Isabella’s readiness 
to pawn her jewels that Columbus might set his sails for an ‘unknown shore. 
No doubt, the wives of vikings and such ilk felt themselves amply repaid for 
their continuous risk of widowhood by the secondhand thrills gleaned from their 
spouses’ unhampered rehearsals of joyous adventures. At least it is a matter 
of history that never did these swashbucklers lack for helpmates. 

Occasionally some maid, determining to satisfy at firsthand her soul hunger 
for adventure—and aided thereto by dreams and masculine attire—pursued an 
exciting career as a Joan of Arc or a Boadicea. But it is only in modern times 
that women have had’ a wholesale opportunity to leave the fireside’s guarded 
routine for encounters with the world in their own genteel petticoats. True, they 
have not yet gone far afield, having so recently entered upon this free-will 
state. But it is safe to say that never did red-blooded manhood experience 
greater delight in the quest of the unknown than do our breathless sisters in 
each step of their conquest of factory, office and profession. 

This freedom of choice is the life-giving stimulus of all work. No matter 
how commonplace the task, if it can be done in the free spirit of adventure, 
there enters into it something of creative energy that renders both the work and 
the worker distinctive. On the other hand, nothing so paralyzes work and 
worker as a feeling of compulsion. 

The fundamental task of women has benefited most from this freedom of 
choice. Thanks to the economic independence gained by woman’s entrance 
into the industrial world, marriage need no longer be degraded into a convenience 
or a state necessity, but can take its proper and natural rank as the supreme 
adventure. 

We cannot yet estimate all that this life-giving stimulus will give to the 
race. Whatever the gifts, they will be good, shining with the splendid strength 


of the joyous adventure. G. M. S. 


The *“‘Woman’s Vote’—An Exploded Theory 
NE of the most interesting phases of an unusually interesting presidential 
campaign has been the sudden ‘prominence of the woman’s vote and the 

rather amusing uncertainty and anxiety of both parties as to how it 


, 


would be cast. The very expression, “the woman’s vote,” indicated the attitude 
of the campaign managers toward this new and unknown quantity that had to 
be taken into their calculations. In spite of the fact that women have been 
taking part in national elections, with no very startling results, for a quarter 
of a century, ever since Wyoming became a State, the idea still persisted that 
women would think and act as a group—that their vote could be roughly classed 
as a unit, like the farmers’ vote or the labor vote. a 
The campaign just concluded offered a very good opportunity to test the 
validity of this theory. This year, if ever, collective action on the part of the 
women voters was to be expected, since each of the two great parties had an 


n 
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issue that was supposed to appeal with especial force to women. The Democrats 
made the plea, “He kept us out of war;” the Republicans countered with their 
candidate’s frank indorsement of a Federal suffrage amendment. 

Unfortunately Illinois is the only State in which the women’s votes are 
counted separately from the men’s, so it is impossible to tell just how many 
women in each of the suffrage States voted for Wilson and how many for 
Hughes; but one thing is certain—they did not vote en masse for any one. To 
be sure, the fact that ten out of the twelve suffrage States went for Wilson might 
seem to indicate that the peace argument did indeed win the women voters as 
a group, but if that were so, why should the same argument have failed with the 
women of Ore. n and Illinois? One would almost be forced to the absurd 
conclusion that the latter are lacking in some essential quality of womanhood. 

It is far more reasonable to take the vote in Illinois as typical of the vote 
in the other suffrage States. In Illinois,~according to the figures given out at 
the present writing, the women divided their votes between the two ¢andidates 
in very much the same proportions as the men. In other words, they did not 
vote as a sex at all, but were influenced by precisely the same considerations as 
the men of their particular locality. 

It may be argued that since both parties had a specialty for women, se to 
speak, the two appeals may have counteracted each other and so divided the 
woman’s vote, but this in itself is an admission that women do not all look at 
things from the same point of view any more than men do—that they are not 
going to be swayed with one accord to this side or to that under the influence of 
some deep, mysterious sympathy that men know nothing of. After all, women 
are not a distinct species, with a separate set of interests and emotions. They are 
human beings before they are women, and campaign managers will soon learn 
that the woman’s vote includes as many shades of political opinion as the man’s 
M. H. W.. 


vote. 

Red Geraniums 
EEN in the gardens of the rich, they appear stiff, formal, merely deco- 
S rative. In the windows of stately and palatial houses, they are no less 
so. But in the windows of the poor, they seem friendly and at home. No 
matter how mean the soil and meager the sunshine, bravely they bloom in the 
grim purlieus of poverty, like little missionaries of cheer and beauty. Hardy 
and pungent, developing in spite of all the rigors of circumstance, they typify 
the lives of their humble hosts. Their brilliant blossoms, ever ready to blow 
even against a frost-arabesqued pane, are the delight of the poor. Witness a 
ragged gamin tend and adore a sprig of geranium in a tomato-can flowerpot, 
or watch the eyes of a tenement invalid glow with pleasure at the scarlet sign, 
or see a factory girl twine a cluster in her dark hair, and you will feel the 
tender and deep significance of a mere flower—the feeling that Wordsworth, 
Emerson, and Bunner tried to express in living verse. Though sold for a sum 
that is trifling, and as common as daylight, yet it may come to have a value that 

humanity has-only given its most cherished symbols. D. E. W. 
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WI!tH this number, AINSLEE’s starts 

upon its twentieth year. In our 
nineteen years, we have seen contem- 
poraries come, thrive, sicken, and go. 
We have seen dignified, cultured maga- 
zines, no older than ourselves, become 
panic-stricken at approaching age and 
take to literary short skirts and lip 
rouge in frantic effort to keep their 
youthful charm. 

We are old enough to have given out 
readers stories by Bret Harte and Stan- 
ley J. Weyman. We have seen O. 
Henry and Jack London come and go. 
Our first contributions from William J. 
Locke and Jeffery Farnol go back to a 
time when these two were unknown to 
American readers. We must be very 
old. Perhaps we ought to write nice 
rambly reminiscences of something or 
other and spread them out through ten 
or twelve numbers of the magazine, 
with here and there “a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait from the original daguer- 
reotype now in the possession of 4 

But AINSLEE’s is not old. The age of 
a magazine cannot be measured in 
years, because the magazine is born 
anew with each issue. And AINSLEE’S 
is even younger to-day than it was in 
its very first number. It often takes 
years to achieve the knack of real youth. 
The very fact that AINSLEE’s has been 
in existence as long as it has is the proof 
of its present youth. It is the old mag- 
azine that dies young. 





A 
OW that you have read the first in- 
stallment of May Edginton’s new 
novel, don’t you agree with us that “The 
Man Who Broke the Rule” is one of 
the most absorbing serials that A1ns- 
LEE’s has printed in recent years, not 


excepting even “The Unspeakable 
Perk,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
“The Daughter Pays,” by Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds, or “Big Tremaine,” by Ma- 
rie Van Vorst? 

The first of the new novels, by the 
way, which Miss Van Vorst has done 
for us will be printed complete in 
Arnstee’s for March. You will find 
“The Greater Light” filled with the 
charm and appeal that characterize all 
of her work. ' 

The short stories for March will in- 
clude a colorful mystery story, “The 
Tyrant of St. Beauvais,”” by F. Berke- 
ley Smith. Mr. Smith has been en- 
gaged in completing “Enoch Crane,” 
the partly finished novel left’ by his 
father, F. Hopkinson Smith, and this 
is the first short story from his pen in 
many months. 

In “Miss Thackera’s Du Barry Ring,” 
Miriam Cruikshank tells pf the unfa- 
miliar emotions and startling behavior 
of a prim New England girl while 
wearing a ring reputed to be possessed 
of strange charms. It’s a delightful lit- 
tle tale, and you don’t have to believe 
in the ring unless you want to. 

I. A. R. Wylie contributes a power- 
ful story growing out of the war—one 
of her best. Katharine Baker gives 
us one of the most unusual of her 
sprightly love stories, called “The Bird- 
man and the Fish Out of Water.” Ber- 
ton Braley’s little yarn, ‘No. 6,000,000,- 
oo1,” is like an O. Henry story in that 
it doesn’t in the least resemble any of 
the stories that are supposed to be like 
O. Henry’s. 

For March Albert Payson Terhune 
draws a brilliant picture of Jane Shore, 
the medieval wonder woman. 
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City Physicians Explain Why. They Prescribe 
Nuxated Iron to Make Beautiful, Healthy 
Women and Strong, Vigorous Men 





NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 





Quickly‘transforms the flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women 
into a perfect glow of health and beauty—Often increases the strength of delicate, 
nervous, run-down folks 200 per cent in two weeks’ time. 


It is conservatively estimated that over three mil- 
lion people annually in this country alone are taking 
Nuxated Tron. Such astonishing results have been 


reported from its use both by doctors and laymen, that 
a number of physicians in various parts of the coun- 








try have been asked to explain why they prescribe it 
so extensively, and why it apparently produces so 
much better results than were obtained from the old 
forms of inorganie iron, 

Iixtracts from some of the letters received are given 
below : 

Ir. King, a New York 
physician and = author, 
sil “There can be no 
vigerous iron men with- 
out iron.” 

lallor means anaemia, 

\naemia means iron 
deficiency, The skin of 
ansemic men and women 

pale. The flesh flabby. 

muscles lack tone, 
brain fags and the 

memory fails and they 
often become weak, nerv- 
ous irritable, despond- 
ent and melane holy. 
When the iron goes from 
the blood of women, the 
roses go from their 
checks. In the most common foods of America, the 

irches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bree crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 





farina, degerminated ‘nmeal, 


- is iron to be found. 


ALO, 





mn Refining processes have 
removed the iron of Mother Earth from these impov- 
erished foods, and silly methods of home cookery, by 


throwing down the waste-pipe the water in which our 
vegetables are cooked is responsible for another grave 


iron loss. 
Cherefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
and vigor to a ripe age, you must supply the iron 
de iency in your food by using some form of orgahic 
ire just as you would use salt when your food has 
nough salt. 
Ir Sauer, a soston 
ician who has 
d both in this coun 
nd in great Euro 
i Medical ‘Institutions 
“As I have said a 
lred times over, or- 
vunic iron is the greatest 


ill strength builders. 





If people would only 
throw away patent medi- 
cines and nauseous con- 
coctions and take simple 
Nuxated Tron, I am con- 
vineed the lives of@ 
thor of persons 
might be saved, who now 
dir ar from pneu- 
n — consump- 
tion nfinee “liver and 
heart troubles, ete. The (AUK...) 
! and true cause which 
started their diseases was w a? Sauer, M. 2) 
nothing more nor less 
n a weakened condi- 
brought on by lack of iron in the blood.”’ 
‘ot long ago a man came to me who was nearly 


a century old and asked me to give him a prelim- 
y examination for life insurance. I was aston- 
d to find him with a blood pressure of a boy of 20 
| as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a young man; 
ict, a man he really was notwithstanding 


young 
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his age. The secret, he said, was taking iron—nux- 
ated iron had filled him with renewed life. At 350 he 
was in bad health; at 46 he was careworn and nearly 
all in—now at 50, after taking nuxated iron a mir- 
acle of vitality and his face beaming with the buoy- 
ancy of youth. 


blood to 
no mat 


Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your 
change food into living tissue. Without it, 
ter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly-looking, just like a 
plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. 

If you are not strong or well you owe it to yourself 
to make the following test See how long you can 
work or how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 
iron three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength ¢ in and see how much you 
have gained, I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirly rid themselves of 
all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in 
from ten to fourteen days’ time, simply by taking iron 
in the proper form. And this,’after they had in some 












cases been doctoring for months without obtaining 
any benefit. But don’t take the old forms of reduced 
iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to save 
a few cents. The iron demanded by Mother Nature 
for the red coloring matter in the blood of her chil- 
dren is, alas! not that kind of iron. You must take 
iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and assimi- 
lated to do you any good, otherwise it m prove 
worse than useless. Many an athlete and prize-fighter 


has won the day simply because he knew the secret of 














great strength and endurance and filled his blood with 
iron before he went into the affray; while many an 
other has gone down in inglorious defeat simply for 
the lack of iron. 
Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, 
another New York phy- 
sicilan, said “7 lave 
never before given out 
any medical information 
or advice for publica 
tion, as I ordinarily do 
not believe in it But in 
the case of Nuxated Iron 
I feel I would be remiss 
in my duty not to n 
tion it. I have taken it 
myself and given it to 
my patients with most 
surprising and _ satisfac 
tory results. And those 
who wish quickly to in- 
crease their strength, 
power and endurance S. Jaques, M.D. 
will find it a most re- 


markable and wonderfully effective remedy.” 
NOTE—Nuxated Iron is not a patent medicine nor 


secret remedy, but one which is well known to drug- 
gists and whose iron constituents is widely prescribed 
by eminent physicians everywhere. Unlike the older 
inorganic iron products, it is easily assimilated, does 
not injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset the 
stomach ; on the contrary, it is a most potent remedy, 
in nearly all forms of indigestion, as well as for nerv- 
ous run-down conditions. The manufacturers have 
such great confidence in Nuxated Iron that they offer 
to forfeit $100.00 to any charitalde institution if they 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 who lacks 
iron and increase their strength 200 per cent. or over 
in four weeks’ time provided they have no serious 
organic trouble. They also offer to refund your money 
if it does not at least double your strength and en 
durance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by all good 


druggists. 
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Ainslee’s for March 








Will contain, complete, “The Greater Light,” 
anew novel by the author of 
“Big Tremaine,” 


MARIE VAN VORST 


The short stories will include striking contri- 
butions from F. Berkeley Smith, Katharine 
Baker, I. A. R. Wylie, and Miriam Cruikshank. 
In his “Stories of the Super-Women,” Albert 
Payson Terhune writes of “Jane Shore, the 
Medieval Wonder Woman.” Then, of course, 
there will be the second large installment of 


“The Man Who Broke the Rule,” by 


MAY EDGINTON 


The present cost of paper is very high. You 
will find none of it wasted in the March 


number of “the magazine that entertains.” 


AINSLEE’S 


On sale February 13th. Fifteen cents the copy 
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Test Neolin Wear 
Prove Neolin Saving 
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What does it mean—the modern, 
perfect sole ? 

























BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star 


Writes: “Créme Mignon is concentrated Roses It means Neédlin, the synthetic sole 
Rcsieneesqittitestici Hapelis qegell why and that means — 

mended. by the most: beautiful. women ‘ot the stage and —A last-long sole that wears and 

screen: Pai Aine mR n is the favorite crear en wears when your leather 

DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN soles have just been wearing out. 





when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 
will bring to your face the same rosy glow of youth 
and perfect he alth—the appe: aling, fre shness and charm to . N 1; ° S / 

which every woman is entitled, Carelessness alone is re- AY vr e 
sponsible for a sallow complexion, unsighthy blotches anda €0 1H O é 

tired, drawn face. It is easy to make your friends proud of P 

you. Can you afford not tot 





OUR GUARANTEE —A sole that reduces the cost of 
satisfaction o oney re ed me this: T ders of 
Sy ee: will remit 60c. in chauiee or Gotu, We C shoe wear most for those that 
will send, prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon. If this feel it most 


“am does not refresh and improve your complexion better 
tl un any cream or lotion you bave ever used, we will, upon 
eipt of the jar—whether full or empty—immediately 


p> turn your fifty cents. We guarantee this to you and to | — . 
the putlisbers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. o~ 
CREME MIGNON CO..540 W. 165th St., New York City Ne colin Sol es + ° 














SPECIAL OFFER foni*erecelvt of sec benutifal Alum! —An all-weather sole— that’s good 
num Box, Purse Size, containing C rene Bignce and Csi jair eee a . A -- 
Gomvienion Pomracr coceeh for we i.e ters short time coly. in spring, good in winter, be- 
to prove the wandertal value of the Mignon produc Large °° - 
of Creme Mignon 60c- postpaid. cause its waterproof and grip- 

















ground too. 


That’s good in summer because 
it's light and flexible and good 
looking for all its durability. 


Neolin Soles © € 


A sole that looks well and looks 
modern. A sole that holds its 
looks and the shape of the shoe 
it's worn on after much wetting 
and much hard work 
































Nedlin Soles for grown-ups and 
children. Nedlin Soles in black, 
white, tan. Nedlin Soles—the same 
on any price of shoe. 7 

Avoid imitations, mark that mark; 
stampit on your memory: Nedlin— 
the trade symbol for a never - changing quality product of 


Pca Tire & RubberCo., Akron,O. 


( Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg U S. Pat OF 


elect Better than Leather 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
50 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Mahogany Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke 
‘em. The Bud Cigarette Company, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 
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LVVE SVENES IN SEVEN DEADLY SINS 












The LADIES’ 
WORLD 


offers a fasci- 


McCLURE 
PICTURES 


present a series 


nating series of 
stories by Flor- of seven five- 
ence Morse reel photo. 
ingsley, en- plays, each pli 
titled SEVEN exempli fy ine 
one of th 





vy", “Pride " 


vy”, 


“Passion”, 
“Wrath ” leased January 

Greed”, 8th. The other 
“Sloth” plays will im. 
and The mediately fol- 
enth Sin, the low. 
title of which 
will be an- 

later. 


have a price! 


immediate wealth 
and social power. 
( She is tempted 
to take the short and 
easy road; she does 
not see the dangers, 
she does not know 
that Seven Deadly 
Sins are waiting to 
ensnare her. 

















GEORGE LE GUERE as Adam 
Moore, the lover 
SHIRLEY MASON ‘ve Leslie, 

teteeod ‘ 





Adam Moore is a virile young American, 
struggling to win success—and Eve Leslie. 
Eve admires Adam and yet—other men offer her 


These great stars will act the story for the films 





Ann Murdock Holbrook Blinn Nance_O’ Neill Charlotte Walker H. B. Warner 

















EVE LESLIE IS BESET BY SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


VE LESLIE is young, beautiful, ap- 
pealing. Wealth, luxury, social suc- 
cess are within her reach. But they 


Will Adam triumph with his sweetheart 
over the insidious forces arrayed against 
them? These questions will absorb your in- 
terest if you follow Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
great series through The Ladies’ World. 


Seven Deadly Sins is now on the screen. 
Your enjoyment of this [series of seven five- 
reel photoplays 
each play exem 
plifying one of the 
Seven Deadly Sins— 
will be trebled if you 
first become familiar 
with its characters 
and their romantic 
adventures in The 
Ladies’ World, the 
McClure magazine 





ja nn T r) W for women—just 10 
h t 
Free! at last? HE LADIES ORLD os neares 
Meces's Read the story in The Ladies’ World 







Ruspetee 


Write in ‘ 
and" address. and 


treet of Speatve 


See the films in your favorite theatre 











name and 
in which yeu + FA 
Seven Deadly Sins. "Tear of an 














mail to Mo’ Picture Edito: 
Ladies’ World, 261 4th Ave 
New York. A Surprise Packag jo rom 


oungest and pr ttiest f 
the dime will be sent to y ou fee. ° 
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Bertrand W. Sinclair 





Roman Doubleday 

















Henry de Vere Stacpoole Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Albert Payson Terhune Robert Welles Ritchie 
Roy Norton Frederick R. Bechdolt 
Henry C. Rowland J. Frank Davis 
Frederick Irving Anderson H. C. Witwer 

Henry Rucker Buck Connor 







Alan Sullivan 
A. M. Chisholm 


B. M. Bower 
Wilbur Hall 













Dane Coolidge Francis Metcalfe 

Howard Fielding Ralph D. Paine 

Francis Lynde Holman Day 

William R. Lighton Foxhall Williams 

W. B. M. Ferguson John R., Coryell 

Clarence L. Cullen Allan Sangree 

William H. Hamby William Slavens McNutt 







George C. Shedd Vingie E. Roe 














These are a few of the favorite writers of live fiction 
who will contribute to PopuLar MAGAzinE in 1917, 
and make it a gala year for readers. 
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The Luxury and Healthfulness 
of Daily Massage Brought 


to Your Home 


This wonderful massage machine, by its sooth- 
ing suction, opens and cleanses the pores. It 
stimulates circulation, and builds up the tissues, 
smooths out wrinkles, removes blackheads, and 
clears away blemishes, leaving the skin 


tefreshed and glowing with health. Requires no electricity 
low in price. Sent on free trial to prove it. See offer below. 


CLEANG Pore 5: 2 
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- 
VACUUM MASSAGE OUTFIT - 
Consists of Vacuum Chamber = 
Sitting feped oval Jaucets. ¥ ~ 

ve ‘« tho a 
face nad badel poneenes Paral Pest ~ 
cial cups for = 
ven fee = 
“tubing 4 

book. A 

- 
The “Clean-O-Pore” is a high-grade Massage Machine, in- = 
dispensable to those who take pride in their appearance. = 
Fits on any wash basin faucet. Its suctionis produced by = 
force of water passing through the Vacuum Chamber. No = 


water touches the f rey othing to Operate —only run- 
ning water required. ? s to get out of order. Spend 10 minutes 
aday massaging with it andi ceo your improved appearance ina week. 


A Luxury After Shaving 


After shavine, a massage with the “Clean-O- 
Pore” is de ightfully soothing and refresh- 
ing. It gives one that well groome d appear- 
ance. For Scalp Massage, the *’Clean-O- Pore” 
is unequalled. Kids the hair of dandruff and 
brings blood to the roots, stimulating them, 
and growing hair in Nature’s way. 


Develops the Bust 
The flesh and tissues of the bust - 
being so elastic and susceptible to development, 

*Clean-O-Pore”’ massaging will show surprising 
results ina very short time. You owe itto yourself 
to look your best. It is within your power to do so. 





















the, World's finest trains running between 
coicage o and I re) pas Sugars se my a‘ mile a minute’’ 


iat" Watch in the cab. Whitcomb says: 
elisa Walch LEVER CARRIED. en. 
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“Santa Fe Special” 


A 
MONTH 
The REAL triumph of watch manufacturing—SEE this 
watch FIRST. Sent~ without one Penny down. 
Write for FREE Watch Book Today— 
shows newest watch case designs in4-colors. READ the 
so-called SECRETS of watch making. READ how you 
can save from ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF of your money 
—Buy “Direct,’’ cut out the wholesale jeweler’s profit, 


Buy The BEST RAILROAD Watch 
The Famous“‘Santa Fe Special’”’ 


—the one watch “That's Guaranteed for Life,” thin model, all sizes, 
d to isochronism, adjusted to tem- 








perature, adjusted to the second. 
EASY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOU—Write today— 
your name on a postal brings the FREE watch book. 


SANTA FE WATCH CO,, Dept. 267 Topeka, Kan. 











YOUR NEWS DEALER 





maintains his store at considerable expense. 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 





Special Offer — 
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10 Days’ Free Trial = 

= 

See the ** Clean-O-Pore''—use it—note = 
the wonderful res tained from its 

daily use. _ Pin a $2 bill, your check, or a mney order to the « = 

pon below; 1 to us- and a "‘Clean-O-} wilh come to 4 

you by Parcel Post If not more than satisf din 10 days return it = 

Your ey 1 be promptly refunded mn provtn urappearanceé = 

é c d coupon — now, re you forgetit. & 

= 

= 

- 


GUARANTEE COUPON 

flncicced, fag &. Send me, prepaid, by Parcel 
n-O-Pore ’’ Massage Outfit on the 

a be ataa that if lam not entirely satisfied 
my money will be promptly refunded. 








My Druggist’s name I8......scccscesseesseees 
CLEAN-O-PORE MFG. co. 
260 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.C. 


Makers of 
the Famous 


Clean-O- - 

Pore — . 
Mas- aks 

sage m 
Cream ‘ 
AGENTS 

If you have 

selling ex 


perience and can 
carry a small stock, 
Write at once, 











Please mention this magazine 


ness profitable? 
of AINSLEE’S, POPULAR, SMITH’S 
AROUND, 
PICTURE-PLAY magazines, 


YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


Top-NoTcH, 


and he will gladly deliver them to your residence 
regularly. 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 





A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


| 
when answering advertisements 


He 
He carries 


Then why not give 


Tell him to show you — 
PEOPLE’S, ALL 
DETECTIV E Stony and 
Select those you want 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a Josing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t | 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t makea particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single month of 
for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 
Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for res 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of a’ 
and is the most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly 
reliable remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not.a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is a radical, efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to ccntinue the 


| use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 
f better in every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
| : 






























—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using it, it 
will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes with 
each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to 
banish the tobacco habit when taken according to 
the plain and easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Convincing Proof 


If you’rea slave of the tobacco habit and 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting “‘for 


keeps” you owe it to yourself and to your family Og NEWELL PHARMACAL co., 
ep 





to mail the coupon below or send your mame and 570, St. Louis, Mo. 
address on a postal and receive our free et Jefe) ’ ithout obligating me in any way, your free 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human a aaenee cond, wt the tobacco habit and proof that ‘obacco 


system, and positive proof that Tobacco Re- ree me from the tobacco habit. 


i itively f 
deemer will quickly free you from the habit. og Redeemer will positively 


Newell Pharmacal Company Dac .......0.c-ccoeesccecenes-ecccoreeconccccocsersnsenessssonsccsooes consesseseneses 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 0. fej 
Street and NoO..... .....----cecce-ssenseeecssnsnennneesteenenne sneaenenenan snneneees seme 


y 4 ae Town....... scsseceseensesnsscossconsoncscosoosonconse BtatO......cecccesceerecccesces — 
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“Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 

Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is asimple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In Asthma it shortens the attack and ensures 
comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, com- 


posed of slippery elin bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene, They can t 
harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


g-Miles Buildi Montreal, Canada 








or | 



















GENUINE eras GEMS 


their dazzling fire forever. raanet in solid gold, 
fst 7 went yonewnes fy = i ie eters. A ams 
ire an leasts. inds of jewe tour 
ing fo Bary vayments Ml re 
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Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 610 to 20 on 
@ bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now some AO it 
styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; 

duced, Other reliable modeis, $14.75 up. WE Duliven 
FREE to you on approval and 30 days trialand riding 
test. Our big FREE catalog shows everything new 
in bicyclesand sundries. Write forit. TIRES, lamps, 
wheels, parts and supplies at Aalf usual prices, 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries unt!) you 
te and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
liberal terms. AP So. brings eve DEPT: Write now. 
MEAD CYCL EPT.§-38 CHICAGO 













for that HACKING COUGH 


Get quick relief from the 
irritating cough, soothe the 
throat, stop the tickling and 
help the bronchial tubes with 


BROWN’S 
sroncwia TROCHES 


—speedy, effective and harmless—con- 
tain no opiates. Handy tocarry. Success- 
fully used for over 60 years, 
Regular Sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1, 
New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 
If your dealer cannotsupply you, we Sohn I. Brown & Sen | 
i mailany size, uponreceiptof price Boston, 

















oR. 
| State New York, 
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Color to 


fede Faded or GRAY HAR 


or lifeless it may be, ‘ ale one 
tion of LaGoutte-a-Goutte will restore 
the color to any shade of black, brown, 
drab or red. LaGoutte-a-Goutte jg 
harmless, does not discolor the scalp, 
\) makes a lovely, rich, footing color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow, 
M — 8 the hair soft and glossy, with a 
a pe SURES and the hair can le 

T REQUIRES ONLY ONE APPLICA’ 
AFTER SHAMPOO IS NECESSARY; 












natural, 
washed as usual, 
TION and NO 
takes only a few minutes, and can be applied by yourself 


in the privacy of yourhome. Any one of 32 shs ndes you 
wish is given from the ONE package. Price, $1.25, post. 
paid. Order direct, or, if you'd first like to see te 
well it will appear on your hair 


Send me a Little Lock of Your 





Hair—I’ll Color It Without Charge 





Cut if close to head ana say what color you wish, I have helped thou 
eands of ladies w yoy dandruff. oily or dry scalps, falling hair. cetting 
bald. ete. Write fully. No charge for frank op mon “SECRETS 
of BEAUTY," my a w booklet. mailed free on request 


L. PIERRE VALLIGNY, Room 42, No.14 E. 44th St., New York 


FOUTS Dvn 


\: a Genuine 15-17-19-21-Jewel 


Eigin, Waltham, Howard, or any watch 
you want, rock bottom prices, send for 





ee ee 
ae 
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write today, 
ALFRED WARE Co., Dome. ‘Gus “Bt. Louis, Bo, 














show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to your friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any $100 
“? typewriter, if by doing this 
~=—. and other small assist- 
ance,you could easily have 
one to keep as your own? 


al 

a 

Sper. Then by Post card or le tes 
simply say, lt Particu 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. J.¢75 Chicago, tit 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 
GET RID 


or rHar FAT 


PREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure — Let me send you proof at ‘ny expense. 
NEWMAN, Licensed Phyeloian 
266 ‘Fith “Avenue New York, Desk C96 
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What is Clysmic:‘ } 


~ A lithiated table water with taste, tang, | | 
‘sparkle and health in every drop. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the gallon. 
Sold everywhere in splits, pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 
) 


Insist on genuine {TEKIN Sm 


Bettled 
The Clyrmic Spri 
WAUKESHA, 1S. 








Geraldine Farrar Says: 


Don t Wear a { russ “T have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your Skin 


Food for many years, and like them very much,” 
BROOKS: APPLIANCE, spect 


the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 


lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- Cream and Powder 
noxious springs or pads. are used by thousands of the world's 
Has automatic Air most beautiful women, to keep t 
Cushions. Binds and skin clear, hand velvety. ios 
draws the broken parts Powder well and is invisit 
together as you would 2 | Three . White and b 
broken limb. No salves. nette I » 50 cents at dealers 
No lies. Durable, cheap. | by mail p ‘ 

Sent on trial to prove it. of s 
Protected by U. S. pat- | Free Samples Crean 

ents. Catalogue and meas- < ‘owder — 

ure blanks mailed free. Send t 
mame and address today. if you enclose 


C.E. EASOEA, 2 212 State te Strest, Hershel, Mich MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 


4 cent 


36 W. Illinois St., Chicago 





Pay a Little Each Month 


Special Selection of Diamond-set Jewelry, at a great savin, 
in price. Gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, perfect in cut and Fon 
of fiery j beitianey, set in solid gold or platinum mountings. CREDIT 
=RMS: One-fifth Down, balance divided into eight equal amounts, payable 
monthly. We pay all delivery charges. If not entirely satisfactory in every way, 
return at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded. Or, if you prefer, 
we will send C. O for your examination, You will be under no obligations to buy. 


SEND FOR FREE 116-PAGE JEWELRY CATALOG 


Ore 2000 illustrations of the new styles in jewelry— | creases in value and lasts forever. Our Guarantee 
rs, studs, scarf ~y ear screws, brooches, bracelets, | Certificate, given with every diamond we sell, is the 


est and broadest 
LOFTIS BROS, & CO., National Credit Jewelers | ever ssucd by a responsible 
D iis the best investment Dept. Ke43 100 to 108 N. State St., eCiICAGO, tL! Hut. house. Send for Catalog today, 
make. It constantly in- tablished 1858) Storesalsoin: Pittsburgh; It tells about our easy credit pian 
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! WANT TO 2 
GROW HAIR? 


If you desire to grow hair on that bald 
spot, or to stop falling hair, or com- 
pletely banish dandruff, you should test 
the true value of Koskott. We offer 


$500. Cas 
Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine 
voluntary testimonials 


READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE, 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- “For growing hair and making it beautiful 
headed man; the top of my head was as bare as [| there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is now a 
my hand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most surprise to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
wonderful thing I ever saw.’’—Lee Fish, Clayton | of your wonderful hair grower.”—Mrs. W. Rabiger, 
Co., lowa, Alleghany Co., Pa, 





W. H. COPELAND (photo above) reports: 
“My hair is improving right along, the bald 
spot looks darker; | am thankful I heard of 
Koskott.” 





a ARE od AG 


“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there ason any 
other place of the head.”—Matt Bagley, ltasca 
Co., Minn, 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.”—-Mrs, 
J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., Oregon. 


“Koskott has started a new growth of hair on 
my head.”—R,. C. Cunningham, A bbeville Co., 8. C, 

“The hair is now about an inch long on my 
head where there was not a hair in 30 years; Koskott 
did it.”"—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota, 

“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now it Is 
covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 


nicely.”—W. C. Colman, Ked River Co., La. 


“One sample box and one full box of Koskott 
have grown hair on my head where I was perfectly 
bald.”’—A,. W. wser, Butler Co., Pa. 

“I was bald and never could find anything to 
bring the hair back until I used Koskott.”—Esther 
Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky. 


, BOX FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott FREE, 
postpaid. It is probably different from anything you ever used 
on your scalp before. It is inexpensive because concentrated. 
We know that Koskott has surprised and delighted many 
who were losing or had lost their hair and feared they must 
remain bald throughout life. 


What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why not for 
yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness alopecia areata 
(bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, brittle hair, 
falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your comb whenever 
you use it, itching scalp, or other hair or scalp trouble, 
try Koskott. 


“After being bald 20 years, my head Is mostly 
covered with new hair; am well pleased,”—Geo, 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 

“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- 
appeared, being covered_with hair, by use of 
Koskott Hair Grower.”—Prof. C. E. Bowman, 
Maryland, 








te SRR 


MRS. JENNIE DAVIS, who 
reports full growth over com- 
pletely bald head in a few 
weeks. She used Koskott ex- 
clusively. 


You need only ask for a free box of Koskott—a post- 
IR card will do. It will come to you promptly, with full 
directions, and you can soon decide what it will do for you, 


Koskott Laboratory, 1269 Broadway, 848B, New York City 
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Wauar is the funniest thing that 
ever happened to you? 


Guoe wants to know. 


And what is much more to the 
point, Facile. is dividing $500 in 
prizes just to find out how funny 
the world can be when in its most 
jocular mood. 


No affidavit of reliability is required 
—spin your yarn just as it strikes 
your fancy. 


Only be sure it is funny. 


FOR SALE ON ““AMERICA’S 
ALL NEWSSTANDS g CLEVEREST WEEKLY” 











Everybody has had some side- 
splitting adventure. 


Out of 1782 answers sent in thus 
far, 1781 write, “I got married.” 


There’s nothing funny in that, and 
we have disqualified these entries 
on the score of undue levity. 


The field is wide open, and unless 
you have led a life of sober sol- 
emnity, you may win part of the 
$500. 


For full particulars, see this week’s 
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qr¢ Burlington y yore 
S UN P S Y oisee 


phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the sec- 


ond— 

Adjusted to tempera 
ture — 

Adjusted to isochron- 
ism— 

Adjusted to positions— 
25-year gold strata 
case — 


Genuine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin 
Cases. 


4#42444 44484 
























And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 
per month—a great reduction in watch prices 
-direct to you—positively the exact prices 
the wholesale dealer would have to pay. Think of 
the high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer here at 
such aremarkable price. And, if you wish, you may pay 


this price at the rate of $2.50 a month. Indeed, the 
days of exhorbitant watch _ have passed, 


You don’t pay 
e oe a cent to any- 
body until you 


see the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington 
Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid 


beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely 
y shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at the 
— 7 works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch 


makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism, 


ermpmanrgey | fighting vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. Many 
| over 100 Burlingtons—a few over 200. This includes every torpedo boat— 


Burlington Watch Co. %, °"” os well as the big Dreadnanghts. 


i ele Send Your Name on 


Please send me (without obligation and 
prepaid) your free book on watches 


with full explanation of your cash or » 
62.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. % i Ss r Pp @ oO u p oO n 
+ 















%, Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 
on * coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buying 
%, when you read it. You will be able to ‘‘steer clear’ of 
* the over-priced watches which are no better. Send 
% the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 
IT aii nana iaiaiialaceicriaamea eb anineaincnseneateaiintnmmnaiainteeds (A 





Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept. 1132, Chicago, ill. 
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OLF at the Havana Country Club, tennis, surf-bathing—you can enjoy 

all the outdoor sports in this delightful tropical climate. Hotels and 

restaurants are modern and attractive. Horse racing at Oriental Park. 
Sailings from New York, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU—BAHAMAS 


A perfect climate where the average winter temperature is 72°. Modern hotels of 
large capacity, golf, tennis, polo and motoring attract a brilliant colony of winter visitors. 
Sailings from New York every Thursday. 

New twice-a-week steamer service between Jacksonville, 
Florida, and Nassau, beginning January 8th, 1917 

Rail-Water Circle Tour Tickets embracing Florida resorts via Jacksonville, Nassau, 

Havana and Key West, or trip may be made in the reverse direction. Special rates, 


MEXICO 


A 24-day luxuriously restful cruise to Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, 
visiting Havana and Nassau en route. 


DOT 





a 





Exceilent passenger accommodations on fast, twin-screw steamers 
under the American Flag. Literature and information on request 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S.S. COMPANY 
GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, FOOT OF WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
District Passenger Offices 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
192 Washington St. 533 Marquette Bldg. 290 Broadway 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F St., N. W. 
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oveares 
ean CREAM 


An added refinement to the 
toilet anda practical safeguard 
against the harsh effects of 
climate and of weather. You 

_ can use Charmis Cold Cream 
confidently —it is of Colgate 
Quality. 


Ask your dealer the price—or send 
4c. in stamps for a dainty trial tube 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 
Dept. A, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
luxurious, lastine, refined 


coveate & SO 
vearveren® 





